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Thousands of anglers all over the United 
States have had many a fine day’s sport 


because of this man’s devotion to the 
quality of their tackle. Perhaps you 
have never met him—but his intelli- 
gence and patience have invisibly con- 
tributed to your pleasure. He has been 
serving you through Abbey & Imbric 
for 3 years. 
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Lhe "TACKLE 
of CENTURY-PROVEN Quality 


HERE is a fine sense of security, a deep and abiding 

satisfaction, in the knowledge that the Abbey & Imbrie 

tackle which you recognize as the market’s best today first 
established its supremacy back in the per iod when Fulton was 
astounding the world with the dadc ly of all steamboats on the 
historic Hudson River. 


@ No weakness escapes Time. Only dominant merit, vigi- 
lantly maintained, can stand the test. So the Abbey & Imbrie 
record of a century’s successful service to anglers—as indicated 
by this Centennial year—is the strongest guarantee of quality 
you can possibly have when buying tackle. 


@ The Abbey & Imbrie Centennial tackle line is in keeping 
with the importance of the occasion. It is broader than ever, 
featured by several new Centennial tackle originations of char- 
acteristic Abbey & Imbrie value and so arranged that it covers 
every imaginable need of anglers. Needless to say, the century- 
old standard of quality is scrupulously retained—and always 
will be kept in its high place. 


@ When you see the Abbey & Imbrie trademark remember 
that it stands for one hundred years of tackle reliability, of pro- 
gressive designing, of cumulative knowledge, of pride and 
affectionate interest; that it is the sign of a line which has never 
disappointed an angler—and which never will. 
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1s-17 Warren Street, New York City 
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A Light for the Camp 


is something often overlooked when making 
up your equipment list. 








In fact you are not likely to realize how 
much you need it until you try to dig a 
dry pair of socks out of your duffle bag the 
first oth night in camp. Then it will bea 
case of my ee ee for alamp!”’ 

Beit Nm A ney camping, fishing, canoeing, 
or just loafing, the Justrite will make your 
life in the woods more comfortable, safer, 
pleasanter and more successful. 

The Justrite, above everything, is depend- 
able. You always know just how many 
hours. of light you have in reserve, and it 
never “runs down” or slackens its eo es 
The Nos. 100, 95 and 44 Lamps are equ ipped 
with ome epneiang att its—no 


uired. 
redne Justrite camp light is small and takes 
up next to no room in your kit, weighs al- 
most nothing. 

The Justrite acetylene camp lamp, would 
set you back $1.50 at the store but, ¢ ey buy- 
ng in large juantities, we can offer it witha 


i 
f ibscription to Field 
and Stream (total value $3. 50), » $2. 50 


This is Offer No. 1 
USE THE COUPON 








A Good Rod 


To angle you must have a rod and 
if you have a steel one you will be 
in a class with the big majority. 

We offer a steel rod that has fig- 
ured most prominently in Field and 
Stream’s Annual Prize Fishing 
Contests—one that brought home 
many a prize-winning fish. 

This rod is known as the LUCKIE 
and is one of the famous “‘Bristol,’’ 
family—being made by the Horton 
Manufacturing Company. 


The LUCKIE has stood the test 
of expert fishermen and is well 
worth the price—$2.25. 
x‘ We are able to offer you this 
\.a, rod with a year’s subscrip- 


ae tion to Field and Stream 


%, ($4.25 value) $ 
FIELD en, for eeeeee 3.50 
STREAM N 

25 W 45th St. \ 


New York, N.Y. RQ dee « is Offer 


Enclosed — 8 
APOE fo in pay- 
ment for one fu 
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tion to ie an 
Stream and article “SS COUPON 
Pe Rie ee » 
(Article Desired) N 4 
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i U 
HETHER this be the 
first or hundred and 
first issue of Field and 
Stream that you’ve seen, you 
need to continue reading it. 

You like the magazine—you 
know that way down in the 
outdoors compartment of your 
heart there is that impulse to 
subscribe. Why don’t you do 
it? You know that the maga- 
zine comes closer to being just 
what you want than any other 
magazine so—why not arrange 
to see it regularly? 

We make it easy and inexpensive 
for you to join our family by offer- 
ing some proven-good premiums 
at a slight advance over the regu- 
lar subscription price. Better take 
advantage of this offer now and 
avoid that disappointment when 
the newsdealer tells you—“All sold 
out.” 

Besides proving itself a real com- 
panion at home, this magazine will 
bring to you the breath of the 
North woods, the smell of the 
pines and the splash of the leaping 
trout and fighting bass. 

You look through these adver- 
tising pages or go into a sporting 
goods store and stock up on tackle 
and all kinds of outdoors equip- 
ment but—do you know how best 
to USE what you buy? Here’s a 
magazine which, each month in the 
year, will prepare you for more 
successful and more comfortable 
trips—a magazine that will keep 
you posted on the latest kinks and 
experiences of “been there” sports- 
men so—don’t miss a single num- 


ber but 
NOW 


IT 
USE THE COUPON 
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A Kamp Kook Kit 


that is no larger than a Kodak in your 
pocket, yet affords a complete cooking kit 
for two or more men 





This kit is one we have been offering in 
connection with subscriptions to Field and 
Stream for several years, thousands have 
gone to subscribers in all parts of America 
and they are being used with success and 
satisfaction everywhere. 


The Sterling Kamp Kook-Kit, folding up 
94g inches long, 434 inches wide, 24% inches 
high, weighing only 2 pounds, contains 
2 cups, 2 frying pans, a boiler (for coffee, 
soups, etc.) and a grid, all rust-proof. 
Travels right in your side pocket. 

The Kook Kit would set you back $3.00 
at your dealer’s. Together with 


a year’s subscription to Field 
and Stream (value $5.00) for $4.00 


This is Offer No. § 
USE THE COUPON 














Do You Know 


as much about 
oS a as 
the prov- 
en authorities 
combined? 

If you do this 
Handbook is 
nothing you 
need, but if you 
don’t— 

Here is the 
most complete 
manual, guide 
and encyclo- 
pedia of the 
outdoors that 





No matter what your outdoor hobby is— 
hunting, iehing camping, woodcraft, etc. 
—this guide i = most instructive 
and pful. Ask self any outdoors 
question and the tonne | in this Sdandhesk 
will refer you tothe best and correct answer 
—even to the latest game, fish and trans- 
portation laws of the U.S. A. and Canada. 

Theeditor of this manual spent years in 
searching out the very best and most 
peaptlent” information for both the novice 
and old-timer. ot olse) price ‘ bound in 
and pock ) $1.50 
but with a year’s ae $2. 50 


tion (total value $3.50)— 


This is Offer No. 9 
USE THE COUPON 











It’s a Dandy 
—this Tackle Box 


Instead of going = a fwith your 
tackle all tangled and <a up in pew 
eaten why not do this—let us almost give 

Fishing and Tackle Box. 


eens it is a “bum” stunt to have to 
spend many valuable fy an oe be 
hours—of your fishing time in tryin nd 
that correct fly or just the plug t . will 
land the devil. 


Bl. tackle boxis a hooetee manta of rust- 
<pard pF at finished in hard baked 


It is a real ae tackle ame 11 inches 
long and 54g inches wide and 2% inches 
deep. Small enough to fit in the pocket, 
but large enough to hold all of the tackle 
you need. This box d cost you $1.25 in 
your store. You may have it with 
a@ year’s Le gee to Field $2 50 
and Stream ($3.25 value) for e 


This is Offer No. 3 
USE THE COUPON 
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I wits is a picture showing the Hand 
of the American Game Protective 
Association, holding up the American 


Sportsman’s CREED. 


This Hand stands for more game and 
better hunting. The CREED is an 


American sportsman’s pledge. 


Sensible game laws, properly enforced, 
go with this Hand to prevent off-season 
shooting and useless slaughter of Amer- 
ican game. 


Support the Sportsman’s CREED. 


Every sportsman, hunter and lover of 
the wild, should be an active member of 
the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion, which is striving to protect and 
breed a plentiful supply of game for the 
future. 





Make it your hand! 


Upon the game depends all of the 
sportsman’s chance for pleasure afield. 
Is he square with himself or with his game 
if he refuses to give a portion of his time 
and money to protect and increase it? 


Hundreds of American sportsmen are 
now members. Are you one of them? 


Each new member means more power 


behind the Hand. 


NOTE: The magazines listed below are 
heartily in sympathy with our work. When 
you fill out your membership coupon, check the 
magazine you are most interested in, and it 
will be sent to you for one year. 








American Game Protective Association, 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


present membership). 


Draw 





Price including 
one year's member- 


The Sportsman’s Creed 


Gentlemen: (Abbreviated) 
I enclose a check for 6................. to cover dues of $1 and subscription to the I believe that a sportsman should 
magazine checked below for one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my 2. shesir ba aeit euuhdans tiene as 





n 


. Never kill ly or diessly or b 


w 





. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better 
laws, and uphold the law-enforcing authorities. 


I aes hese, Giaeeee 4. React the rights of farmers and propery owners an 
desired Price Association also their feelings. 
il id Cie sw. Waseem ies, a oe $2.00 $2.50 5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
Michigan Sportsman - - - - - - = 1.50 2.00 6. Never be a fish-hog, 
ee ae ae eee ae ee 2 el 7. eres sap ark 4 — of game for commercial pur- 
capes ogy da a $n  e PaO AN ag Begs : 5 8. 8 d d the al history 
Outer’s Book—Recreation- - - - - = 2.00 2.50 aetna Pv hag re santa 
Sportsmen’s Review (weekly)- - - - - 3.00 3.50 9. Love Nature and its denizens and be @ gentleman. 
Tf you are already a subscriber to the magazine Signed ecccccece COCOR SO er ee eoredeeeesesesesessceseseseses C6000 6b 00 cei asic dine as 
= po sen g = wish ae eg gut ed 
the expira » please m 
Reg on = y Pb Areed. oo. cess ceetsedaceg Conds sins cbatngsdcepescs osbontauien ene oro , 







































Don’t You Wish It Were Fishin’ Time? 


You’re hitting the winter trail now and pilin’ up pelf, but you remember last 
summer, don’t your You still think of the glorious battles you had with the rain- 
bow trout, the salmon, the bass, or the wall-eyed pike. Every he-man does, for 
fishing is a he-man’s sport. 

Last summer’s trip did you lots of good, didn’t it? You came back with firm 
nerves, ruddy cheeks, clear eyes, supple muscles and a hearty appetite. That’s what 
fishin’ did for you. You’re putting more “pep” into your job just because you went 
fishin’. 

Don’t you wish it were fishin’ time again? It will soon be here, Buddy. Get 
ready for it. Get your “Bristol” Steel Fishing Rod. It has the strength that wins, 
and yet the pliancy that helps you “play” your fish, whether he hugs the bottom or 
imitates a race horse and a bucking broncho. That’s why, after careful compari- 
son of values, every up-to-date fisherman gets the best—“Bristol.” 

Get your Meek or Blue Grass Reel. More accurate than your watch—steady 
and sure. Rely on them and have no regrets. 

We recommend that you get “Bristol” Rods and Meek or Blue Grass Reels of 
your sporting goods dealer, but if he cannot supply you, or shows by offering you 
substitutes that he doesn’t want you to have the very best, we will equip you by 
mail at catalog prices. “Bristol” and Meek illustrated catalog will be sent you 
free. Write for it today. 


We have purchased the Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines and Shall Continue Their Manufac- 
ture and Sale 


If your tackle needs repairs after hard use, don’t wait until spring to 
have them made. Send it to us during the winter and avoid the rush. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


81 HORTON STREET, BRISTOL, CONN. 
Pacific Coast Branch 
THE PHIL. B. BEKEART CQO, 
77 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 


ME EK ana'Bluecrac> REELS 


«Bristol 


Steel Fishing Rods 
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my highest ambition in hunting 

to kill a wild turkey. Nine days 
of hard luck, of snow, sleet and freezing 
weather. Nine days of cold and dis- 
comfort in the land of sunshine—the 
Sunny South. 

Visions I had had when we left the 
frozen North, of basking in the warm 
sun, gone to naught. Never before in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, so they 
said, had there been such a spell of 
weather in the Palmetto Belt. 

The morning of the last day broke cold 
and drear, when I looked out of my win- 
dow at daybreak, it was a cheerless pros- 
pect. A covering of snow hid the fresh 
greenness of the winter oats with which 
a nearby field was sown. An arm of the 
lagoon which formed a small bay extend- 
ing into a cypress swamp was frozen 
over, and the live oaks, with their 
trimming of Florida moss, looked 
strangely out of place in their covering 
of snow and frost. The palmettos were 
drooping, their usual crisp upstanding 
leaves killed by the deadening cold. 


INE days gone by and no luck. 
One day left in which to fulfil 


HE voice of Johnson, our host and 
guide, awoke me from my contempla- 
tion of the dismal outlook, asking in dis- 
couraging tones if we thought of making 
a last try. A most emphatic “No!” came 
from the depths of blankets and com- 


Southern 
Turkey 


Hunt 


By 
Albert 
Tilt 


forters on the bed occupied by my hunt- 
ing partner. I debated with myself for 
a moment and the vision of going north 
empty-handed, after leaving with such 
high hopes and promises to family and 
friends, of wild turkey dinners, spurred 
me on to declare I was going, if it was the 
last thing I ever did. 

After building a roaring fire in the old 
stove for my disheartened friend, I left 
him comfortably burrowed in his high 


four-poster, from which his muffled voice 
told me what kind o1 ‘ool I was, and 
declaring he was going tc -emain there 
until the blankety weather decided to be- 


ve. 
We had tried all methods of hzvating 
the turkey without success. We aad 
baited them and gone to the blinds before 
‘daylight, freezing almost to the bone until 
the rising sun put an end to our misery. 
We had paddled up into the cypress 
swamps at dusk, trying to locate their 
roosts; several times we had seen them 
there, flitting through the deepened 
shadows, like silent spirits of a dead 
world—but always just too far away. 


NCE the deathlike silence which one 

can almost feel when slowly drifting 
along in a canoe through the sombre 
shades, was broken by a startling clatter, 
as a big cock sprang from his roost in 
a high cypress tree, overhead, and was. 
gone before I could gather my wits and 
shoot. 

Once we became lost in the swamp, and 
as the deepening shadows of night came 
down upon us all sense of direction 
seemed to go. As we looked down the 
long cathedral aisles formed by the tall 
cypress trees, strange figures began to 
form in the frescos of hanging moss, and 
grotesque objects reared up out of the 
dusk to bar our progress. Each aisle 
seemed to lead into a looked-for clearing, 
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but when we eagerly paddled toward it 
with renewed hope it disappeared like 
the mirage to a thirsty traveler in the 
desert; and the long aisles still stretched 
away in all directions, luring us further 
and further into the depths. 


LONG clutching arms from the tree 
root# reached up from the depths of 
the black water beneath and stopped our 
progress. Jagged stumps thrust their 
sharp points against our frail craft, mak- 
ing us use all caution to prevent a dis- 
aster. Trailing vines caught the bow, 
compelling us to back and turn and. back 
again, until all idea of direction was gone, 
and the world about us appeared like a 
hideous nightmare. 

Then we came to a small island which 
we decided it would be easier to cross 
over than to pass around. It was almost 
dark; we disembarked, and just as I put 
my gun down to take hold of the bow of 
the canoe to lift it out of the water, a 
dark shadow passed over my head, and a 
glorious big turkey sailed by in weird 
silence—and another chance was gone. 

It became colder, and ice began to form 
on the surface of. the water. We had 
about made up our minds that we were in 
for a night of it, when we heard in the 
distance the bark of a dog. This welcome 
sound gave us our direction and led us 
to the shores of our lagoon about mid- 
night, 


JOHNSON decided on this last morning 
that our best chance was to try and 
ride a flock up along the edge of the 
swamp. So, after the usual breakfast of 
pork, corn pone and coffee, we started out. 
My horse was a pony, a sturdy little 
rough-haired fellow that looked like an 
enlarged edition of the original wild 
horses from the steppes. of Siberia. My 
legs almost touched the ground on either 
side, but whenever I mounted him he 
always gave a ludicrous exhibition of 
western bucking—head down, stiff legs 
and all the frills. After getting this off 
his chest he would settle down, good for 
all day. 

We left the plantation at seven-thirty, 
and rode steadily for about two hours 
before we hit the particular part of the 
swamps Johnson was looking for. Then 
we started off along the edge, I riding as 
close as possible to the swamp and John- 
son about 200 feet further out. It was 
rough going. Our horses were devoid of 
shoes and ice and snow was something 
new to them. In many places small pools 
were frozen hard enough to walk over. 
In others we broke through, much to the 
discomfort of our mounts, who floundered 
in fear on the slippery places. 


EVERAL times we heard the shrill 
whistle of deer, challenging us as they 
crashed off into the swamp at our ap- 
proach. Once the white flag of a buck 
flashed defiantly at me a short distance 
away, as its owner cleared a fallen tree 
and plunged away. 
On my right the swamp spread away for 
miles, repellent, with its damp reptilean 
growth of clinging moss and trailing vines 
-deformed squat butt swollen trees, the 
dead low-lying logs making it appear like 
a huge cemetery of pre-historic monsters 
—and yet to one who loves the solitude, 
compelling in its quietude and promise of 
mystery and adventure. On our left the 
gently rising ground was broken with 
clumps of pines, the park-like clearings 
covered with broom straw, with here and 
there small bunches of palmetto, looking 
very unusual in their unaccustomed cover- 
ing of snow and ice 
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We rode on and on, holding close to the 
edge of the swamp. Johnson was work- 
ing hard, beating up all likely places, do- 
ing his best to send me north with my 
ambition satisfied. The sun had shown 
itself for a few minutes at a time, and 
there were moments of hope that its warm 
rays might entice out into the open, the 
wily turkey. 


At about three-thirty we had been in 
saddle almost eight hours, except for 
an occasional short rest for the horses. 
We had brought with us no lunch, having 
planned to be back at the plantation by 
noon. Hope was about gone, as the 
lengthening shadows reminded us that the 
short winter day was drawing to a close. 

I had sunk into a sort of dreamy dose 
as we plodded along, waiting and hoping 
for Johnson to announce the end of the 
hunt, and for the long ride home to com- 
mence. We came to a shallow ravine. I 
stopped at the brink, looking for the most 
likely place to cross. Johnson was, a3 
usual, several hundred feet above me. I 
was wondering whether it was worth 
while to cross, or if it would not be better 
to pocket my pride and to call the game 
off—when a yell came from Johnson. 
Bang! bang! went his gun, and I looked 
up to see the air full of enormous objects, 
hurtling by, over my head, with a roar of 
beating wings. 

My gun went up somehow. I managed 
to get one of these objects in line with my 
sight; the air became full of feathers as 
a 14-pound gobbler crashed down almost 
on my horse’s head. My second shot was 
scattered off into the universe, as my 
startled mount swerved to one side in 
fright. Jumping from my horse I picked 
up my prize. It was a “grand and 
glorious” feeling. The fatigue, cold and 
hunger passed away. I had my turkey— 
nothing else mattered for the moment. 


OHNSON came riding up and con- 
gratulated me. He had not been suc- 
cessful in getting one himself; in fact he 
had not had a chance at them, as they 
had gotten up wild and he had only fired 
to attract attention, as they started in my 
direction making all speed for the swamp. 
He claimed there must have been from 
twenty to thirty birds in the bunch. 
Johnson had been careful to mark the 
birds as they sailed away, and he inquired 
whether I wanted to go after them. It 
was getting late, but there would be a 

















The author and his turkeys. 


very good chance of getting one if we 
poof to make a try. We both had on 
high hip boots, and after waiting for 
awhile for the birds to settle down, we 
tied up our horses and entered the swamp 
on foot. The water was a little over 
knee deep, but covered with a thin film of 
ice which we had to break at each step. 


E worked our way in fo¢ about five 

hundred yards, crossing two 
streams on ice-covered logs. The water 
in the streams was bare of ice and as we 
crossed the slippery logs the cold black 
water looked not at all inviting—a mis- 
step would likely prove serious. At this 
point we came upon an island, rather 
open, with high gaunt trees scattered 
here and there, looking like sentinels on 
guard over the sleeping forest. We kept 
in the shadow of the swamp and looked 
each tree over carefully for any birds 
that might have stopped. In one of the 
highest trees we espied one roosting in 
its topmost branches. 

We were surveying the ground care- 
fully to try and find some way in which 
we could approach without being seen, 
when I suddenly sensed, rather than saw, 
the shadow of a bird sailing over our 
heads—and then heard the soft whistle 
of its wings. The bird must have been 
at least 100 feet above us, but swinging 
my gun to shoulder, and taking- what 
aim I could, by a lucky chance I placed 
one or more No. 2 shot where they would 
do the most good. It was a hen this 
time, but a fine big bird. After all— 
there would be a turkey dinner up north. 

The turkey we had first seen left for 
parts unknown when I fired, so Johnson 
proposed that we go a little way into the 
swamp and he would attempt calling. 
The birds were scattered all around us, 
and although it was beginning to get 
dark, as I had never seen a turkey called 
I was anxious for the experience. 


JOHNSON cut a small piece from a 
hollow reed, and going a short dis- 
tance in we picked out a large cypress to 
lean against and waited for things to 
quiet down. Not a sound disturbed the 
stillness; the light was gradually fadiug 
and slowly the darkness fell, blotting out 
the distant places one by one. I discov- 
ered that one of my boots was full of 
water from a hole cut by the ice, or 
jagged stump, and that, combined with 
the dreary chill, compelled me to hold 
my teeth tight together to prevent them 
from chattering. 

After about half an hour Johnson put 
the reed to his lips and the plaintive call 
of a turkey broke the quiet. Once, twice, 
and then quiet. After a few minutes 
again the begging plaint went forth, and 
so on for about twenty minutes—not too 
often, and never a false note. My ears 
were strained to hear an answering call, 
or the sound of beating wings. Dusk was 
upon us and the blackness was closing in. 
Only over our heads was there still day- 
light. I was thinking of the trip ahead 
of us back to the horses, over the ice- 
bound logs in the dark, anxious to have 
it over with. Not a sound from Johnson 
except an occasional call from the reed. 
Time after time my hands tightened on 
my gun, as my imagination formed, out 
of a waving mass of moss, an oncoming 
turkey or some huge knot of knarled 
branch took form in the gloom. 


‘THEN, without warning, directly ovet 
our heads, came a sound that can 
only be written as plop-plop-plop. A 
shower of bark and dried moss came 
down upon us, as a big gobbler blundered 
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into the branches of the very tree we 
were leaning against. I imagine it was 
dark, looking down from above, and he 
could not see us. He was plainly sil- 
houetted against the sky as we gazed up 
in astonishment. Standing on a branch 
directly over our heads, about fifty feet 
above us, I can well remember him as he 
leaned out from the limb, craning his 
long neck this way and that, trying to 
locate the bird that had called him. 

Then to complete the party, there 
sailed into view another turkey—looking 
enormous, as with outstretched wings it 
volplaned over us, and with a loud flap- 
ping, settled into a nearby tree. We will 
draw a veil over the happenings of the 
next few seconds. After all it is the 
hunting that counts—the killing is never 
pleasant. But we started back for the 
horses with three big turkeys. 


UR real troubles then commenced. 

Almost complete darkness enfolded 
us. Ice was forming fast and each step, 
loaded down as we were with three tur- 
keys and two guns, was an effort. At 
least it was for me. One of the turkeys 
had been only wounded when he came 
down and ran some distance over the 
ice before we could flounder up to him 
and place a finishing shot. This had 
caused us to lose our direct line out to 
the horses, and in the darkness we could 
not locate the log bridges over which we 
had come. 








Off for the hunt. 


Our boots were cut to ribbons by the 
ice, roots and sunken logs caused us to 
stumble and flounder. Once Johnson 
went to his waist in the icy water as he 
stepped into a deep hole, but never a com- 
plaint came from him, Without him to 
go ahead and break the ice, I never could 
have made it. Still there was no 
thought in our minds of leaving those 
turkeys behind. 

At last we found a bridge to cross the 
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first stream—not one of the bridges we 
had come over, but a narrow six-inch 
log close to the water, and covered with 
a film of ice. It was so dark we could 
not see the opposite bank, in order to 
judge how well it was anchored on the 
other side. We tried lighting some 
matches, but all we had were soaked with 
water and were useless. Finally, John- 
son straddled a log and pulled himself 
across, and with fear in my heart I fol- 
lowed him. 


O it went on for two hours, until we 

finally reached the edge of the swamp. 
Several times I was almost ready to give 
up, but we just had to bring those turkeys 
out. 

Thankful we were to reach the solid 
ground again, but our troubles were not 
yet over. We came out at a different 
‘place from where we had made our en- 
trance, and on coming out were unable 
in the darkness to find our horses. For 
what seemed hours we dragged ourselves 
and those turkeys up and down the edge 
of the swamp. We could not sit still for 
long on account of the cold and we had 
no matches with which to start a fire. We 
had had nothing to eat since early morn- 
ing, and I was about all in, not caring 
much what happened, so long as I did not 
lose my turkeys—when the sound of a 
horse whinnying came to our ears, It was 
the most welcome sound I ever heard. We 
had a twelve-mile ride ahead of us—but 
what of it! I had my turkeys. 





A Dream 


By 
Ray Frost 


DREAMED one night that on a fav’rite mountain stream I WENT next day along that silent, ice-bound stream, 
I cast my flies to many a smashing strike. 
That spring was in the air, and budding leaves agleam 
Half clothed each bush and slender branch alike. 


And cast my flies where I had seen trout leap, 
Those ice-rimmed pools were stirred by no quick gleam. 
The trout lay at the bottom fast asleep. 
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The Boy Scouts 


wisdom of the years, if the wearer of age has worn 
his years in a deeply discerning manner, broad and big 
and understandingly. 


¥Y vive is youth, wonderful golden youth. Age is age, 


A BRIDGE from youth to old age is never built with 

efficiency or prodded emotions. Millions upon millions of 
steel rivets and miles upon miles of calculations on paper 
tumble into derision before the wise young eyes of instinctive 
youth. Mumbled prayers that don’t ring true make the gulf 
yawn wide and deep, for youth, in its instinctive wisdom, is 
great-grandfather to age. 


GE with a big and kindly heart can bridge the chasm that 
ever grows wider; build a span that will carry just so 
much of a load and no more, but age must do it with the 
heart that is in him. A heart that is big and broad and kindly 
and it must ring true. Age realizes he has not the privilege 
to criticize youth, that he must lead with wise help and no false 
mummeries. 


GE turns to fundamentals and not to creeds—to the wonders 

of nature and the bigness of outdoors and the Boy Scouts 
came into existence. In the out-of-doors there is health and 
wisdom and assurance. For the man who has conquered nature 
in the foot-hills of the world there are no terrors in life, no 
cringing in a crisis. His eyes roam fearlessly and humorously 
over the approaching danger. He knows the inevitableness of 
the great and fundamental laws of nature and petty and 
cowardly thoughts have been weeded from his soul. His ethics 
are very right ones—Age would pass them on to the Boy 
Scouts— 


LASS rooms are curious relics of barbarism, most of 
the little round plugs in the little square holes. 


8 ad in the world where nature stands supreme Age takes 

the Boy Scouts to read their lesson in the trees and in the 
mountains as old as the world. Mighty monuments man can’t 
duplicate. Where knowledge and wisdom and bigness of soul 
stand together the Boy Scout is asked to play, to observe and 


to understand. He builds his little fires, he cooks his meals 
in tune with an outdoor appetite and the little wild denizens 
of the woods play around him. Eventually, he will understand 
they are just as much a part of the world as he and because 
they are battling with conditions that are awry in the laws of 
nature it is his duty to protect them; to see that the game laws 
are enforced; to see to it that vermin is killed; that the hawks 
that can’t be missionaried, therefore, must be killed. So the 
Boy Scout becomes a sportsman in the truest sense of the 
word, playing fair for all the denizens of the world. If the 
boy will play fair with his wild and civilized playmates he will 
play fair with himself and the world will be better for his 
existence, for he knows resourcefulness, courtesy and ambition. 


Sune: boy’s inherited instinct tells him when the hunter’s moon 

comes up behind the stacked corn in the autumn. Age must 
gently lead him to the broiled bird over the camp fire and 
laugh in tune with youth under the lea of the gorgeous hill, 
for youth will be served—and youth knows when the lover’s 
moon comes up from behind the edge of the most wonderful 
part of the world for him. He dreams, and sometimes his 
dreams come true and he takes his sons out to their heritage, 
the woods, the fields and the waters. He shows them where 
the big trout lay in wait, but they must be taken fair. He points 
to the places where the spotted game birds feed and the setter 
wags his tail and leans against him for attention and the boys 
dance in glee avoiding the thorns and thistles with wisdom and 
understanding. 


GE knows that when two or more live out with nature 

under one sky, loving her moods, fishing her streams, 
shooting her game for food and wasting nothing, there grows 
between them a friendship that is more binding, more delicately 
sweet and lasting than any friendships that could be cemented 
together under many roofs. 


S° through the big hearted wisdom of Age the Boy Scouts 

are taken out from the collections of houses that are dumped 
down here and there and called cities and towns, into places 
where the breezes blow sweet and the wild inhabitants, fin and 
fur and feathers, live and preach a sermon for the betterment 
of all mankind and youth has a wonderful time and builds 
better than you or I can imagine. 


th. S, Weal 
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Kings 


chance in a hundred to get a tar- 

pon to-night. Everything is 

against us. Cloudy; the wind’s 
blowing like the devil, and the water’s 
milky; to say nothing of the tide.” This 
was Captain Bill’s answer when Ted 
sounded him out regarding his taking 
us fishing that night. 

“Suppose we call it snapper fishing 
then, and if we don’t have any luck, why 
we won't be disappointed.” 

“Well, if that’s the way you feel about 
it, I will go” replied Bill, “but remember 
that I don’t promise you much under 
these weather conditions.” 

This conversation took place on the 
dock at Pigeon Key, Florida, the day 
after our arrival. Our party consisted 
of Uncle Ed (Ted’s father), Ted and 
myself. All three were rank novices 
when it came to big game fishing, for 
previous to this trip, not one of us had 
caught anything larger than a six pound 
bluefish. However, we were all anxious 
to try our luck. 


URING the months of February and 

March, tarpon are seldom, if ever, 
taken in the day time in these waters, 
but one has a fair chance at night trolling 
along the concrete viaducts which con- 
nect the numerous keys. In passing from 
the ocean to the gulf, or vice versa, the 
fish swim under the arches, and it is in 
these swift waters that the tarpon and 
other large fish lie in wait for their 
food 
_In spite of his discouraging conversa- 
tion with Ted, Bill was ready for us 
when we came to the dock on that event- 
ful evening, and after loading our fishing 
paraphernalia aboard his good ship 
“Florabell,” we started on our way. 

“I guess the three mile viaduct is about 
as good as any to-night” said Bill, “and 
besides we will not have to leave for 
—_ as early as if we went to Channel 

0. 2, 


ad E no use, Ted, there isn’t a 


By 
Bernard 
L. 
Spence 


After we had gone about half the 
length of the viaduct, Bill slowed down 
the engine to trolling speed and we let 
go our lines, baited with split mullet. 

When night fishing, it is difficult to 
tell how much line one has out, and 
therefore we had marked 75 feet on our 
lines with a small piece of white thread. 
This was in order to keep our lines from 
becoming entangled in the numerous pil- 
ings near the viaduct, and against which 
the strong current, flowing through the 
arches, would carry a line of greater 
length. 


As only two could fish at a time, it was 
decided that as soon as one of the 
parties fishing had a strike, he would give 
up his rod to the inactive member. 

The first half hour was very unevent- 
ful, for the snappers were thick and 
stole bait after bait, much to the Cap- 
tain’s disgust. 

“What did I tell you” said Bill, “there 
aren’t any tarpon ’round, when the snap- 
pers are biting like this.” 

He had hardly uttered these words 
when Ted yelled “Fish,” and at the same 
time a resounding splash in the darkness 
behind us, told plainer than words that 
this time it was the real thing. 


Ss VOLD him Ted” yelled Bill, as he 
put the rudder hard over to get 
the boat away from the viaduct. 
“He’s gone,” said Ted sadly, as he 
reeled in his line, “Guess I didn’t strike 
hard enough to set the hook.” 


in Silver Armor 


“As a fisherman, you would make a 
good aviator,” put in Bill, as he put a 
new bait on Ted’s hook, “but let that go 
this time, and we will troll past there 
again, and see if we can’t induce another 
one of those fellows to bite.” 

Although we trolled back and forth in 
front of that arch several times, we did 
not get another strike, so we Kept on 
along the viaduct. 

Again Ted was the lucky one, and this 
time when he struck, he nearly went over 
backwards in his effort to set the hook. 
Immediately Bill headed for the deep 
water, and then the fun began. A small 
electric searchlight, which was fastened 
to the side of the boat, was turned in the 
direction of the fish, which could be 
located by following up Ted’s line. After 
his first jump, the fish made several vio- 
lent runs, which made the reel sing, as 
the line was torn from it. The end of 
each wild rush terminated in a leap. The 
first two or three times he came out of 
the water fully eight feet, shaking his 
head vigorously in an attempt to dis- 
lodge the offending hook. It was a great 
sight to see this powerful fish propel 
himself into the air, his whole body a 
quiver, shaking the water from his sil- 
very sides in a spray. 

Once, as he jumped away froin the boat, 
Ted, by throwing his rod back strenuous- 
ly, succeeded in makifig the fish do a 
complete loop in the air. 


A Pree fifteen or twenty minutes of 
pumping and reeling, Ted patiently 
worked him alongside the boat, but when 
Bill put the gaff overboard, the fish made 
a final bid for freedom, running out 
about fifty feet of line. He was beaten, 
however, and the next time he made no 
effort when Bill slipped the gaff under 
his gills and pulled him aboard. 

“Don’t stand there admiring that fish 
all night,” said Bill, “for we ought to 
get another before we go in. 

It wasn’t five minutes later that Uncle 
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Ed hooked a small fish and at first we 


were not sure what kind of a fish it 
was. Although it had jumped several 
times we thought it might be a barra- 
cuda or a snook. In a very short time 
he was up near the boat where we could 
see him, and to our surprise we saw that 
it was a baby tarpon that would weigh 
perhaps twenty pounds. 

“Too small,” said Uncle Ed, “T’ll see if 
he won't shake the hook himself.” Upon 
giving the fish a free spool he ran off a 
short distance, leaped half out of water 
and with a vigorous shake of his head 
freed himself. 


T was my turn now and luck was with 

me, for as I was letting out my line, a 
fish struck not twenty feet behind the 
boat and the fight was on. This fellow 
was an aerial performer and spent most 
of his time leaping. Several times, by 
throwing my rod back quickly when he 
jumped, I was able to bring him down 
on his side with a splash. These above- 
water fighters seemed to tire more quick- 
ly than the fish that take out their energy 
by making long runs, and I was not sur- 
prised to find my fish tiring in a very 
short time. Bill gaffed him the first time 
I got him alongside the boat, and pulled 
him aboard. Then things commenced to 
happen. He evidently objected strenu- 
ously to being pulled from his element, 
for no sooner had he struck the floor of 
the boat than he started a series of back 
jumps, throwing slime and blood all over 





Field and Stream, 


us. Bill, who was wildly searching for 
something with which to kill the brute, 
could only find a mechanic’s hammer, and 
this was about as much use as nothing 
at all. After throwing some bagging 
over him, we finally succeeded in drag- 
ging him up to the front of the boat, 
where we placed the anchor on top of 
him. This had the desired effect. 


E had each caught a fish and were 

willing to let it go as a night’s 
work, but as we were at the far end of 
the viaduct we decided to troll on the 
way back to camp. Ted and Uncle Ed 
were fishing, I was steering the boat, and 
Bill was doing general housework with 
the mop, trying to get rid of the slime 
and blood which covered everything. 

“F—, F—, F—, Fish,” sputtered Uncle 
Ed as the butt of his rod beat a tattoo 
against his corpulent stomach. We could 
barely see the line smoke as it was torn 
from the reel, when the fish started off 
on a mad rush, headed towards the deep 
water, and we followed. 

“Gee, this is some fish,” gasped Uncle 
Ed, “it feels as though I was fast to a 
British tank.” 

One hundred yards, one hundred and 
fifty yards, and still the line was taken 
out, in spite of the fact that both drags 
were on, and the thumb brake was being 
used as well. Wasn't that fish ever going 
to stop? Then, leaping into the air, the 
fish changed its direction and started 
back towards the boat. It was impossible 
to keep a taut line on that fish, and al- 
though Uncle Ed reeled like the devil, it 
seemed as though he would certainly get 
away. But at the critical moment the 
fish again turned, taking the line out to 
dangerous limits, in a new direction. 


T the end of a half hour, the fish 

seemed as fresh as ever, although his 
runs were becoming much shorter, and 
he had ceased to jump. Once he came 
close enough so that we could see the 
seventy-five feet mark on the line, but 
that was the nearest he would come, and 
as he kept well down in the water, we 
could not see him with the searchlight 
to get an idea of his size. 

“Gee, this is work,” groaned Uncle Ed, 
as he pumped and reeled, “I think this 
must be a baby whale, by the way he 
pulls.” At the end of the hour, the fish 
was weakening rapidly, and was brought 
up alongside the boat for the first time, 
but as soon as the gaff went down in the 
water, away he went in another mad 
rush. Four times Uncle Ed worked the 
fish up alongside the boat before Bill was 
finally able to get the gaff under its gills, 
and draw it into the boat. According 














The camp. 


to Ted’s watch, the struggle lasted just 
one hour and ten minutes. 


RRIVING back on the dock, we 

found all the other boats were in 
before us but had had no luck, so when 
we landed our three fish on the dock we 
felt pretty happy. Upon hoisting the big 
fellow onto the scale he tipped the beam 
at 102 pounds. 

“That’s the biggest one taken so far 
this season,” said Captain Haynes, “and 
besides that’s the best catch of tarpon 
taken by one boat.” 


A> we walked up to our bungalow I 
heard one of the old-timers say, 
“That’s beginners’ luck, pure and simple,” 
and we knew he was right. 

Ted and I were bunk-mates and we 

were not long in turning in that night. 
Ted was soon asleep, while I lay there 
thinking over the events of the evening. 
As I rolled over, the moon, which shone 
in the window, revealed Ted with his 
left arm extended, and his closed hand 
indicated that he was: “night fishing.” 
Reaching up I gave his hand a slight 
jerk, with the result that he “struck” 
vigorously, hitting his hand against the 
head of the bed with a crash. Instantly 
he was awake and sitting upright. 
. “Did you~hook him?” I inquired sleep- 
ily. 
“Aw, go to the devil,” retorted Ted. 
“IT was just catching a one hundred and 
fifty pounder.” 
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HE trade wind blows scented with salt, sweet incense and 

myrrh from off the tropic isles. The boat gently rocks 
on the turquoise, buccaneer seas under southern, sunny skies 
while the God of all outdoors smiles serenely at his little 
children who look to him with love and affection—who trust 
their pigmy boat to his wrathful moods when the salt sea 
spray stings like shot—who smile delightedly when it blows 
gently or hard. 

The little children who do this are wise in their generation 
for they know the lure so well—the sky and sea belong to 
them alone—theirs are the sunsets and the sunrises. No sad 
and solemn art galleries have those elements framed in tar- 


nished Byzantine gilt for a holiday crowd to gape at and 
shuffle by with expressions funereal. 

A glad song rides on the wings of the trade winds and there 
are fighting fish in the sea—bigger fish than ever was caught. 
Who knows except the God of all outdoors with his kindly, 
tired and wise face behind a shimmering cloud—nerhaps you 
or I will hook a fish—the reel will sing and the line come in 
to go out again with much speed. Wonderful expectations 
will dance along the line—we will forget all our troubles and 
the chances of doing that, in this worrying old world of ours, 
are very few. 

Out where the winds blow free and clear are the happy 
spots and all too few of the little children know it. 
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The 
Alaskan 


Grizzly 


Killing the Largest and Most Ferocious 


of Flesh-Eating Animals 


By 
Harold 
M’Cracken 


HE great Alaskan grizzly —the 

Kodiak brown bear (Ursus mid- 

dendorfi) and its even larger 

Alaska Peninsula brother (Ursus 
gyas) is probably as far famed in repu- 
tation as either the African lion or the 
Bengal tiger. And yet, probably less is 
known of its life history than of any of 
the other larger mammals. He is, never- 
theless, a sort of fictitious byword at the 
hearths of all those hunter-sportsmen who 
enjoy the savor of genuine hazard in their 
quest for sport and tell-tale trophies. A 
beast whom most prefer to “talk” about 
hunting, rather than face in mortal com- 


‘bat. And his 1,000 to 2,000 pounds of 


hellish brawn and power is unquestionably 
the embodiment of all that even the most 
adventurous care to seek. He is supreme 
in size, in brute power, as well as in physi- 
cal dexterity, sagacity and pernicious 
damnableness in the animal kingdom. 
And this, not in the mere belief of a 
casual observer, but weighed and tried on 
the cut and dried scales of Science. To 
go into details regarding the life history, 
the “why’s” and “when’s” and “how’s” of 
his life career, would entail a goodly vol- 
ume, which, though immensely interesting 
in every detail, would be far too encum- 
bersome in such a place as this. 


H's home—a terribly wild Garden of 
Eden, the Alaska Peninsula—is that 
long, slightly curved arm that reaches out 
from the southwestern corner of Alaska, 


separating the North Pacific Ocean from 
the Bering Sea, and dabbling off in the 
spattered Aleutian Islands that reach off, 
as it were, to connect the Old World with 
the New. And, despite the fact that it 
was no doubt, archeologically, one of the 
main routes over which the original an- 
cestors of the first inhabitants of this 
continent made their entrée, and later the 
seat of the great sea otter and fur seal 
industry carried on by the Russian Gov- 
ernment, under the guise of their religious 
agents, the Alaska Peninsula is to-day one 
of the most wild, least visited and less 
known of all the districts on this conti- 
nent, 


Bur in reality, the Alaska Peninsula . 


is, for the most part, a terribly wild 
Garden of Eden. For though its danger- 
ous waters boast more fine fish than any 
other similar sized section of the globe; 
on its rounded undulating hills and tundra 
lands are great herds of caribou, the 
finest of edible flesh; it is carpeted with 
berry bushes; there are fine furred ani- 
mals in abundance; millions of wild fowl, 
ducks, geese, eiders, seals, sea lions; big 


Alaska, the land of the midnight sun. 





bears—everything necessary for the wel- 
fare and happiness of primitive man. It 
is a truly primitive land, that, where Na- 
ture is supreme in all her absolutism. 
This, in brief, is the home of the great 
grizzly. 


‘A FEW TRAITS) 


wo the great Alaska Peninsula 
bear is a carnivora, or flesh-eater— 
and what applies to this bear also applies 
in many respects to his brothers, the sub- 
and sub-sub- species of other districts of 
Alaska—yet he has frequently and‘ cor- 
rectly been called “the great grass-eating 
bear” and also “the great fish-eating bear.” 
All animals subsist in the manner and on 














the foods that demand the least efforts, 
hazard and inconvenience to their life and 
comforts. This is one of the factors caus- 
ing the appearance of new species and 
sub-species, i.e., the modification and 
adaptation to certain conditions existing, 
and under which life is most livable. Thus 
the bear of the Alaska Peninsula have 
chosen the fish and grass and berries as 
their main diet of food, varied with an 
occasional caribou, a seal, or meal from 
the carcass of a dead whale or walrus 
washed up on the beach. During most of 
the months of the year, the streams are 
veritably choked with salmon, affording 
him an inexhaustible supply until well 
into the middle of the winter. And, as 
hibernation is for the most part only an 
alternative for existing under winter con- 
ditions, when it is hard or sometimes 
impossible to get food, and as the Alaska 
Peninsula is in winter moderated by the 
warming Japan current, making it a quite 
mild and livable heath for Old’ Gyas, he 
is forced to spend but a relatively short 
period in the “long sleep.” This increased 
period of activity, together with the abun- 
dance of fine food, accounts for the un- 
usual size to which the bear of that dis- 
trict grow. 

And he is very much aware of his size 
and strength; and the fact that he has 
had no outside natural enemy through 
the line of his ancestors, has made him 
very aggressively haughty and overbear- 
ing, fearing no thing and crushing all that 
impedes his way. . 


HUS the Alaska Peninsula grieely is 

to be found a most unscrupulous\ 
fighter, and his acquaintance with man 
and his high-powered rifles is as yet too 
short and limited to have impressed upon 
his brute mind that here there is a most 
powerful mortal enemy. He _ usually 
charges when wounded, more than fre- 
quently when a female with very young 
cubs is suddenly surprised or attacked, 
and occasionally when watching a fresh 
“kill” or “cache,” and surprised. And, if 
Old Gyas decides to fight, woe betide our 
bold Nimrod unless he is a good shot and 
non-excitable, or accompanied with some- 
one who possesses those then most val- 
uable faculties. For a wounded grizzly 
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will not stop for one to reload his gun, 
nor pose to be shot at until the vital spot 
is struck. He means blood! And fifty 
bullets that are not placed in the proper 
spot will not stop him; and “renigging” 
is the play impossible in hunting him, once 
he accepts your challenge. Not to say 
that one is certain of being charged by 
every Alaskan grizzly that he fells, for I 
have had even females run in a retreating 
direction until knocked down; but these 
cases are really the exception, and the ex- 
periences of practically all the old bear 
hunters of that district—I have known the 
most of them—will bear me out in the 
statement that these Alaskan grizzlies 
almost invariably charge under the three 
circumstances I have cited. The natives 
of Alaska do not often go to look for 
these big bears. They have a great deal 
of respect for them—as all others who 
know them_ have. 


INTO THE BEAR COUNTRY— 
SHIPWRECKED! 


E are at King Cove, a native village 

near the site of the once famous vil- 
lage of Belkovski, centre of the sea otter 
hunting grounds of old. We are about 
600 miles southwest of Kodiak, the near- 
est town of over fifteen white inhabitants ; 
and very near the extreme western end 
of the Alaska Peninsula, and almost due 
north of Honolulu by location. And here, 
where the traveler is almost never seen, 
we will start our hunt for the biggest of 
carnivora—start it by incidentally being 
shipwrecked, almost drowned and getting 


ja foot severely frozen. 


—It was on the morning of Wednesday, 
November 1, 1916, that I left King Cove 
in a 28-foot covered-over power boat with 
Captain Charlie Madsen, for years premier 
of Alaskan-Siberian traders. We headed 
for the Isanotski Straits, at the end of 
the peninsula, and the Bering Sea coun- 
try, where I intended hunting Grant’s 
Barren Ground caribou and the big griz- 
zlies at sevéral desirable localities near 
the end of the peninsula. 


[“ was cloudy; looked like another snow 
storm; but the wind being from the 
north, rave it might and the low hills of 
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the ma:niand would protect us until we 
reached the end of the peninsula, where 
we could hunt bear and wait for more 
favorable winds. But the winds of the 
North are most fickle! 

Indeed, it was a most magnetic sight 
as we plied out towards the cape at the 
entrance of the bay, sending flock after 
flock of gay plumed salt-water ducks 
flopping off over the swelling surface of 
the blue-green sea. An occasional seal 
could be seen plunging headlong into the 
water from the jut of a reef or an out- 
crop of the rocky shore line. The hills 
were gray, dappled with the first settling 
snows of winter, and the clouds were 
heavy and leaden looking. 

As we rounded the cape the swells be- 
came more pronounced, carrying a deep 
rolling greensided trough. But our boat 
plied steadily on, plunging its nose fear- 
lessly into the rising waves 


BR REASTING some five miles of rocky 
coastline, we rounded the second cape 
at the entrance to Cold (Morofski) Bay, 
which protrudes some twenty-five miles 
back into the peninsula, almost making 
what is to the west an island and what is 
to the east the end of the peninsula. As 
we had expected, the wind was raging out 
of the bay to seaward. But heading the 
boat’s nose towards Thin Point, about ten 
miles distant, we started fighting our way 
to the protection of the opposite cape. 

Madsen had been watching the sky with 
an attitude of misgiving and shortly an- 
nounced that the wind was changing to 
the southwest. 

I naturally inquired what would be the 
best course to pursue, knowing that it un- 
doubtedly meant more storm and that we 
would soon be in the thick of it. 

“Cap” decided we would take a chance 
on reaching Thin Point before the wind 
had swung to the southwest and thrown 
the storm in our faces. Once behind the 
cape and we would be safe. 


Bor we were not half way across when 
the wind, swinging out past the pro- 
tection of the peninsula and clashing 
against the tide, was soon lashing the sea 
into a stormy havoc. Diving into one 
great swell, the wind toppled its crest over 
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the boat, washing overboard the hatch- 
cover and pouring a volume of water into 
the hold upon our supplies and outfit. I 
got on deck and endeavored to get a piece 
of canvas nailed over the open hatchway 
before another big one should pour its 
volume into the boat, at the same time 
clinging as best I could to the 
pitching boat. We were now tossing 
and diving and bobbing about like the 
tiny thing we were in a great maritime 
chaos. 

In the midst of all this, and as if to 
more forcibly impress upon us our in- 
significance in this big affair, our engine 
stopped. Gas engines are hellish things 
anyhow! and always buck in just the 
wrong place. But one must act quickly 
in a case such as this, and almost before 
I knew it the boat’s sail was up and we 
were racing back before the wind, to- 
wards the entrance to the bay we had 
not long left. 

I took the rope and wheel, while Mad- 
sen though vainly endeavored to get the 
engine running again. 

But the wind was now coming in such 
gusts that each one nigh turned our boat 
onto its nose. It was also snowing and 
sleeting, almost hiding the outline of the 


* coast. 


GUST hit our sail, turning the boat 

clear on its side, taking water over the 
rail, and we narrowly escaped finding our- 
selves in the arms of Neptune himself. 
Madsen left the engine and decided we 
would run before the wind and tack into 
King Cove Bay. 

We crossed the entrance to the bay, 
driven at top speed towards the opposite 
cape and line of rocky reefs. 

Going as close to as safe, the sail was 
drawn in with an endeavor to throw it 
to the opposite side, thus turning the boat. 
But the wind was too strong and the sea 
too rough, and try as we might, we would 
only be driven helplessly on towards the 
reef where the waves were dashing their 
foam and spray high in the air. Then a 
big wave took the flopping sail, pulling 
the boat over onto its side until the can- 
vas was torn from end to end. As a last 
resort the anchor was thrown out, though 
even this failed to catch sufficiently to 
hold us and was regained at great diffi- 
culty when we saw that hitting the reef 
was inevitable. 


HE first rock of the reef that the boat 

hit, jammed its head through the bot- 
tom of the hull and we clambered out into 
the big dory we were towing and started 
for shore through the narrow, raging 
channels in the reef. But this being an 
open boat, it soon swamped in the break- 
ers and we were forced to take to the 
water and make shore as best we could. 
Swimming was impossible, but keeping 
our heads above the water as best we 
could, and riding the waves, we were soon 
washed up on the rocky shore, like half 
drowned rats. 

To build a fire was impossible for lack 
of material; but we must wait until the 
boat washed over the reef and was driven 
ashore. So, wet and cold, and facing a 
biting snow and sleet and rain pelleted 
wind, we walked back and forth over the 
rocks and waited. 

Through all this, while we had been 
battling with the elements for our very 
lives, I had noticed with no small inter- 
est how very little the storming and havoc 
had inconvenienced the little creatures 
that made their homes in or on the sea. 
The ducks swam about, quacking, and ap- 
parently thoroughly enjoying their buoy- 
ant existence. So even storms at sea, it 
seemed, were a mere matter of relativity 
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and part of the everyday life of those 
that made their home thereon. 


VENTUALLY the boat came ashore 

—it was fortunately high tide—and 
getting aboard we got out block and 
tackle, sunk our anchor as a dead-man, 
and pulled the boat up as best we could. 
Supplies and everything were drenched 
and several planks in the hull were 
smashed. 

When we had done all that we could 
we started for the village—a hard hike. 
It was well after dark when we reached 
the squatty barrabaras, or native dirt huts, 
of. King Cove, and we were wet and tired 
and miserable—ready for a meal and the 
blankets. 

As I began to thaw out, however, I 
found that part of my right foot had 
frozen—the leather boots I had been 
wearing having shrunk and stopped the 
circulation of blood, causing the freez- 
ing. I was laid up for over a week with 
my foot, though it took Madsen, with the 
assistance of several natives, somewhat 
longer to get the boat repaired and back 
to the village. 

Such are but a bit of the “pleasures” 
that often come. with hunting big bear at 
the western end of the Alaska Peninsula. 


FOUR ALASKAN GRIZZLIES IN A 
SINGLE DAY 


WAS especially fortunate in making 

a one-day bag of four of these Alaska 
Peninsula bears, a big female and her 
three yearling cubs, the latter, however, 
being as large as quite mature Southern 
brown bear I have gotten. 

Deciding to spend a day alone in the 
hills after caribou, I took the “.30-40” 
Winchester—in consideration of bear— 
and followed the beach of a lagoon or 
bay to its head about two and a half 
miles from the village. From the head 
of the lagoon a valley rose at an easy 
pitch for about two miles to a low divide 
on the opposite side of which was a large 
valley extending out onto the Pacific. 
This was a very good place for caribou. 

At the head of the lagoon I stopped to 
shoot some salt water ducks with a .22 
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Colt revolver, but had fired but a few 
shots when I was attracted by the bawling 
of a bear. And glancing in the direction 
of the sound, I saw a brown bear making 
a speedy, somewhat noisy, getaway up 
through the alders from where he had 
no doubt been eating salmon in the creek 
a few hundred yards up-valley from me. 
He was then a good five hundred yards 
distant and in the alders. I fired, hoping 
to at least turn him back down the hill- 
side, but he made the top of the ridge 
and went over it out of sight. I started 
a speedy climb up through the alders to- 
wards the top not far from where he 
went over. By the time I reached this, 
Mr. Ursus had gone down the other side 
and was making a “hiyu clattewa” along 
the opposite side of the valley. I started 
up the ridge towards an open space in the 
alders with the intent of hurrying down 
to the creek and down it with hopes of 
heading the bear off or getting a shot at 
him while crossing a wide rock slide a 
few hundred yards below. But I had not 
gone a dozen steps when I saw three other 
bears coming along at a good pace on 
quite the same course that Number One 
had taken. This was somewhat more of 
a “bear party” than I had anticipated in- 
viting myself to! 


I FELT quite certain that they would 
cross a small saddle through which the 
previous one had passed, and I decided 
to wait until they had come out of this 
and were somewhat below me _ before 
chancing a shot. I was alone, I remem- 
bered 

Squatting down in the alders, I waited, 
with gun ready, and, I must say, nerves 
tense. The first one to come through the 
saddle was the old female, a big, high 
shouldered brute that strode in a manner 
quite indicative that it was looking for 
me every bit as much as I was waiting 
for it. She was followed by her other 
two yearlings—big fellows almost as tall 
and as broad as they were long. Being 
alone, and feeling that the female would 
undoubtedly fight, I deemed it most wise 
to play doubly safe. Conditions were for- 
tunately in my favor, The wind was from 
seaward, and the alders were heavy 
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enough to conceal me from her none too 
good eyesight, and it would be difficult 
for her to determine from just which di- 
rection the report of my rifle came. The 
dispatching of the old one was of course 
my first move. The rest would be com- 
paratively easy. I did not have an oppor- 
tunity of a good shot, however, until the 
three had reached the creek bed and 
crossed and started up along the other 
side. I slipped into a heavy clump of 
alders and waited. She was not then, I 
was quite sure, aware of my whereabouts 
at least. She lumbered slowly along, yet 
ever watchful, I could see. Coming out 
in a little open space she stopped and 
made an apparent survey of the surround- 
ing vicinity. I took a coarse bead and let 
drive at her shoulder. I could fairly hear 
the bullet slap into her. With a nasal 
bellow she wheeled, and made a swipe 
viciously at the nearest yearling. I fired 
again, at which she wheeled and charged 
madly along the hillside opposite me. She 
went into a small ravine and in a moment 
came up into sight on one side and 
stopped, snout swaying high in the air 
to catch a scent of the danger. I steadied 
my aim and at the report she went down 
in a heap and rolled out of sight. “A 
bull’s-eye !” I thought, and breathed a sigh 
of relief. 


HE two cubs had made off in the op- 
posite direction, stopping occasionally 

to look about. I knocked down one of 
these at the second shot, breaking his 
_ back, though he raised on his fore legs 
and bawled for all he was worth. I was 
about to let him have another, when out 
of the ravine came Mrs, Ursus, mad and 
apparently as much alive as any such ever 
was, though dragging her right fore leg. 
She scrambled through the alders straight 
to the bawling cub. Greatly surprised, and 
a little uneasy, I again let drive at her. 
She threw her head to one side, at the 
same time letting forth another nasal cry. 
At my next shot she wheeled completely 
areund and charged along the mountain 
side for a short distance with head held 
high and every nerve strained to its ut- 
most to locate the cause of her molesta- 
tion and snarling and bawling in a man- 
ner that made me perspire uncomfortably. 
She was desperate and no doubt calling 
upon the souls of all her past ancestors to 
assist her in locating the peculiar new 
enemy. Then she charged back to the 
cub and off in another direction. And, to 
be sure, I was beginning to feel quite ill- 
at-ease and a fresh volume of beads 
sprung like mushrooms on my forehead 
when she made a dash almost straight in 

my direction. 

One does not fully appreciate the thrills 
of real bear hunting until he has experi- 
enced just such circumstances as this. To 
be alone in such a case, is, for a peri- 
odical hunter at least, a quite different 
matter from being in company—poor 
though it may be. 

She at last came to a standstill, stand- 
ing half sideling towards me, and I 
clamped the gold bead square on her neck 
and let drive. She went down, got up, 
and tearing a few alders up by the roots, 
unwillingly sank in a heap. She had fin- 
ished her career as a big brown bear on 
the Alaska Peninsula. 

The rest was quite easy and uneventful. 


ITH the assistance of three natives 

I skinned the four, took the neces- 
sary measurements for mounting, and 
brought the pelts in by boat. The natives, 
however, made a second trip, bringing 
in every bit of the meat of all four, salt- 
ing it down for winter use. The pelts 
were in fine condition and beautiful speci- 
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mens, the large one measuring a full ten 
feet. They are now in the Ohio State 
Museum. 


THE BIGGEST OF THEM ALL 


It was on Sunday, November 19, 1916, 
that I bagged the original “bear-cat”—one 
of the largest bears ever killed on the 
continent, 

We were hunting around the eastern 
side of Frosty Peak, a high volcanic 
mountain towering between Morzhovi. and 
Morofski Bays and about ten miles from 
the Pacific. This is about twenty miles 
from King Cove, near the end of the 
peninsula, and a very good place for big 
bear. It was a big one that [ wanted 
now; and though numerous tracks and 
one medium-sized bear were seen, none 
were bothered until the original “bear- 
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cat” was found. That took two days 


under Old Frosty. 


I HAD previously been hunting Grant’s 
Barren Ground caribou on the Bering 
Sea side of the peninsula and before we 
landed at the foot of Frosty Peak on our 
return there was a good twelve inches of 
snow on the ground. In places it had 
already drifted to a depth of five feet. 
Bear hunting was quite an easy matter— 
though a little unpleasant on account of 
the snow and cold—as it was a small 
matter to track the animals, and they 
were readily located excepted in the un- 
usually heavy growth of alders. And, 
as the streams were still open and full 
of salmon, but a small per cent of the 
bruins had sought their winter quarters, 
the pads of their big clawed feet having 
beaten paths along the iced shores of the 
streams where they came periodically to 
gorge themselves. 


T was late afternoon of the second day 
under Frosty Peak that we found the 


fresh trail of our longed-for quarry. We 
had been investigating the broad alder- 
patched table of one of the valleys that 
cut up towards the pinnacle of Old Frosty. 
There were numerous tracks along the 
creek where the brownies had been feast- 
ing on the silver salmon, though no fresh 
ones of a rgally large bear. But as we 
came well up to the head of the valley 
we saw the well distinguished trail of an 
unquestionably large bear where it had 
made its way up through the snow on the 
mountain side into a heavy growth of 
alders. This was at the very foot of the 
peak and in the highest growth of alders. 
Upon reaching the tracks we were well sat- 
isfied that they could have been made only 
by the paw and claw of just the bear that 
we were secking. Although it was evi- 
dent that he had been in no special hurry 
in making the climb, yet it was all that a 
six-foot man could possibly do to step 
from one track to the next. 


O the left of the alder patch was a 

comparatively open tract of rocky 
ground with only a spare patch of brush 
here and there. It was certain that he 
could not, if still in the thicket, escape in 
that direction without being noticed. But 
on the right there was a low ridge, the 
opposite side of which dipped down into 
a deep wide ravine. The alders extended 
to within a few yards of this ridge, and 
to see the other side it was necessary to 
mount to the top of it. Also, it was 
quite probable that the bear had already 
gone over this ridge and might then be 
high up in the canyon near to its hiberna- 
tion quarters. 

Being unable to locate the bear with 
my glasses, I decided to make a complete 
detour around the patch, to be assured 
whether or not he was still in there. 


O leaving Charlie on the flat below, I 

7 took the two natives and started up 
through the alders on the trail of old 
Ursus. As soon as possible we mounted 
the ridge at the right and went along the 
extent of it to assure ourselves that the 
bear had not crossed, This he had not. 
But to make doubly sure that he was still 
in that alder patch we went above and 
around them to complete the circle about 
the place. He was without question lying 
somewhere in that thicket. 

Upon reaching the flat, and as a last 
resource, we fired several volleys up 
through the alders. Then one of the na- 
tives spotted him standing in a thick 
growth of the alders, where he had got- 
ten up and was looking inquiringly down 
at us. We moved down opposite to him 
and I fired from the shoulder. He started 
off along the mountain side, like ah ani- 
mal that had just broken from its cage. 
Then I fired again. Mounting a little 
knoll in the open he peered dubiously 
down at us—in unmistakable defiance. I 
held on him full in the chest for my next 
shot, at which he let out-a bellow and 
came for us. My shots had hit, though he 
had not so much as bit or clawed at the 
wound on either occasion—merely jumped 
slightly. He was then about 200 yards 
distant, though I was well aware of the 
short time that it would take him to cover 
that distance. And he was a big fellow! 
Looked literally more like a load of hay 
_ a bear, coming down the mountain 
side. 


I HAD previously told the others not to 
shoot until I called for help, as I was 
anxious to fell this big brute single 
handed. But on he came, and though try 
as I might, I could not stop him. My 
shots seemed to be taking no effect what- 
ever. And then, when he had come about 
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half the. distance, I yelled 
“Shoot!” And I'd have liked 
to have done so long before. 
The four guns spoke simul- 
taneously, but Old Gyas still 
kept coming. 

I squatted down in the 
snow, and resting my elbows 
on my knees, decided to take 
the long chance—a shot for 
the head. I was confident 
that Madsen could stop him 
before he reached us, and de- 
termined to take a chance 
shot of dropping him in a 
heap. The two natives, how- 
ever, were not so confident 
and began to move backward, 
shooting as they went. 


HE turned an angle to cross 
a small ravine, and while 
mounting the opposite side at 
a decreased pace I held just 
forward of the snout. The 
first shot missed, as I saw a 
small flit of snow where it hit 
just in front of him. But at 
the second shot he dropped in 
a heap, falling on his belly 
with his nose run into the 
snow. After waiting for some 
moments to make certain that 
he was beyond the trouble 
point, we climbed up through 
the alders to where he lay. 
The others stood by with 
guns ready while I went up 
and poked him with the end 
of my own gun. He was 
dead. 

This had all taken but a 
few moments’ time, though 
relatively it seemed a great 
deal longer. 


He was indeed a big fellow—a genuine 


“bear-cat.” 


We gutted him, and as it was then get- 
ting late, hit for camp. The next morning 
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One of the greatest prizes of the chase, a man can get. 


we went back to Skin the animal—and no 
small task it was! ; 


E had been hit twelve times we found. 
Nine of the shots had entered the 
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neck and shoulder and two in 
the head and one in the ab- 
domen. One bullet had hit 
him squarely in the mouth, 
shattering the tops of his 
lower teeth on one side, 
piercing the tongue and lodg- 
ing in the back of his throat, 
doing no material damage. 
Four of the .30 caliber leads 
were retrieved from _ the 
shoulder, where they had not 
so much as reached the bone. 
The shot that stopped him, 
struck well up on the brain- 
box, but squarely enough to 
break the casing of the bone 
and penetrate the — skull, 
though only a part of the 
lead entered the brain, the 
most of it spattering off in 
the fleshy part of the head. 
It was a lucky shot, on an 
even more lucky day! 


E estimated his live 
weight at from 1,600 to 
1,800 pounds, and the skin at 
twelve feet in length. The 
actual measurements of the 
tanned skin, however, as made 
by Chas. A. Ziege, noted tax- 
idermist of Spokane, Wash., 
are: eleven feet four inches 
maximum length, by ten feet 
six inches spread of fore legs. 
The skull, measured one year 
after killing, eighteen and 
one-quarter inches, or one- 
half inch under the world’s 
record, according to Wash- 
ington, D. C., authorities. 
He was a big fellow, and 
handsome; a monarch of the 


animal kingdom. But knowing him and 

his kind as I do, I have no guilty con- . 
science with his death upon my hands, 

He is a big husky tryout in the wilds and 

his skin is a much prized trophy. 








Grim and foreboding, Alaska. 
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HIS world of ours should be a 
very pleasant one to live on, and 
this is particularly true for the 
man of advantages in birth, early 


surroundings and education; for, as a 
rule, he has the opportunities to gain 
knowledge and experience of things out- 
side the ordinary hum-drum of life. 
Lucky is he who may have one of these 
appeal to his imagination sufficiently to 
take it to his bosom and develop it into 
a hobby. 

Young men are prone to think that hob- 
bies are steeds for older men only to ride 
and perhaps they are in most cases right; 
but I would say to them—forget it, and 
for the sake of their own future happi- 
ness, hunt for a hobby while young, culti- 
vate it and if taken from the generous lap 
of Mother Nature, so much the better. 

On account of the comparatively small 
proportion of the year which our Govern- 
ment gives us for duck shooting, which is 
still lessened by one’s time he can devote 
to it, it would not seem, to the uniniti- 
ated, that such a pastime could prove a 
satisfactory hobby; but that assumption is 
entirely wrong, for many a duck hunter 
is on the job all the year around in more 
ways than could be gone into at this time. 
Feeling as I do now, nothing could re- 
place that part of the past which I have 
enjoyed at this fascinating sport. 


IFTEEN or twenty years doesn’t sound 
like much, if one says it quickly, al- 
though it is quite a chunk out of the span 
of life: seemingly an interminable time to 
look forward to, it is almost nothing to 
look back upon—except for the man 
blessed with the wholesome and gratifying 
qualification of retrospection—and there’s 
where a hobby comes in strong. 

So, be it known, when private tele- 
phones were a great luxury, before phono- 
graphs were as necessary an adjunct of 
the household as a kitchen-range, and be- 
fore the auto and motor-boat ate up dis- 
tances, we used to hunt wild-fowl and 
have a bully good time at it, though ac- 
companied with much rougher work and 
more uncertainty, and some of us were 
not very old then. I love the sport as 
much to-day as I ever did and the prog- 
ress of invention has made it much easier 
and more comfortable for an older man 
to enjoy; but my memory clings to the 
old gasoleneless days when the untrodden 
beaches were grand in their lonesome- 
ness; the free wind singing in the halyards 
or moaning under the gables of the shanty 
on the dunes lulled us to sleep, and when 
the strident sound of the put-put was not 
heard in the land. Long before the hydro- 


aeroplane came to scare the “innards” out 
of our wild-fowl, civilization was working 
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with steady strides, with the sureness of 
the root which eventually cracks the ce- 
ment, to tame and undignify the sur- 
roundings which these waifs of the air 
and water love so well, 


NE memorable trip occurs to me which 
will always stand out as a bright point 
in the dimming perspective of the past. 

It was before the spring shooting had 
béen stopped, the best season for brant in 
these waters. The latter part of March 
was the logical time as the ice had then 
been out long enough to make the bays 
and lagoons inviting to the migrating birds 
on their northern voyage and there they 
congregated in hordes. 

About the first of the month when The 
White Wolf of the North had let go his 
grip on the bays and the beaches, the call 
to them got hold of our heart-strings and 
great were the preparations! If any un- 
toward incident happened to interfere with 
the consummation of one of these trips it 
was a calamity impossible to estimate. In 
those days we did not express ahead of 
us a steamer-trunk filled with our neces- 
sities, for we were afraid it might go 
astray; but a night or two before the 
ecstatic hour of train time we packed our 
duffle-bags with articles checked from a 
list compiled over a period of three or 
four previous weeks. With these and our 
gun-cases, we needed only a pick-axe to 
complete our resemblance to a party of 
prospectors as we located ourselves in the 
smoking-car, 


RRIVED at the dock, after an hour 

and a half ride, we found the boat 
awaiting us, and “Cap’n Bill’s” weather 
beaten smile welcoming us with a cheery 
greeting. Under the lee of the land the bay 
was quiet, but out beyond, the nor’wester 
was whipping it into wh:te-caps and the 
light-house was just commencing to wink 
at us, some ten miles across the darken- 
ing scud. It was a hopeful, inspiring, ele- 
vating sight—an atmosphere which should 
be a tonic to any man. 

“All aboard, boys!” sang the Captain; 
“we got to git out thar afore it’s derk”— 
and with all her reefs in and her peak 
lowered our good ship eased off from the 
bulkhead and her main-sheet ran out until 
she slid away at full headway before the 
wind. Oh, boy! but that salt air sme'led 
good as we stood on deck and filled our 
bellows to their full capacity and drew 
all the duck and brant news we could 
from our good natured skipper. That 
quiet sail, out intc the open bay, with the 
setting sun and the fast tescending night, 
was aiways worth the pr.-> of admission 
aione to me. A good-sized flock of brant 
undulating against the skyline delighted 
us and stray broadbill whizzed by over- 
head. “That’s the place for ’em t’ go—t’ 
th’ east’ard,” remarked Cap’n Bill, “fer 














they’ll work around up aginst th’ wind in 


th’ mornin’—if it holds t’ th’ nor’west. 
There’s enny quantity of ’em on th’ east 
aidge of Middle Ground, jus’ sottin’ there 
an’ eatin’ their heads off.” 


S darkness shut in around us the 
cheery light from the cabin came 
up through the hatch, and with it a won- 
derful odor of sizzling ham and eggs; 
for George, the skipper’s brother, was 
busy with the frying-pan on a little two- 
by-twice stove abaft the centre-board 
trunk. With the experience of years at 
the tiller and close contact with the bay, 
the Captain located Shark’s Hole, drew 
north of it, slid by it and, trimming in the 
sheet, luffed around it to the south’ard, 
and there we were on Great Flat with 
only four feet of water under us and out 
of the sea-way. “Let go them halyards!” 
called our old salt as the main-sail slatted 
in the stiff breeze, and at the end of the 
fetch George heaved the anchor over. 
Well, we’ve all had dinners with that 
great condiment The Out-door Hunger 
Sauce, but those were some dinners! And 
then, we slept on the boat—a 32-foot cat, 
broad of beam and filled with blankets. 
After a smoke and before turning in, I 
went out on deck to look around. With 
the surf thundering on the outer bar, the 
inky blackness about us and the eternal 
dome overhead with its inpenetrable mys- 
teries, our little craft seemed like such 
an atom of the universe that I went below 
duly humble but exhilarated. 


HE light had been doused, the con- 

versation had ceased and [ lay with 
both eyes open and a very interrogative 
mind, when the r-r-rump, r-r-rump of 
four guns broke into the noises of the 
night, wafted down to us from far up 
to windward—an unusual and ominous 
sound, occurring as it did. “Ha!” ejacu- 
lated the skipper, “some of them fellers 
jackin’ them geese. Too bad, ain’t it? 
Now, herk a minnit!” We were all ears, 
when shortly a faint aa-onk was heard, 
followed by a clarion of alarms as the 
remainder of the flock went over us, down 
wind. The incident was enough’ to delay 
sleep while it was talked over from every 
angle. The last thing I remembered was 
the lap-lap of the water as it ran against 
the bilge and glided out under the stern— 
and it was a most pleasing sound to 
my ear, 


WE were not tired enough to wait for 
the alarm next morning and George 
stirring around and working at the fire 
was the first sight to greet my eye. It 
was delicious to lie there and see him 
beat that buckwheat batter—and how he 
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did beat it! That was most of the secret 
of those cakes. They were about ten 
inches in diameter, looked like porous 
plasters and the maple syrup sank out of 
sight in them in a jiffy. We were up 
and at them in due course. 

The wind had completely died away 
during the night, and when I poked my 
head through the hatch we were sur- 
rounded by a dense fog. Our bayman was 
not just where he wanted to be so awaited 
sufficient daylight for navigation, broke 
our anchor and went off with the out- 
going tide—which maneuver robbed us of 
the morning flight. It was all interesting 
as we peered ahead and tried to puncture 
the thickness. The occasional cry of a 
high-boy (loon) added to the queerness 
and the little hell-divers (grebes) were 
squealing and playing all about us. 

“They'd ought t’ be plenty of brant in 
the bay—th’ eel-grass is thicker’n th’ har 
on a dog. They wan’t much ice t’ carry 
it out this season,” soliliquized the 
Captain, 

“We're on the flat yet, Cappie,” I ven- 
tured as I glanced over the counter; 
“there’s not much water here.” 


66 ALL, yes they is, but it’s spread 

out kinder thin,” returned our 
bayman, with a contraction of his risibles 
accompanied with applause from the gal- 
lery. “Say, George, did y’ ever see sich 
a tide? It’s goin’ like a hoss!” 

“Yes, yes, Cap. Goin’ like thunder an’ 
Tom Walker!” 

“Looks like we’re on the aidge of Mid- 
dle Ground now, don’t it? Try an oar, 
George,” and as the dripping blade was 
withdrawn with the tell-tale mud on its 
tip, “Sure ’nuf. Hard a lee!” and the 
boat rounds to with her nose buried in a 
smother of sea-fog. 

The battery was soon slid off the life- 
boat, anchored and weighted down. Some 
200 decoys were strung out to leeward, 
about fifty-fifty of broadbill and brant, 
and when putting out the tail-enders our 
guides were lost to view. When all was 
ready, Cap’n Bill and I got in and the 
boat went off into oblivion. 


"THERE was no possibility of decoying 
any fowl; we had to trust to luck that 
we might be in the path of some of the 
restless “bunches” trading around the bay. 
At that time it was a new experience and 
a highly interesting one. We heard our 
first opportunity before we saw it, for 
the whiff-whiff of the beating wings on a 
crescendo scale prepared us, and suddenly, 
as if thrown out of a window, a small 
flock of broadbill buzzed across our feet. 








A reflection in the fog. 


A Reminiscence 


I missed with my first but scored with 
the second and the Captain reversed the 
order. We gave a hail over the quiet 
water to George and heard him answer. 

That was great fun that morning. 
Our range of visibility was exceedingly 
cramped and we had to get real busy to 
draw on a bird before it became a phan- 
tom. Many of them could be heard pass- 
ing us on either side without our seeing 
them, The fog varied in density, for one 
moment it would open up permitting a 
satisfactory long shot and then it would 
crowd in on us, making shooting almost 
impossible. Not a brant came-to us, but 
I had hoped to get a crack at a goose, as 
they dislike the fog and travel low when 
on the move. I have never heard of one 
coming into a battery-rig in these waters 
under normal conditions. 


WE were suddenly aware of a breeze 
at our backs which freshened and 
pushed the mist ahead of it in waves until 
the last wall went by us and only little 
veils were left skimming over the water. 
Rolling away it bared the old, familiar 
landscape with the mainland miles to the 
north and the strip of beach somewhat 
nearer to the south. Clouds scudded over- 
head while the sun shone through the 
breaks and danced on the waves. The 
wind held steady and strong, and then 
we had some real “gunnin’.”. The ducks 
came up against the nor’wester and 
sheared off on both sides of us, giving us 
a fair chance to show what we were good 
for. Quite a few stayed with us and for 
an hour George was kept busy picking up, 
down to leeward. 

As the afternoon shortened a chill came 
in the air, the sun faded away and finally 
disappeared behind a dark grey wall 
which rose above the western horizon. 
Cap’n Bill stood up, looked it over and 
remarked dryly, “I think we’d better git 
out o’ here—it looks kinder owly over yen- 
der.” Though I hated to quit I yielded to 
his judgment, so we signalled to George 
and soon we were busy taking the stool up 
and shipping the battery onto the life- 
boat. By this time the dark grey wall 
had turned darker yet, and had towered 
until almost half way to the zenith and the 
wind blew a small gale. As we poled 
back to the catboat and just before we 
réached it old Boreas let out another link, 
ripped up a feather bed and a blizzard of 
icy snow engulfed us. How good that 
cabin felt with the little stove crackling! 


HE God of the Winds seemed to bring 

up all his reserves that evening for an 
attack on the bay. Our rigging, instead 
of slapping the mast, bellied out before 
the blast and whined like bullets, and the 
“wave-crests broke into stinging shrap- 
nel.” All hands put their backs into the 
anchor rope and by heaving made enough 
ground to windward to get the other hook 
out and then eased away until we had the 
boat riding on a long, easy pull. 

Next morning we awoke to the patter 
of rain on the cabin top and the wind 
from the same quarter and still going 
strong. That was a trying day, for it 
would have called upon all the resources 
of a professional cheerful person. 

When the rain abated a little, about 8 
o’clock, the battery was gotten overboard 
and while the guides were putting out the 
stools, it suddenly came down again in 
squirts, driving the men back to the cabin’s 
shelter. Out in the channel a great old 
sea-way was running, and even where we 
were it would have been foolhardy to at- 
tempt lying in the boxes. The decoys, 
when not doing a skirt dance, were stand- 
ing on their heads, and a few of them 
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pulled up their weights and went careen- 
ing off to leeward. 


ND then the brant began to come— 

in bunches—up against the wind, just 
as if a command had been given to rally 
to windward. We watched them from the 
cabin windows, and with no signs of life 
on the boat, some of them came within 
100 yards of us. It was a beautiful sight 
as flock after flock went by, their sombre 
backs melting into and their white bellies 
in bold relief against the lowry back- 
ground, as they weaved their way over the 
lumpy water. 

Brant were Cap’n Bill’s great weakness. 
“Ain’t them pootie, though? I tell ye, if 
a man could live out in that battry naow 
he could get a mess of ’em, i’ gollies!” 

Dinner time came and went while we 
smoked, watched the clouds and tried to 
be philosophical. As in good weather, we 
could shoot until 4 p, m. only, I began to 
show signs of nerves about 2 o’clock, and 
as if to oblige me, the rain gradually les- 
sened and then stopped. 


‘THE Captain was ready and we piled 
into the sharpie, poled out and got into 
the boxes. As George left us, Jupiter 
Pluvius let go his hold again and we re- 
mained standing with our backs to it. 
With the water streaming from us, Cap’n 
Bill said, “I hate, worse’n thunder to see 
you go home skunked on brant. We ain’t 
got much weight in the battry, but it can’t 
be helped—she’s got t’ ride high or we 
can’t stay in her.” The machine, in fact, 
stood up like a wen on a bald head, but 
as we talked the downpour eased up and 
we lay down and prepared ourselves for 
what fate might decree. 

In less than an hour [I had brought 
down eleven brant—not a duck came 
near us. Cap’n Bill, who had originally 
“schooled” me, did not raise his gun. The 
birds came in by ones and twos and ap- 
peared to be stray members from the 
flocks which were moving around the bay 
but did not honor us. y gun was a 
93%4-lb. double, 10-gauge, 32-in., loaded 
with 4 drs. of E. C., with 1% oz. of chilled 
No. 4’s, and when I held right it didn’t 
do a thing to ’em. It was my first ham- 
merless and our skipper said “That seems 
to be a pootie good shootin’ iron; but them 
things allus remind me of a mooly-cow 
*ithout enny horns.” 


T the conclusion of forty-eight hours 
of as many vicissitudes in the 
weather as I have ever experienced, the 
rings went up on the mast, we heeled 
over to starboard and made a long beat 
home, under reefs, with water flying over 
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our windward bow and pouring through 
the scuppers. I entered town with the 
brant and as many more ducks swinging 
from my shoulders, an object of interest 
to the less fortunate. 

I have enjoyed many similar trips full 
of ple#$ure and new experiences, and they 
were not expensive in those days; but it 
was only a comparatively short time after 
this when I was the “guest” (same kind as 
a hotel has) of a skipper who had a 
big 4-cylinder boat with head room in 
her cabin, that we were discussing the 
changes which had taken place, and he 
remarked: “Oh, it’s gettin’ so you can’t 
do nothin’ unless y’ enjoy a Panhard- 
Mercedes income.” 

We had a wonderful game dinner a 
few evenings later. The brant of the 
East (branta bernicla) is nothing but a 
small goose, and his Lucullustian proclivi- 
ties are very similar to those of his big 
cousin, branta canadensis (Canada goose). 
The flesh of both is gamey, but has none 
of the fishy taste which ruins the delec- 
tability of some of the salt-water ducks. 


Field and Stream 











The battery goes on the ships 
tender. 








HAVE been hungry enough to eat and 

enjoy shelldrake pie when properly 
camouflaged by a skilful bayman’s cuisine, 
and have even attempted coots (scoters), 
yet in spite of the fact that I am “re- 
luctant to dim the glories” of the broad- 
bill as he appears in the air or on the 
table—for he is one of my first loves— 
I am willing to admit that the mallard, 
teal, etc., feeding on inland waters, are 
generally more pleasing to the palate. 
Still he tastes good to me. Though 
chunky in body and built more like a 
working-boat than a half-rater, he attains 
great speed when straightened out, with 
his wings buzzing in third and his foot 
on the accelerator; and if 1 can then drop 
him dead, at a respectable distance, and 
am lucky enough to get one of his pals 
with my second barrel, I’m happy enough 
to jump out of the battery or kick a hole 
in it. 

In his spring dress no more valiant or 
handsome child of liberty cleaves the air 
—long may he wave o’er the land of the 
free and the home of the brave! 








HE making, or rather adapting, 

of .22 caliber rifles to serve as 

target or hunting pistols seems 

recently to have sustained a 
marked impetus, judging from the ar- 
ticles and photographs appearing in the 
outdoor publications. There is something 
about the taking of a firearm that is made 
for general use and to suit the tastes 
of the public at large, and changing it 
into a form different from what its man- 
ufacturers intended and to suit the indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasy of its owner (where- 
by it assumes attributes different from all 
other firearms) that appeals to the inven- 
tive and creative genius of most men at 
all interested in the shooting game. It 
tends to boost his pride in his own 
ability to create an article a bit better 
(to his way of thinking) than any other 
yet produced, and this spirit is respon- 
sible for the fact that we, of the present, 


use the automatic rifle instead of the 
flintlock of pre-Revolutionary days. 
Therefore, in presenting these two 

pistols for the consideration of the 


readers of Fietp AND StrEAM, I do so, 
not with the idea of originality or any 
claim to an invention, but simply that 
they suit my own individual taste better 
than any stock pistols I have been able 
to buy, and that perhaps others might be 
interested and wish to originate some de- 
signs of their own. 


‘THE fact that the great majority of 
grips on pistols in the open market 
closely approximate a club instead of a 
real “grip” that properly fits the hand, 
and is one of the most important factors 
in a proper trigger “squeeze,” is the 
“raison d'etre” for the two pistols here 
shown. 


Homemade 
Pistols 


By 
Howard 


C. 
Murray 


The grip now being put on most auto- 
matic pistols by their manufacturers 
comes nearer to the ideal grip than 
those on revolvers and single-shot pistols, 
and the grips on these two pistols of 
mine are a sort of combination of an 
automatic grip and a cornice saw- 
handle tilted at such an angle with 
the barrel as to bring the hand in 
a natural position at nearly right angles 


with the barrel where a comfortable 
“straight-line” trigger squeeze can be 
obtained. 


It is really surprising how little diffi- 
culty is encountered in adapting a .22 cal. 
rifle to a grip fashioned to fit your indi- 
vidual hand, and how great is the satis- 
faction realized in the making and subse- 
— using of a pistol made by your- 
self 





Y first effort is shown in No. 1 of the 

photographs. It was made during 
leisure moments, in the garage, and the 
only tools needed were a jack knife, 
spoke-shave, three chisels (% in., % in., 
1 in.) and a wood rasp. 

A pattern was made upon card board 
with the grip of a Colt’s Army auto- 
matic and the handle of a cornice saw, as 
above mentioned, as the central idea. The 
pattern was sawed from a piece of black 
walnut 13% in. thick, obtained from a 
local furniture factory. It was worked 
down with saw, knife and woodrasp, 
with frequent fittings and tryings, until 
the required shape was obtained. The 
cut to receive the trigger should be made 
as the first operation after roughing out 
the block. 

The pistol itself was a Savage 22 cal. 
“Junior Model,” takedown rifle with the 
barrel cut down to 7 inches. The rear 
sight was removed and reseated further 
back on the barrel, between the breech 
and the bolt cuts, as shown in the photo- 
graph. This necessitates cutting off a 
little of the sight base but makes no 
particular difference in the functioning 
of the sight. A slot was filed for the 
front sight at the front end of the barrel 
- the same relative position as on the 
rifle. 


THE original takedown screw was 
used to fasten the barrel on the stock 
although its position was set back 1% in. 
to bring the point of fastening near the 
center of balance, which is further back 
in the pistol than in the rifle, due to 
cutting off of the barrel. 

A trigger guard from an old revolver 
was inserted into the stock and replaces 
the original trigger guard of the rifle. 

















A % in. hole was drilled through the 
grip as shown in Fig. 1, and a bolt in- 
serted, connecting at top of grip with a 
countersunk nut to reinforce and strength- 
en the stock. Otherwise no mechanical 
changes were made. 

The trigger pull, or rather “squeeze,” 
on this pistol is excellent, there being 
very little “creep.” 


TS worst fault is the fact that it is 

rather muzzle heavy and this was 
fairly successfully remedied in my pistol 
by boring out the grip and loading it with 
lead to counter-balance the weight in the 
barrel. I originally intended having a 
ten inch barrel on this pistol, but this 
length barrel made the pistol too un- 
steady to be accurate without a rest. The 
muzzle heaviness is caused, of course, by 
the great amount of metal in the barrel 
from the chamber forward, and to the 
grip being, of necessity, set so far back. 
I am convinced that if the barrel were 
tapered, the barrel length maintained at 
10 inches, and another trigger plate made 
so that the trigger would lie forward of 
its present position to about under the 
breech, and the grip consequently 
brought forward under the position of 
the bolt when the action is closed, the 
balance would be greatly improved and 
an excellent pistol be the result. The 
action of this Savage is too well known 
to need any description, and its accuracy, 
positive ejection, ease of cleaning and 
general simplicity recommend it highly 
for a “made-over” pistol. 

My pistol weighs 29 ounces, which is a 
convenient weight to carry, and about 
right, in a .22, for steady holding, as very 
little recoil is felt. 

The Quackenbush Bicycle Rifle lends 
itself very readily to transformation into 
a pistol. The barrel is much lighter than 
the Savage rifle, as it comes from the 
factory, is 12 inches long and chambered 
for short cartridges only. The weight of 
the breech-block and the breech end of 
the barrel put the balance exactly where 
it should be, and the trigger is placed 
far enough forward to bring the grip of 
the pistol exactly where it best balances 
the gun without cramping the trigger 
finger. These facts are very evident on 
first inspection of the Quackenbush, and 
caused me to at once procure one for 
experimentation, as it particularly cov- 
ered the points in which the Savage 
pistol was at fault. 


Homemade Pistols 

















"THE grip was developed in much the 
same manner as the Savage pistol 
grip, but one or two minor faults were 
guarded against, chief of which is too 
little thickness in the grip of the Savage 
where the second, third and fourth fin- 
gers clasp it, and a better, firmer handfull 
of grip was evolved. This grip, which 
exactly fits my hand, together with the 
proper balance of the gun, makes a very 
fine handling weapon. The “swing-out” 
breech block of the Quackenbush also 
makes it easier and faster to handle, 
as it can be fired, ejected and reloaded 
without removing the right hand from 
the grip, as is necessary with the bolt 
action of the Savage. The trigger, how- 
ever, has a tendency to some creep and 
has not so clean a squeeze off as the 
Savage, and this constitutes its chief 
fault. 

The factory fittings, the skeleton stock, 
the wire pistol grip, and the lock nut, 
Fig. 2, were removed, as were also the 
factory sights, front and rear, and the en- 
tire rifle, which comes nickeled, treated to 
the browning process. The barrel was cut 
down to ten inches, and rechambered to 
take the 22 Long Rifle cartridge. A 
Lyman No. 5 combination ivory bead 
and pinhead globe sight was mounted on 
the end of the barrel, and a sporting rear 
sight, taken from a Remington Model 





12, 22 cal. repeating rifle, placed on the 
rear. A low base Lyman or Marble peep 
sight with a large aperture, and 
mounted upon the top of the grip which 
extends over the hand, would be a good 
addition to this pistol, I believe. The 
trigger pull of this rifle had to be light- 
ened considerably to be used as a pistol. 


A SLOT conforming to the outline of 
the frame Fig. 2, was cut in the 
walnut block intended for the stock in 
such a manner that the trigger guard 
projects through the bottom, as_ the 
photograph shows. The stock was se- 
cured to the pistol by two screws, one 
entering the frame at the forward 

and a long wood screw, for which a hole 
was drilled through the frame beneath 
the breech block, entering the grip nearly 
to its base, thereby strengthening it. 


HE stocks of both these pistols were 
finished in the natural oil finish, and 
blued butt plates attached to each, pro- 
ducing very handsome guns. Both are 
very accurate, almost equaling a rifle at 
50 yards, with a rest. They serve near- 
ly all the purposes of a rifle, afield, 
and are easy to carry in a belt holster. 
As a side arm for small fry on big game 
hunting trips, as a firearm for the fisher- 
man, who of necessity is unable to carry 
a full sized 

gun, for target 

shooting, or for 











just a “gun” to 
pack on woods 
rambles or to 
“pot” tin cans 
or the occa- 
sional rabbit 
about camp, 
these _ pistols 
are excellent 
acquisitions to 
any man’s ar- 
senal, and, as 
before _ stated, 
the satisfaction 
of personally 
making a fire- 
arm fitted to 
your own indi- 
vidual hand, 
and _ sighted, 
targeted, and 
equippedac- 
cording to your 
own individual 
tastes, makes it 
doubly prized. 
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My 
Rainbow 
Trout 


A 1919 Prize Fishing 
Contest Story 


By 
Hugh G. 


Nicholson 


OR many years, when “the fever 

struck me,” was a wanderer 

over several of the northern bor- 

der states and portions of Canada 
for rod and reel fishing. Then, quite by 
accident, some ten years ago, I ran 
across Burt Lake, Michigan. I now go 
there every year for two weeks or more, 
as the fishing is always good, and of 
more or less variety. 

From the hotel across the lake it is 
about five miles to the mouth of Maple 
River, which is well stocked with brook 
trout, running well as to size. Early in 
the season it is nothing unusual to get a 
two pounder, while later they run 
smaller, but you get very few below the 
keeping size. Then early in June the 
trolling in the lake is excellent for wall- 
eyed pike. This year I spent the first 
half of June there, and on four successive 
days caught the limit for my boat by 
four o'clock in the afternoon, their 
weight averaging three pounds. 


T the other end of the lake from the 

mouth of Maple, the Sturgeon River 
empties, after following the line of the 
Michigan Central for miles. This stream 
is alive with rainbow trout, but that does 
not mean you will bring home many at 
night. The best I have ever done, with 
my guide, was twenty-six. Both Maple 
and Sturgeon are nice clean streams for 





wading, and are the easiest trout streams 
to fish that I have ever run across. Then 
if you get tired of wading at any time, 
you can troll in the lake for pickerel or 
wall eyes, still fish for perch or rock 
bass, or cast for both large and small 
mouth bass. 

Mind you, you get this all easily from 
the one hotel. There is also occasionally 
a large rainbow landed from the lake, 
and just often enough to let you know 
they are there, a musky or a white fish. 


yo stay would not be complete 
without an introduction to the head 
guide, Harvey AuFrance—good old fat 
Harvey, and his Ford of 1913 vintage, 
“Nancy Hanks.”- The wind shield is 
cracked intéd four pieces, it has not had 
a bath since it was made (I am not 
speaking of Harvey), and its collection 
of rattles and groans are numerous; but 
if you start away in it, I can assure you 
that you will get there and come back. 
These trips to the trout streams over 
the sand trails, through the pine woods 
and over the desert plains are wonderful. 
Harvey, with his jolly talk, and the feel- 
ing that to-day I am going to get the 





HONOR CERTIFICATE 
Fifth Prize Rainbow Trout 





Weight—7 Ibs. 

Length—24% inches, 

Girth—17% inches. 

When—August 25, 1919, 

Where—Sturgeon River, Wol- 
verine, Mich. 

Rod—Revenoc, Steel fly, 9% ft. 

Reel—Revenoc Double Multiply- 
ing 60 yd. 

Line—Revenoc Japanese silk, 18- 
Ib, test. 

Lure or bait—Worms, Carlisle 
Hook No. 2. 











Come and get it. 








big one for which I have waited so long 
contribute their part to the joy of living. 
When I left Burt Lake for home last 
June it was with a sad heart, as I still 
had caught nothing looking like a trout 
that weighed over two pounds. After 
getting home, I dreamed of those beauti- 
ful sunsets from the hotel, imagining I 
could see the dancing of the brilliant 
northern lights, could hear the singing of 
those darned mosquitoes on Maple, hear 
Harvey tell of how he had landed a 
“Bull Moose” or see the fading out of 
Colonial Point as its outline was lost 
in the deepening night. It grew on me 
so that in August I decided to go back 
once more and have a try at the rain- 
bows as they were going back up Stur- 
geon. It seems that in late May they 
come down stream into the lake, and go 
back up the last two weeks in August. 


HERE were four of us in the party 

the day in question. We left the 
hotel at eight a. m., with Harvey, in 
Nancy Hanks. It was twelve miles over 
to the point we wanted to fish, “The 
Chicken Farm.” About four miles from 
the hotel we came to a point at which 
some men were rebuilding the road. The 
sand was at least twelve inches deep and 
Nancy went right after it. In a moment 
or so something snapped, and I yelled 
to Harvey that something was broken. 
We stopped and gathered a strut rod 
from the road, that had been dragged off. 
1 asked Harvey if we should not go toa 
shop and have the car fixed. e said 


























“No, the old thing will run as long 
as I have the engine and the 
steering wheel left.” So we put 
the rod on the running board and 
went on. Soon we were going 
through the trees, and when 
Harvey yelled “low bridge,” every- 
body ducked, or was whipped in 
the face with the limbs. Finally, 
after a wild ride, interspersed 
with numerous yarns, we reached 
the river, and by ten o’clock were 
all rigged up to fish. 


UST at this point the stream 

has a recorded current of five 
miles an hour, and at every bend, 
and they are numerous, there is 
a good hole. By creeping up care- 
fully we would often see two or 
three big ones lazying around in 
the water, seemingly standing per- 
fectly still, except for a slight 
waving motion of their tails. I 
picked out a nice place where I 
could see a big old fellow, and 
for nearly two hours let my hook 
drift down and against his nose, 
Occasionally he would bunt it 
away, and once [ thought he was 
going to take it; but he merely 
pinched off the head of my worm. 

It was now twelve o’clock and 
time for our dinner, We always 
have a basket from the hotel to 
which we add hot coffee and fried fish. 
Harvey is some cook, and a man usually 
tries himself when it comes to eating his 
fried trout, with the other good things 
that are on hand. 

Well, I hated to leave that big trout, so 
I cast out once more and let it drift 
down into place, laid the end of my rod 
over an overhanging limb of driftwood, 
and tied the butt to a small cedar tree 
about the size of my thumb, using a 
stringing chain. When I told Harvey 
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“I'll get even with you.” 


what I had done, he said, “Oh, h—1. I 
will eat all the fish you catch that 
way.” 


SAID “All right. We are going to try 

and fool that old rascal anyway.” 

We ate, rested and told stories, and at 
the end of an hour, I said, 

“Well, I am going down now and get 
my fish.” 

Harvey said—well I can’t write what 
he said, or this could not go through the 
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mails. Anyway, he didn’t ex- 
pect me to catch the fish. 

Just before reaching my rod, I 
saw it take a strong bend and 
heard the reel sing, so I knew 
there was something doing. I got 
there and couldn’t untie my chain, 
so I had to cut the tree with my 
knife. By that time all of my line, 
60-yds., was out, and the fun began. 

He was headed for Burt Lake 
and was making time. No trouble 
for me to follow with that current 
at my back and him to pull me on. 
I began to reel in, and as I tight- 
ened on him he spiraled through 
the air some four feet from water. 
When I saw that circle of silver, 
I knew I had a good one. He 
went first this way and that, with 
me following, constantly down 
stream and gaining a little line all 
the time. Several times he mixed 
me up with snags and logs, and 
I don’t know yet how I straight- 
ened out the kinks and unwound 
him. After probably ten minutes 
and some two hundred yards 
down stream, I snaked him up to 
the shore in about eight inches of 
water, put my foot under him and 
kicked him out. I then reached 
into his gills and took him up to 
where the others were. 


EORGE SUTHERLAND said, 
“Well, Nick, he is worth coming all 
the way up here for.” 

Harvey said, “Well, I will be d—d; it 
he had gotten on my hook I can see 
how I might have landed him, but I 
don’t see yet how in the h—! you ever 
did it.” 

I knew then Harvey had no respect 
for me as a trout fisherman; but I am 
not mad and I am going back again. Are 
you going to join us? 
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The Alder Pasture Mystery 


By 
Fred Copeland 


66 OLD it! Just a second, now!” 
cautioned Steve as he twisted 
the flappers on the focal plane 
shutter till it was set for one- 

fortieth of a second. 

“TI got ter let go this barberry bush; the 
prickers are bitin’ my knuckles,” com- 
plained Joe Pinard. “I wish there was a 
partridge roostin’ on that old apple tree— 
say, I’d show action—and it’d be natural, 
all right,” and having thus explained his 
feelings in a loud voice he lapped a scratch 
on his thumb. 

“There, now let’s sting her again; I’ve 
got a hole opened up in the old box that 
ought to suck in enough sunlight to warp 
her vitals. Hook onto the bush, bend her 
over and peek at the tree—believe there is 
a partridge, even if there ain’t.” 

“Yeah,” complained Joe. 

“Let yer gun swing ‘round so’s we can 





“Mark him, watch.” 


see the old crutch. Whoa!i—now squat a 
little.” 

The shutter buzzed and was still. 

Something else buzzed. Sifting the 
slanting October sunlight through his 
mottled grey feathers, an enormous ruffed 
grouse tore loose from his anchorage in 
the tree. 


Joe sprang sidewise—his right barrel 
yelling under the strain of the nitro. 

“Missed, dog gone it!” He turned a 
disgusted face toward Steve. 

But Steve was in a trance, as his open 
mouth fully attested. 

“Why didn’t yer grab yer sling-shot and 
side-wind him after I shot?” yelled Joe. 

“And all the time he was on a limb 
behind the tree, lookin’ us plumb in the 
eye—if I’d only waited a second more!” 
wailed Steve. “Gee! it would have been 
grand ; the light was ahead and showed up 
the feathers something elegant—had the 
hole opened up to F:5.6—the tree stood 
out in the hood like a white nightmare.” 

“Yeah, well, let’s load the outfit on 
again and slink out into the alder swale 
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I heard Uncle Ben tell once of a bird that could fade. 


and rave over them black stems; say, I’ve 
looked them black alders in the eye so 
often since you bought that new-fangled 
camera, I can’t tell a birch from a balsam.” 

“Probably there’s some flight woodcock 
dropped in since it spit snow the other 
night,” suggested Steve. 

“Oh, no chance; but I’m a willin’ villain, 
I am; long’s that partridge headed for 
them same alders.” 

“That was a sure-enough bird. Did you 
notice his size and the general way he han- 
dled himself?” questioned Steve eagerly. 


HEN they came to a familiar trout 

brook gurgling sleepily among the 
alder roots turning the lower stems to a 
jet black, Steve unconsciously peered 
around, scouting for a pleasing sun- 
warmed nook for a typical alder cover 
photo. But Joe, falling into an ancient 
habit, began throwing the “safe” off and 
on as he poked before him the inquisitive 
muzzle of his twin-tubed twenty-gauge. 

A roar of wing beats suddenly tore the 
brittle alder leaves into confusion at the 
head of the alder run. 

Joe instantly chucked in a shot by 
guess and hoped for a flutter of wings 
instead of a steady hum. But his ears 
were greeted by the clear twang of the 
starboard barrel of Steve’s own twenty. 

“There he goes! Mark! Watch him!” 
howled Steve, squatting and jerking his 
head back and forth in an effort to line 
the bird with one eye through the alder 
stems. 

“Missed, eh?” quickly asked Joe, peer- 
ing ahead in the professional squat of the 
grouse hunter. 

“Looks like it,” jerked Steve. And 
then he relaxed to acquaint Joe with the 
fact that this was “some rooster”—a reg- 
ular college-bred, with the wisdom and 
cunning of a chorus girl’s eye. 


TEVE unslung the camera and hung it 

on an alder, stepping about gingerly as 
he always did by habit in air charged or 
discharged with partridge presence or re- 
cent absence. 

“Where do you figure that bird went, 
this time?” inquired Joe, taking turns in 
looking ahead and glancing at Steve. In 
his mind he was going over the cover 
ahead one blade of grass at a time. When 
Steve had backed out of the camera straps 
Joe had smiled, and nodding to himself 
he smiled again—Steve’s back hair was 
rising. 

There was no need for Steve to an- 
swer; there was but one patch of cover 
ahead, and it was very small and very 


tiny. Even the hunters had sensed the 
thing with savage glee. In fancy they 
looked ahead over a ninety-rod stretch of 
open pasture to a miniature tangle of 
alders and spruce, guarded over at the 
upper end by an ancient apple tree reach- 
ing out ghostly withered arms to its grim, 
green spruce enclosure. 


OULD it be that a wise old drummer 

after dodging chilled 8’s would take 
refuge in the bushy old apple tree? This 
was just what both Steve and Joe were 
turning over in their minds when they 
reached a familiar object—a barbed wire 
fence. It had been lately restrung and 
the wires hummed at the slightest touch 
like the A string on a banjo. Steve’s habit 
was to crawl through wire fences, and 
thus he entered this one, being dragged 
back and shot ahead by inches as he solved 
the combinations. Joe, being long legged, 
always straddled, but the barbs are bright 
and shiny on new wire, thus Joe’s eyes 
suddenly rolled upward and his jaw locked 
while he fought quietly with unseeing 
hands. With a wrench and a rip both 
suddenly tore loose ané hurriedly sprang 
to their feet. 

“Did yer. hear one go?” gulped Steve, 
first on his feet. 

“Yeah—somewhere off a ways—sounded 
like——” he finished by jerking his thumb 
toward the alders they had left, and his 
Adam’s apple rose and fell silently. 

There! was a queer look in Joe’s eye 
when they came to the upper cover. Per- 
haps there would be four quick shots and 
not a feather to show for it; perhaps one 
sudden successful shot. At any rate, 
Steve entered the cover fitfully with a 
hound’s wrinkled brow and with false 


starts—he knew the particular breed of | 


bomb that would explode in any one of 
fifty unseen places about him. 

Joe faded from one alder to another. 
He was always moving but always slow 
motioned-like ; the light twenty could hop 
to Joe’s shoulder before an ordinary bird 
could turn and take evidence. 


ACH hunter slunk along his own edge 

of the tiny pocket, yet so close were 
they that the slightest swish of twigs 
carried across to each hunter and sent lit- 
tle trains of shivers along their back- 
bones. 

Whoever caught a grey wing flutter and 
was first on the trigger might end the 
suspense of both in a victory—that was 
the one silent thing both understood. As 
they crept to the upper corner both minds 
were running in the same channel: “The 


old devil has run through the cover to 
the corner.” Jumping at a moving leaf or 
their own shadows they reached the cor- 
ner, and the supreme moment. Their 
drawn faces looked into each other’s be- 
neath the branches of the ancient apple 
tree. The cover was absolutely bare—bare 
as an egg is of hair. 

These gunners were schooled in the 
most intricate tricks of partridges, and it 
was on uncertain legs that they shambled 
out in the pasture to sit down. 

“T heard Uncle Ben tell of a bird once 
that could fade,” voiced Joe, and his 
voice sounded strange in the quiet pasture. 


TEVE snorted and looked at him in 

silence. Then he spoke: “That was 
back in the 60’s when they stewed apple- 
jack out of cider up at the old Byam place, 
wan't it?” 

“No, and it wan’t back in the 50's, 
either, when parsons drank rum. Uncle 
Ben swore some partridges could fade, 
and he knows birds—why! it was nothing 
to get twenty-five in a day, back then, and 
one year he shipped five hundred to Bos- 
ton at thirty cents a pair.” 

“Five hundred! Whe-o-u!” 

“Now will you believe Uncle Ben dcn’t 
know birds? Oh, I’ve heard him tell 
about certain ones that would jump and 
never show up again—right in short cover 
like this.” 

“You’re as superstitious as a grass 
widow, now, ain’t you? We'll cool off 
and get the bird to-morrow,” added Steve, 
in a sure voice, as he picked himself up 
and, followed by Joe, dropped down to 
the brook to the first cover where he 
retrieved the camera and headed for a 
mud-spattered car hidden in a wood road. 


[XN the act of churning the crank to bring 
-. back the ruddy glow of life in the car’s 
vitals, Joe suddenly straightened up, then 
smiled and boosted again on the crank— 
he had an idea but it would keep a little 
longer. 

At Steve’s house Joe shut off the en- 
gine. “Do you really want to go back 
there to-morrow?” he inquired. 

“One of us is going to get that bird 
to-morrow, even if we break off both 
horns in the struggle,” declared Steve. 

There was no mistaking the big drum- 
mer. He jumped from almost the identi- 
cal spot the following afternoon. He un- 
tangled himself from the cover without 
showing a feather till he was sailing 
across the pasture straight for the upper 
alders, 

The second Joe realized the chance for 
a shot was lost he jumped for a vantage 
point. Far away where the pasture dipped 
over the skyline, he saw the bird’s wings 
which had been set in a downward bow 








With a wrench and a rip. 














flutter for an instant, then he was out 
of sight. Joe nodded his head wisely. 

Half way through the upper cover 
Steve’s gun spoke sharply and a bird ca- 
reened through the branches, falling over 
across the cover almost at Joe’s feet. 

“There’s your fading bird—did you see 
him fade?” yelled Steve across the brook. 

“This is a little hen bird,” Joe shouted 
back. Picking up the bird, he started for 
Steve. 


As Joe floundered through the thicket 
of alders at the brook a bird almost 
tipped him backward in surprise it flushed 
so close. Joe acted on the instant and the 
bird fell in a circling sweep out in the 
open pasture, 

Joe waited in suspense, listening. “Was 
that him?” he asked. 

In a short interval Steve’s voice drifted 
back: “Naw, only a yearlin’ drummer, but 
he feels plump though.” 

“It’s no use, I tell you,” proclaimed 
Joe breaking out of the cover, “that old 
bird ain’t here—he’s queer—I saw his 
eye glint yesterday; it was just like a 
diamond.” 

“How you talk! you know he’s right 
here in this patch; both of us saw him 
line for here with both eyes; it’s all the 
cover there is, ain’t it?” He’s back of 
some alder root or in a spruce.” And 
Steve knew grouse from the toe up. 

“He ain’t here just the same,” argued 
Joe, and it turned out he was right. 


HE week held sunny and the three 

following afternoons saw the same 
two determined gunners enter the sun- 
warmed pocket to which the big drummer 
always returned. Once they heard the 
muffled thunder of the bird’s drum roll 
Never was he flushed close by and when 
he did hurl himself free of the cover thé 
patterns of the 20’s were too thin to even 
make him wink. Always he sailed 
straight as an arrow for the upper alders. 
Even back in the days when Steve wore 
short pants and carried a muzzle loader 
he would have known the bird made its 
flight direct for the cover up through the 
pasture. 

On the fourth afternoon as they as- 
sembled their guns Joe broke into Steve’s 
thoughts with the remark: “You noticed 
those mare’s tails in the South? It’s mak- 
ing up for a wet spell, so I’ve sort of set 
to-day for you to get this old tight wad 
of a bird.” 

“You’re nice and considerate, ain’t 
you? All this wisdom just come to you?” 

“T tell you he’s a quaint specimen, this 
bird, and I can make him light in your 
lap if you promise to keep still.” 

“Light in my lap!" Steve straightened 
up. “There’s been times of late when J 
felt ycur head wan’t just right. Do you 
feel well, Joe?” 

“Me? say, I sit up a little every day, 
now. Steve, you’ve been dreaming about 
this queer bird till everything seems 
queer to you, so I’m going to tease him 
into your lap to-day—Uncle Ben and I’ve 


,” 


been talkin’. 


JE led Steve along the wood road ad- 
joining the first alders till an open- 
ing appeared. Through the opening the 
pasture stretched-away to the upper little 
island of detached cover well hidden by 
a swell of the pasture. Along the span 
of open pasture were frequent outcrop- 
pings of ledges. 

“See that ledge with the streak of white 
quartz where the land dips for the upper 
cover?” questioned Joe. 

“Yeah,” said Steve with a rising voice 
that sought further knowledge. 
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“Go up and sit down under the ledge,” 
directed Joe. “I’ll punch the old bird 
out and shoot whether I see him or not 
so you'll know he’s coming. This bird’s 
going to light right in your lap.” 

“Do you really believe that?” Steve 
threw back over his shoulder as he slid 
off the brush fence into the pasture. He 
was certain now that Joe wasn’t just 
right but he had determined to humor 
him. 

At length Joe saw Steve squat down 
under the ledge and lay his gun aside. 
After waiting a few seconds to calm his 
nerves against the thing that would hap- 
pen in a few moments, he stole into the 
alder fringe. Instantly there was a roar 
of flying leaves, clattering branches and 
pounding wings. The old bird had never 
been approached from this direction be- 
fore and was caught close by. But Joe 
was even more surprised and shot blindly 
at first, and by direction with the second 
barrel. A hasty glance showed him the 
bird going like a bullet for Steve. 


NSTANTLY Joe rushed out of the ald- 

ers and from the open pasture prepared 
to witness the battle at the far end of 
the skirmish line. He was not a second 
too soon. The bird had almost reached 
the ledge. On that historic skyline events 
were taking shape that first caused Joe 
to chuckle, to laugh out loud, then came 
moments of suspense—why hadn’t Steve 
shot ? 

Steve had picked up the bird’s course 
when it broke cover heralded by the twin 
report of Joe’s gun. It had hummed 
straight for his roosting place, then be- 
came lost a moment behind a gentle swell. 
With a numbing suddenness the big bird 
burst upon him, saw its ‘mistake in a 
twinkling, wheeled, and lit only three rods 
below the ledge in plain sight. Steve 
reached out a trembling hand for his gun, 
and the bird hurried into a depression 
back of a rock. When Steve looked back 
with gun in hand the bird was missing. 
Scrambling to his feet he glanced hurried- 
ly over the barren space before him. Then 
it was that Steve voiced his disapproval 


of his part in the program, and yelled 


back over a great distance for Joe to 
witness what kind of a fool he was. At 
times he danced nimbly to better give 
expression to his words. 

Joe rushed for the scene. On the way 
there fluttered through his mind the time 
he once roosted on a horseshed near the 
old home church awaiting the close of 
“meeting” and the opening of Sunday- 
school. The closing prayer had come in 
patch-work to his ears, but it was shrill 
at times and caked with sulphur. Verily, 
the voice that now floated to him had 
touched ancient memories. 

“Horned, squealin’ bob cats! did you 
see what the old varmint did?” hissed 
Steve when Joe reached the spot. 

“Where ‘bouts is the old rooster?” 
asked Joe. 

“Joe, I don’t know,” admitted Steve in 
a shaky voice. 


BRUPTLY both twisted in their 
4A tracks. Like a phantom the bird had 
jumped on soft wings for a sail to the 
upper alders. Instantly Steve’s left barrel 
cracked. The bird wavered and planed 
sidewise. When it struck the ground it 
jumped to its feet and stood motionless 
save for a spasmodic jerking of its head 
to locate the point of danger. 

“Winged!” shouted Steve in alarm as 
he broke into a run toward the bird. 

When Steve reached out an eager hand 
to take the old veteran, the bird ran out 
of reach. Steve sprang forward. At 





The mud-spattered car in a wood road. 


times he was close enough for a grab, 
but his fingers plucked sometimes a mul- 
len leaf, sometimes pasture grass—once 
he was rewarded with a tail feather. 

It was a thrilling sight to Joe to see the 
pair hurry hither and yon with no thought 
of direction. Every time he _ yelled, 
“Catch him,” the pair made a heartrend- 
ing spurt, then jockeyed for an offing. 

After a while it occurred to Steve he 
had a gun in his hand. Theroughly mad 
he shot when both of them were on the 
run and missed by a foot. He stopped to 
reload. “What you sittin’ up there like a 
monkey for? Come down and head him 
off,” he screamed at Joe. 

Joe hurried down to the battleground. 
“Where'd he go?” he inquired, looking 
hurriedly around, 

“He’s in that clump of dead ferns— 
chase him out,” said Steve in a stony 
voice. 


OE kicked the ferns to pieces till not 

even a field mouse could have found 
shelter. 

“Gone! Spread out and head him in 
or he’ll run five miles,” ordered Steve in 
alarm. 

It seemed to Steve that Joe had under- 
gone a change; no longer did he seem to 
harbor a feeling the bird was a phantom 
—Joe was hunting with determination. 

Fifteen minutes sped as so many sec- 
onds without reward. Then Joe’s voice 
floated up to Steve who still refused to 
go far from the vicinity where he had 
made the last grab at a great fan of mot- 
tled tail feathers. 

“Here he is,” came the welcome news. 


STEVE hurried down the pasture to 
Joe. “Where?” he shouted as he came 
to a stop. 

Joe pointed. “In there,” he said simply. 





“This is a little hen bird.” 
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“In that woodchuck hole?” 
“I can just touch his tail feathers,” 


acknowledged Joe. 
“He can’t get any farther, then?” ques- 


tioned Steve. ' 
“I guess the cover pinched out on him, 


Steve.2e 


Field and Stream 


Steve bared his arm to the shoulder, 
reached in and shortly brought the bird 
out. 

“Well, in some ways I am glad; that 
bird’s sat on that ledge the last three days 
and watched us comb the alders for him,” 
speculated Joe. 











“You saw him and knew it all the 
time?” inquired Steve. 

“Yeah, I saw him and said nothing.” 

Steve grinned as he smoothed the bird’s 
feathers. “You game old cuss,” he ad- 
dressed the partridge, “I ain’t fit to lay 
a hand on you.” 








Still-Hunting the 
Snow-Shoe Rabbit 


By Edwin O. Perrin 


HE varying hare, more popularly 

known as the snowshoe rabbit, in- 

habits a vast area of forest land 

extending over the northern United 
States, Canada and Alaska. He ranges 
north to the farthest limit of trees, and 
is sometimes found in mountainous re- 
gions as far south as West Virginia and 
New Mexico. 

Up in the fur country this interesting 
creature is of great economic importance, 
furnishing a valuable food supply to In- 
dians, trappers and explorers. But he is 
not nearly so well known to the majority 
of American sportsmen as his Southern 
cousins, the jackrabbit and the cotton- 
tail. 
Hunters who follow the snowshoe rab- 
bit find not only a fascinating pastime, but 
a sport which requires the utmost degree 
of skill. Trailing a wily and fleet-footed 
hare has all the thrills of deer hunting 
on a small scale. The rabbit is easier to 
approach than a deer, but harder to see, 
and when hunted with a rifle he is much 
harder to hit, 


ABBIT hunting affords a_ splendid 

chance to shoot during the winter 
months when other game is out of season. 
To go into the big woods in the dead of 
winter on a good pair of snowshoes is 
itself a wonderful experience. Combine 
this with hunting and you have a sport 
which is hard to equal. 

The snowshoe rabbit is considerably 
larger than the cottontail, but smaller than 
the jackrabbit. A full grown specimen 
measures about nineteen inches from nose 
to tail, and weighs close to five pounds. 


The hind legs are so long that 
when fully extended the animal 
is some thirty inches in length. 

Unlike the cottontail, the snow- 
shoe rabbit never burrows in the 
ground, but lives entirely on the 
surface. He travels and feeds 
mainly at night, hiding by day 
in dense brush and _ evergreen 
thickets. His extreme wariness 
is due to the fact that he is con- 
stantly preyed upon by a host of 
natural enemies, including the fox, 
lynx, weasel, fisher, marten, great 
horned owl, snowy owl, goshawk 
and gerfalcon. With practically 
no fighting ability, and with no 
safe retreat, he is able to outwit 
his enemies by his skill in hiding, 
and by his great speed and agility 
in flight. 


O animal furnishes a more 

striking example of protec- 
tive coloring. During the sum- 
mer months his coat is a pale 
cinnamon brown, which blends 
perfectly with the dead leaves and 
tree trunks. In winter he be- 
comes snow white all over, except 
for a few dark hairs on the ears 
and feet. There is a superstition 
in the North Woods that the fur 
actually changes color on the 
night of the first snowfall. Of 
course this is not strictly the case, 
but it is true that the animal grows 
a complete new coat of fur and 
sheds the old one in a surpris- 
ingly short time. 

















The rabbit hunter. 

















Another curious feature of this remark- 
able rabbit, and one which also shows the 
influence of environment, is the construc- 
tion of his hind feet. The toes, which 
are unusually large and strong, are con- 
nected by elastic webs of skin, In addi- 
tion the entire foot is covered with a 
heavy growth of long, stiff hair, forming 
a large pad which acts as a snowshoe. 
This enables the rabbit to travel over the 
deepest snow without sinking much below 
the surface, 


HE animal makes a distinctive trail, 

consisting of a series of three-cor- 
nered groups of footprints. The big hind 
feet land side by side in front, and the 
small front feet strike nearly together 
behind. When moving slowly a rabbit 
takes hops about a foot and a half or 
two feet long, and when speeding it up 
he covers from four to ten feet at each 
bound. When the toes are fully extended 
the hind feet make tracks as big as those 
of a large dog. 

In still-hunting the rabbit the success 
of the hunter depends almost entirely on 
the condition ofthe snow. In order to 
get good shooting it is essential that the 
snow be soft enough to show the rabbit 
tracks clearly. If it is also deep enough 
to cover the underbrush, so much the bet- 
ter, for this enables the hunter to travel 
more quietly, and affords less cover to 
the game. 

A thin, hard crust is the worst possible 
condition, for this not only makes it im- 
possible to walk quietly, but enables the 
rabbit to run over the surface without 
making a visible trail. 


HE very best time for hunting is the 

morning after a fresh snowfall, when 
ail the stale tracks are covered up and 
the fresh trails made during the night are 
easy to follow. 

At night rabbits travel in all directions 
through the woods and skip around in 
clearings and over the ice on lakes and 
streams. But when daylight comes they 
always settle down in dense swamps or on 
thickly wooded hillsides. The hunter can 
easily find one of these hiding places by 
following the first fresh tracks he chances 


to strike, but it 1s not always so easy to 
find the rabbit. 


HE trail will circle around on open 

ground for perhaps half a mile and 
will then suddenly lead into a little hollow 
full of scrub spruces, The hunter, feeling 
that game is near, worms his way through 
the brush ever so cautiously, He bumps 
his elbcw against a little tree and is in- 
stantly covered with a shower of falling 
snow, a quantity of which finds its way 
down his neck. This happens several 
times, but the trail leads on, and he never 
once relaxes his vigilance. 

Suddenly he makes an exciting dis- 
covery. Another rabbit has joined in the 
game and two trails now lead in the same 
direction. Pretty soon more tracks ap- 
pear on the scene, some coming, some 
going. There seem to be at least six rab- 
bits in the vicinity. This is rather discon- 
certing, and the hunter stops and tries to 
figure out which one to follow. Just then 
his eye catches a flash of white off to the 
left and he turns just in time to see a big 
hare rise up like a phantom. The rifle leaps 
to his shoulder, but just as he is about to 
pull the trigger the rabbit jumps behind 
a fallen hemlock and disappears. 


WIFTLY the hunter follows the tracks 

and the long-eared fellow leads him a 
merry chase. Up hill and down goes the 
trail—over brush piles and under wind- 
falls. The hunter trips and falls down 
several times. His right snowshoe keeps 
coming off, delaying the game a good deal. 
But he is determined to get that rabbit, 
no matter how long it takes, 

After some time the trail swings down 
the side of a hili, The hunter notes with 
satisfaction that the rabbit has stopped 
running and is taking short hops. He will 
probably stop soon. But what are these 
other tracks in the snow? They are made 
by the hunter’s own snowshoes! This is 
the identical clump of spruces from which 
he started, and here is the same maze of 
rabbit trails leading in all directions. 

This little drama is enacted again and 
again when you still-hunt the snowshoe 
hare, There always seem to be too many 
tracks and never enough game. But it’s 
great sport, nevertheless, and if you have 








sharp eyes and a little patience the chances 
are pretty good that there will be a rab- 
bit stew for dinner. 


HERE is a growing sentiment among 

American sportsmen that the shotgun 
should never be used against any game 
that wears fur, This should certainly ap- 
ply in the case of the snowshoe rabbit. 
If you were out merely for meat, a scat- 
tergun would be the proper weapon, but 
a light rifle gives far better sport. Of 
course it requires considerable skill to 
knock over a bounding rabbit with a rifle 
bullet, and even a crack shot misses pretty 
frequently. But it gives the game a fair 
chance and when you do connect you have 
done something worth remembering, Be- 
sides, a good still-hunter gets many stand- 
ing shots, and even after a rabbit is 
jumped he frequently hops away so slowly 
that it’s no difficult matter to get a bead 
on him, 

Many hunters consider a .22 repeater 
shooting long rifle or W. R. F. cartridges 
the ideal rabbit gun. It will certainly do 
the work nicely if the shots are well 
placed, and in any case there is little 
chance of game escaping wounded when 
snow is on the ground, 


Ru it has been my experience that a 
slightly heavier cartridge is more sat- 
isfactory. A .25 rim fire or .25-20 re- 
peater, either pump or lever-action, gives 
excellent results. These cartridges out- 
range a .22 and kill cleanly on the first 
shot without undue tearing. They also 
have the advantage of being good for 
larger game than rabbits. There is al- 
ways the chance of running into a fox, 
lynx or some other “varmint.” 

A light automatic rifle would make a 
splendid gun for rabbit shooting, were it 
not for the fact that such weapons have a 
way of refusing to function when the 
mercury gets down below zero. 

The sights on a rabbit rifle should be 
plain, strong, and suitable for rapid 
shooting. A black or gold bead front 
sight, with a large aperture tang peep, or 
a good flat open rear sight, fills the bill. 
Ivory or silver sights are out of place on 
a gun which is used for white rabbits on 
snow. 
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HIS is a “fish story.” The fish- 
iest fish story I ever told, but I 
will guarantee at the begianing 


that I will tell nothing but the 
truth, even if it is the first of April! At 
that you will hardly believe it. 

I had heard of the spring run of smelt 
in the Sandy River and had purposed to 
see it if possible but never had a chance 
until yesterday. 

The annual run began last Saturday and 
I had the good fortune to see it Monday 
and thought it so wonderful that I 
thought you would like to hear about it. 
First a few words of explanation. 

The smelt are small sea fish that come 
up to spawn in the fresh water. They 
are mostly about ten inches long, some 
smaller, some a little larger, very slender 
and considered a great delicacy by some. 
Every spring they leave the salt water and 
come into the Columbia River and seek 
especially certain rivers, avoiding others 
for some reason known only to them- 
selves. The Sandy is a river about the 
size of the Kiskiminitas, which enters the 
Columbia about fifteen miles east of Port- 
land. It does not get the heaviest run. 
That honor belongs to the Cowlitz, a 
larger river than comes in from 
the Washington side below Portland but 
the run in the Sandy is big enough 
for me. 

On Monday morning a young man of 
our congregation who lived in New Castle 
when we were there called me up and 
asked ii I would like to go to the Sandy 
in the afternoon, and take the boys and 
Jennie I joyfully accepted his invitation. 
Jennie could not go as she was getting 
ready her program for a presbyterial of 
the W. M. S. A little after four o’clock 
he arrived with his Ford and we took the 
boys and set out. We took with us as fish- 
ing tackle a small landing net I sometimes 
use when fishing for trout. I had lashed 
it to a handle about ten feet long—it had 
a hoop about ten inches across: with a little 
bag net hanging trom the hoop that would 
hold maybe two gallons. We also took 
a flour sack and a steel two-gallon 
bucket. 


WE zigzagged across town to the Col- 
umbia Highway and out that splen- 
did boulevard through suburbs and gar- 
dens and farms to the River. The road 
was crowded with autos going with empty 
bags, boxes, nets, etc., while a ‘steady 
stream met us coming back, bringing, not 
their sheaves, but their fish with them. 
We met autos with as many as three 
potato sacks filled with fish strapped on 
each side and trucks with apple boxes 
piled high and all filled with fish. A mile 
from the river we found autos parked on 
both sides of the road as closely as thev 
could stand while deputy sheriffs did all 
they could to keep the ones in the road 
moving and see that everybody got fair 
play. Everybody was in good humor and 
little trouble occurred. We kept on until 
we had crossed the river on a high bridge 
and fortunately were able to slip into a 
place just vacated by another machine not 
more than a hundred yards from the 
bridve. We fourd the hanks of the river 
densely lined with people, for all the 


The Spring Drive of Smelts 
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world like the crowd along a sidewalk 
when a procession goes by. There were 
men, women and children, old and young, 
rich and poor. Three-fourths of the peo- 
ple were there as spectators. 


seemed as though all Portland had 
congregated there and everybody talk- 
ing and laughing and having a good time. 
The steep bank about thirty feet high gave 
good footing and seating and it was like 
the “bleachers” at a ball game. We took 
our equipment and elbowed our way 
through the crowd down to the water’s 
edge, not without some difficulty. Both 
shores were lined in this way with people 
for half a mile up and as far as we could 
see down the river. The water’s edge was 
lined with fishermen and fisherwomen 
and it was hard to get a place but I man- 
aged to slig into a place just vacated by 
some one who had got enough. My’ 
friend and the boys were close behind me 
with the bag and bucket and I had the net. 
I stopped a minute to take in the sight be- 
fore trying my luck. woman in over- 
alls worked so close to me that she occa- 
sionally punched me in the ribs with the 
handle of her dipnet and a man on the 
other side did the same, Most fishers 
stood on the small rocks without wetting 
their feet but a second row waded into the 
water, some with wading boots and some 
without. All kinds of improvised dipnets 
were in use. Many had constructed nets 
out of fly. wire, some used cheese-cloth or 
muslin bags, one woman had an old bird 
cage fastened on a pole and all kinds of 
curious arrangements, while many were 
well equipped with good nets on long poles. 
The water seemed to be simply alive with 
fish—countless billions of them, all headed 
up stream against the rushing water—it 
made me dizzy to watch them. Some- 
times they seemed to be in almost solid 
masses actually crowding the ones at the 
edge out of the water. Then the mass 
would thin and vary and then come again 
in great rushes. It was wonderful to see. 
I could not help thinking of the farmer 
who saw a kangaroo for the first time and 
after long contemplation said “by gosh, 
there ain’t no sech animal.” The water 
was slightly muddy but I could see down 
into it two or three feet. I dipped my net 
upstream and swept it down and although 
at everv sweep we fishers interfered with 
each other and bunched our nets together 
we all quickly got more fish than we 
wanted. I would sweep my net and then 
swing it back over the heads and backs of 
my neighbors dripping them plentifully 
while they returned the compliment with 
interest. The bovs would quickly emptv 
it into the bucket and when it was full 
they held the sack while our friend 
emptied it like handling potatoes. Then 
he took the net a while and then we let 









James try it. Everybody was 


good 
natured and did not mind a little sprin- 
kling. Full bags and boxes were going up 
the bank constantly and empties coming 


down. Satisfied fishers were constantly 
leaving and others taking their places. 
We got more fish than we had any busi- 
ness to have in a very few minutes and 
got out of the way to make room for new- 
comers. With some difficulty we got our 
machine out of the parking and started 
home. But as we recrossed the bridge the 
sight below was so interesting that at the 
first possible place—half a mile from the 
bridge we parked again and went back to 
the middle of the bridge and took our 
places for a few minutes with the crowds 
that lined the rails on both sides. The 
river is perhaps a hundred yards wide at 
this point and we could see that the fish 
being taken from the edges were as nothing 
compared with the masses in the middle. 
The fish are deep blue on the back while 
the sides and belly are bright silver col- 
ored. To look down at the swift current 
rushing down and the fish just as swiftly 
rushing up was bewildering while the deep 
blue constantly flashing silver in the sun- 
light had a strange, weird beauty. The 
effect reminded me of an “electric 
fountain.” 


N the Columbia and Cowlitz the fish are 

taken in large nets by commercial fish- 
ermen and train loads are shipped to the 
eastern markets, but commercial fishing 
is not permitted in the Sandy. The 
smelt are in some degree protected 
as they are the principal food of the 
salmon. 

The question naturally rises—where do 
they all go to? One would imagine the 
upper channels of the river would soon 
be filled solidly. The fact, is that three 
miles above the bridge there are very few. 
None are seen going down stream and 
few are ever found dead wher the run is 
over. It seems that the fish bound up 
stream take the surface and are therefore 
in evidence while the ones that have 
spawned return down stream below along 
the bottom—at least that is the theory I 
have heard. . 

The run usually lasts about a week and 
ends as suddenly as it began and not a 
smelt can be found in the Sandy until 
with clock-like precision it begins again on 
about the same date the next year. This 
year’s run missed the time of last year’s 
by only 24 hours. 

In October the salmon run in the Sandy 
nearly as heavily as the smelt do in the 
spring. I am bound to see the run this 
fall if possible. 

We picked up two boys who had walked 
out and seven o’clock found us back home. 
We bestowed our fish on our neighbors, 
some of whom received them thankfully, 
others grudgingly as they had already had 
more than enough. We had all we wanted 
for supper—one meal of them seems to 
be enough for our family. Manv people 
can them, smoke them and pickle them 
and say they are good all the year around. 
For my part I do not care much for them 
in any shape. I ate some whale steak not 
long ago and liked it better—it is much 
the same as fresh beef. 
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In the 
Cassiar 
Mountains 


By 
Carleton 


Shaw 


WANT to first emphasize that won- 

derful thrill that comes over a 

sportsman when he realizes that at 

last he is in the most wonderful 
hunting country in all the world, except 
perhaps, Africa, and that is the experience 
very few of us have had. But this trip is 
possible within the means and not too 
long. It cost in the neighborhood of 
$1,500 apiece and took seventy-three days 
in all, counting our wreck on Estikine 
while homeward bound. I say sports- 
men’s paradise emphatically. 

Ned, my Taltan Indian guide, and my- 
self were standing in front of our new 
camp, located at the base of Hearts Moun- 
tain, being one of the Shesley range of 
the Cassiars, one late afternoon, plan- 
ning our hunt for tomorrow. Ned sud- 
denly stopped talking, hustled into my 
tent, and came out with my glasses. He 
scanned the whole side of,the mountain 
before us, then silently handed the glass 
to me. Here is what I saw. About a 
mile to the left, half way up the slope 
was a big black bear feeding on berries. 
Directly ahead of our camp on the crest 
we made out a flock of sheep standing 
evidently regarding us. The matter of 
two miles to our right, just under a 
frowning cliff we counted no less than 
forty-two goats. Near the base of the 
mountain, almost directly below the goats 
was a grizzly digging out ground squir- 
rels. A mile below our camp we made 
out a cow moose swimming a small lake, 
and to cap the climax I caught forty trout 
with forty casts of a fly, in a little pool 
near our camp. Some place, eh? And we 
had only come here for moose. We al- 
ready had sheep and goat. Next day we 
bagged bears. 


N another occasion while camped for 

sheep high up in the main range of 
the Shesley Mountains I had started out, 
Ned being sick, with my partner, Hyatt, 
on foot. When we reached the summit 
of a mountain about two miles from 
camp, Lutie, Hyatt’s guide, who always 
had glasses to his eyes made out a bear, 
feeding about a mile away, diagonally to 
our left halfway down the slope, but 
we could not tell whether it was a grizzly 
or a black. Hyatt was after sheep, but 
I wanted that bear, so we decided I go 
for him alone. Without any difficulty 
worth mentioning I got within thirty feet 
of that fellow, who was concealed from 
my sight behind a little mound before I 
knew which it was. It turned out to be 
a big cinnamon, and after watching him 
for about five minutes let drive at him 
just as he was starting down. the hill. 
He had neither heard me nor got my 
scent. It took me two hours to skin that 
bear, being some job for a fellow who 








Hyatt with the big grizzly. 


never skinned one before, and while so 
doing happened to look up and saw 
Hyatt waving his arms. ’Twas evidently 
a message as he hadn’t moved from 
where I left him, but I couldn’t get it so 
went on with my skinning. 


Cy my return back up the side of the 
mountain toward camp I ran into a 
flock of sheep, picked the biggest head 
and killed him with one shot, which 
ranged through his hindquarters and out 
through his chest. After skinning the 
head I left both there to be packed in by 
the packer on the morrow. I arrived in 
camp about seven, and found Hyatt al- 
ready there with a magnificent sheep head 
measuring forty and one-half inches with 
a remarkable spread of twenty-nine 
inches. After hearing his experiences in 
bagging this fellow I asked him what he 
had been motioning about from the moun- 
tain top. He laughed and said “While 
you were skinning that bear I saw an- 
other one over about a quarter of a mile 
to your right, and another about the 
same distance to your left, and a big 
bull moose below you, but just then we 
saw this flock of sheep and had to beat 
it, or I would have come down and told 
you. Lutie and I talked it over and de- 
cided that if you knew about those bears 
being so near you would leave that car- 
cass and run over and shoot the one on 
the right and run right back and shoot 
the other one, and then tumble down the 
mountain, swim over and shoot the 
moose, and smear the whole side of 
the mountain with gore. The Indians 
joked about my desire to always be run- 
ning either up or down when the chance 
offered, and as a consequence nicknamed 
me “the goat,” while they called Hyatt 
“the tough guy,” as he was always so hot 
and tired and yet kept going. 


HE only animal that I bagged during 

the entire trip, whose killing was not 
accompanied by the most fatiguing labor 
and hardships was my big moose. The 
weather up to September 21st had been 
favorable, and we had stayed later than 
we ought. Any day now the big snows 
might come and Ned was beginning to 
worry, for neither of us had a big moose 
head, so we decided to stay one more 
day at Hearts Mountain and devote it 
entirely to moose hunting. We were up 
and going at 7:30 the next morning, on 
horseback. Ned and I, ascending the 
mountain at rear of camp, while Hyatt 
crossed the mountain and quartered up 
the mountain opposite. Near the top we 
halted to breathe the horses a bit. We 
saw Hyatt and Lutie looking like flies at 
that distance making their way up from 
the valley below headed for two fair 
size bulls. They turned out to be too 
small later, and Lutie would not let 
Hyatt shoot them. After watching them 
awhile we started onward, and it was not 
long before we were descending the op- 
posite side. My watch said just nine 
o'clock when we dismounted halfway 
down the mountainside, where the view 
of the surrounding country was wonder- 
ful. I made myself comfortable while 
Ned was looking about. Soon he uttered 
an exclamation and handing the glass to 
me whispered, “Beegest head,” and point- 
ed down just at the base of the moun- 
tain, 


I TOOK the glass and made out a huge 
pair of antlers looking like a large 
palmetto shrub among the alders. I 
handed the glasses back to Ned, and 
whispered, “We go.” Ned was scanning 
the surroundings again. “No,” he whis- 
pered, “look! One, two, tree, four, five, 
six moose. Cows and calf all around 


him. Beeg family. Stay here until he 
get up, maybe he come this way.” Minute 
after minute went by. Hour after hour. 
The big fellow lay still, the cows and 
calves fed quietly all about him. Twelve 
o'clock came and went, and then one. 
“Lord, Ned, I can’t sit here any longer. 
I’m froze, let’s go.’ Ned was getting 
impatient, too. We had decided that if 
he didn’t move and we could crawl down 
a little ravine that we saw over to our 
left we would be within range. Silently 
we rose, and stooping crawled back up 
the side of the mountain—once over we 
started on a run, for about where we 
thought the ravine started. 


UDDENLY we bumped into a flock of 
twelve goats, but we weren’t after 
goats and they paid no attention to us, 
beyond staring as we passed. When 
breathless we arrived at the top again, 


Lutie and a goat. 


our ravine turned out to be so shallow as 
to afford no protection. But we were 
desperate by this time, and lying flat 
started sliding feet foremost down the 
gulley, Ned first, me following, close be- 
hind. How we got down without their 
seeing or hearing us I don’t know, but 
when about two hundred and fifty yards 
from the herd Ned stopped. The cows 
had stopped feeding, the calves began run- 
ning around. The bull also had risen, 
and walked out into the open glade. “You 
shoot quick,” whispered Ned. I scrambled 
around, took the best aim I could and 
let go. The cows and calves started ruy- 
ning, but the bull just stood his ground, 
staring at us intently. I fired again, 
holding lower down, for I could see I had 
shot over him. He turned and started 
into the alders, me pumping at him as 
fast as I could. Ned jumped up, and we 
both went headlong down the side of the 





mountain into the alders, and there we 
found him lying dead with one palm dug 
deep into the soft earth. Ned was posi- 


tively jubilant. We had no tape, but 
figuring my gun length, and the span of 
my fingers the spread seemed sixty-four 
inches. 


CFEICIAL measurement afterwards at 
Telegraph Creek was sixty-three- 
and three-eighths. After we had calmed 
down we started skinning out the head, 
and during this process were compelled 
to cut off his rear legs to turn him over. 
We arrived in camp about sundown, and 
met Hyatt just coming in with two beau- 


tiful sets of horns tied to his horse’s back. 


It had been a great day, and a splendid 
finish of a wonderful hunt. We came to 
Telegraph Creek with our bag limit of 
big game, a satisfied and happy pair of 
huntsmen. 
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ATE sat on the edge of my desk 

and eyed me with disapproval. 

“You say you can’t go. Yet you 

want to go so bad you can taste 
it. Here you are the only one in the 
whole town that’s safe for Arch and me 
to take on such a trip and you pass up 
the chance. 

“Forty dollars will cover the complete 

cost of the trip, and -when you can get 
from Akron to the pine-fringed muscal- 
longe waters of Canada for one of the 
greatest fishing trips in America for such 
a paltry sum you owe it to yourself to 
go.” 
Then came his cleverest thrust—‘We 
can get plenty of young fellows here who 
agree to go until we tell ’em that we break 
right away from civilization without a 
guide, then they wonder about getting 
lost.” Seeing that he had me coming, he 
glibly outlined the plan. 

We were to start from our home town 
of Akron, O., wearing the clothes of the 
wilderness—khaki, soiled and weather- 
beaten from rough trips, perhaps with a 
vagrant fish scale from former trips still 
on them, and trousers, the unpressed legs 
of which disappeared into the wide-flared 
tops of dissolute looking surveyor boots. 

And atop of all, our shoulders would 
bear blankets, light cooking equipment, 
and a pup-tent just big enough to crawl 
in at night and shelter the duffle in rain 
storms. 


Yes. we would carry everything we 
needed in a pared down equipment, 
and, roughly dressed, we would bear out 
the likeness of the toughest chicken 
thieves that ever came out of a river bot- 
tom, and when you are so dressed you 
can do things and get away with them 
that would cause your arrest if ordinarily 
clothed. Now, Arch and Tate, when 
dressed like a pair of low-brows, are also 
consummate actors of the part. 

It is their delight to entertain curious 
bystanders by a display of feigned igno- 
rance, and then in backwoods language 
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call them down for laughing, and in a se- 
rious lecture assure them that “you peo- 
ple here in the city don’t treat us country 
people right. We got feelin’s just like 
you have, an’ it ain’t fair to make fun of 
us this way none.” When you appear too 
ignorant to learn, too young and strong to 
cuff safely, and too poor to arrest profit- 
ably, you can, with practice, get some un- 
ig entertaining hoax to working safe- 
y. 


HEN memory recalled to my mind 
the artistic hoax of the invisible 
dog and the split tongue fox that these 
ordinarily respectable scamps could per- 
petrate when so attired, I was moved to 
accept when Tate declared, “We’ve got 
some new stunts all ready to spring on 
the trip.” So I enrolled and went along. 
Without incident we went to Cleveland 
on the interurban, and started for the 
boat afoot. On Euclid Avenue, Arch and 
Tate put on one of the funniest things I 
ever saw worked. 

A great shiny Pierce Arrow car lay 
moored at the curb and disposed on its 
luxurious cushions were several ladies 
and gentlemen. Very well satisfied with 
themselves they appeared, and as for the 
car, it was a dream of splendor. 

When abreast of the car, Arch and 
Tate put the pup-tent and pans in or- 
derly fashion on the sidewalk, and, per- 
fectly at ease, stood and scrutinized the 
great Car, 
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HURRYING passers-by turned to look 
at them as they stood in silent con- 
templation of the laden auto, and the oc- 
cupants began to notice their interest, and 
swelled with pride at the awed attention. 

As Tate walked out in front of it for 
further inspection I saw one of the wom- 
en in the car proudly turn to the other, 
and I could imagine that her talk had to 
do with the compliment of the strangely 
attired young fellow’s minute examina- 
tion. 

Then returning to the litter of equip- 
ment on the sidewalk and with never a 
glance at the people in the car, Tate slow- 
ly drawled to Arch, “Ain’t this a purty 
car. Now, this here is one of them cars 
I been telling you about. I knowed we'd 
see one along here somewhere.” 

The owners straightened up with added 
pride. Into Arch’s expressionless face 
flashed a gleam of interest. “Is this a 
Ford?” he replied above the noise of the 
street traffic. “Yes, that’s a Ford,” said 
Tate. “That’s one of ’em; it’s one of 
the big kind that they sell for eight hun- 
dred dollars.” 


OW, wouldn’t it make you turn red 

‘NS to own a beautiful car, to be nicely 
dressed and on exhibition in it, and then 
to have two rough-necks arguing as to 
whether it was a Ford or not? 

As we moved down the streets under 
our burdens, Tate laughed, “Did you see 
that old Jane stiffen up, and the young 
feller try to keep from laughing,” and 
chuckling, the three of us continued on 
our first step north. 

As we climbed the carpeted stairs of 
the boat, Tate was sizing up the boat po- 
liceman and decided he was safe to med- 
dle with. 

Not only must you be able to act the 
part you are dressed for, but you must 
use some judgment in selecting the target. 
The boat policeman’s broad face clouded 
from its contented expression to a frown. 

Everything had been going good, and 
the crowding passengers in an orderly 
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“run of mine” personnel, had presaged an 
uneventful voyage, with nothing to de- 
mand the attention of the blue-clothed 
presence. 


Bu as we came up the stairs, he 
seemed to stiffen much as a dog that 
sees thesapproach of another at a distance, 
for Tate and Arch were in a heated ar- 
gument about an imaginary dog. 

“It’s just like you to lose Shep,” began 
Arch, “I was to tend to the luggage and 
you was to tend to the dog when we got 
on the boat, and now you've lost him. 
Just as I thought, you up and lose the 
dog just as soon as my back is turned.” 

“Where do you spose he’s got to,” said 
Tate meekly, whereat both called lustily, 
“Hyuh Shep,” and right there the boat 
policeman got into the game by saying: 

“You've got to take that dog down to 
the baggage man. We don’t allow no 
dogs up here in the boat.” 

Calmly, we three surveyed the officer, 
who added diplomatically, “You get him, 
and I show you the place.” 

Without a smile, we looked steadily up 
at him from the litter of equipment and 
Arch said calmly,“That dog ain’t bothered 
you any.” 

“But, gentlemen, it’s against the rules 
to have a dog up here in the boat parlor.” 

“Rules is for the wrong kind of dogs 
—this here dog of our’n ain’t made you 
no trouble,” and the call of “Hyuh Shep” 
was again set up. 

“Where is the dog,” queried the arm 
of the law. “That’s jest what we want 
to know from you,” said Tate accusingly. 
“We come on here all tryin’ to do the 
right thing, and up you come here and 
try to pick a fuss about our dog. Don’t 
you know that some of the awfulest kind 
of trouble comes from messing around 
with dogs that don’t belong to you?” 


As the spokesman delivered himself of 
this speech the other two called the 
dog lustily. 

Seeing that he was making no progress, 
the big guard moved on with the threat 
to pitch the dog overboard if he found 
him. With a last word of warning that 
he would be held accountable if he touched 
the dog, we saw him start around the boat 
looking for dogs. 

It would have taken sharp eyes to find 
our dog, for our party owned no dog ex- 
cept in imagination. 

It was an old trick of ours to get po- 
licemen, street-car conductors and restau- 
rant keepers unduly excited about a dog 
that did not exist. 


I" takes team work to do it right, but 
as a goat getter it is the nonpariel. 
have seen a restaurant keeper get down 
on his hands and knees to drag from un- 
der a table an imaginary stray dog that 
the gang had been pretending to pet. 

“Pity the boat hadn’t started out, I’d 
have let on to be soused and had a nice 
bull-headed argument with him,” laughed 
Tate, and we knew it would have been 
funny, as he can imitate to perfection the 
wet-mouthed thick tongued and glassy- 
eyed appearance of a sose who holds up 
a lamp post and watches a building go 
floating by, meanwhile his nimble brain 
baffles the interviewer. 

The boat had started, cleared the break- 
water, and was leaving land well astern. 
The hig cop had returned and while ap- 
parently studying the scenery had his 
ears open. 

“That old hoy sticks pretty close,” com- 
mented Arch. 

“Yes,” said Tate, in a low voice, “he 
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thinks this gang’s dangerous, and is going 
to stick around and see that we don’t 
steal any of the brass railings, watch me 
get him to move on out of here,” and in 
an ordimary tone of voice, he addressed 
Arch: 

“TI ain’t got it clear in my head yet how 
you managed to get out of the house,” 
to which came the answer, “Oh, I got out 
all right.” 

“But is the card still up on the house?” 
persisted the young scamp. “Yes, the 
card’s still tacked up on the front of the 
house,” replied Arch with emphasis, as 
he now saw the drift. 


HE ears below the blue cap seemed 

to reach out for the next disclosure 

and seemed to warn their owner that the 

scant twenty feet of distance was not 

enough to guarantee immunity from con- 
tagion. 

“IT suppose the children are pretty badly 

spotted up,” Arch continued, and as a blue 


uniform disappeared from sight to bes 


seen no more, he laughed aloud—“T’ll bet 
that cop wouldn’t touch a hand to me now 
on a bet; I thought he didn’t have any 
nerve when I sized him up at first.” 

“Now let’s have that map a minute,” 
and for the hundredth time we looked at 
the little green wisp of paper that was 
to form partnership with a compass in 
guiding our course after we left the steel 
in Canada, 

“That’s all settled now,” said Arch. 
“We get to Bobcaygeon over the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad about dark. Let’s 
buy our fishing license in Toronto, ’cause 
if old Jim is over to the burg we could 
get a tow down back of his launch, and 
that would save twelve miles. 


$6°T“HEN if the small mouths are not 

on the rock ledges, we can turn 
northeast and running by map and com- 
pass, go through all those new lakes that 
show up so good on the map. They are 
all connected and being up stream it will 
be safe going,” I added remembering that 
it is safe to go into new country up stream 
but unpleasant to be going down stream 
on some of the Canadian rivers. If you 
don’t believe it, just size up the Big Chau- 
diere Falls on French River. 

“That’s so, Jim might be over; it’s a 
chance worth playing,” Arch and Tate 
agreed, 

As the train slowed down to a stop at 
the end of the spur line, the Canadian 
Pacific runs up into the muscallonge coun- 
try the first person to greet us was Jim. 

Jim owned a cabin on the chain of lakes 
and led a comfortable and easy life guid- 
ing, fishing, and trapping by preference, 
occasionally taking a job in a lumber 
camp by way of variety. 


His grey streaked whiskers gave him 
the stamp of fifty winters, his short 
stature was offset by a breadth of shoul- 
ders that stamped him as a sturdy compe- 
tent man of the woods, and his eye twinkled 
as he came toward us. “I was figgerin’ 
you’d be up soon. I’m up here for some 
supplies that are on this train, and if 
you get ready quick I’ll give you a tow 
down to the island, that is, if you’re goin’ 
down my way. You better come along,” 
then answering my query he added, “Yes, 
the longe are comin’ along good. Fellow 
got four in our cove yesterday, but you'll 
have to hurry for the bass, as the small 
mouths are leaving the shores and going 
out to deep water.” 

To save time I agreed to get our row- 
boat from the boat livery, and join Jim 
at the launch while my companions bought 
the simple list of provisions, 








My task was soon over and the light 
swift rowboat was alongside Jim’s launch, 
and in the gathering dusk we sat and 
waited for Arch and Tate. Far up the 
boardwalk I saw the two figures coming, 
bent under a load of bacon, spuds, and 
other camp necessaries, and the call of 
“Hyuh Shep” came from each. When 
they put down the load to rest they con- 
tinued to call and look back. 


HE supplies were piled in the launch 

and it was almost dark. “Guess we’re 
ready to go,” and so saying Jim sat down, 
lit his pipe and started to visit with us. 

Ten minutes passed and we started to 
fidgit. “What you waitin’ for, Jim?” 
spoke up Tate. “Well, I was waitin’ for 
that dog of you’rn to trail you up and 
find you; all my dogs can do it.” 

Tate turned sideways a funny look on 
his sharp face. “Never mind waiting for 
Shep, he’ll find us up at the camp.” 

“He will like blazes,” snorted Jim, 
“there ain’t no dog that could find you 
across twelve miles of these waters; even 
my dogs couldn’t if they didn’t know the 
ground. You better go up and look 
around.” 

With a straight face we told him to 
head out; that the dog was all right, and 
would come along, so out into the great 
pine clad lake by the aid of the north 
star, and the rising moon we took our 
way. 


T stuck in Jim’s craw though, and the 
next evening when Jim visited our 
camp I saw him look carefully around, 
and heard him sounding out Arch, and 
finally I heard the words—‘Say, have you 
got a dog?” 

Perhaps it will give you a clear idea of 
our camp life in the wilderness to tell you 
of our second day’s fishing. We left Jim’s 
camp in the chill of the early morning, 
and the two big loons off to the south of 
the island laughed derisively as we pulled 
down the pup-tent, threw our cooking 
tools into the boat, quickly stuffed the bal- 
sam browse bedding into two bushel sacks, 
and were up and away in ten minutes with 
all our equipment aboard, 

Jim watched us break camp and com- 
mented on it as follows: “You fellows got 
the right idea. You can make camp or 
break camp in-twenty minutes, and your 
stuff is small in the boat. That way you 
can camp wherever you are, and never 
have to go back to your tent ’cause it’s 
right with you all the time, and you never 
get lost from the tent.” 


UITE as an afterthought he added as 

we swung away from land, “Say, 

what if that dog comes here after you 
0?” 

“Just chain him up, we come on back 
this way about Thursday,” was the an- 
swer from the stern of the boat, and Arch 
added, “His name’s Shep.” 

We were all a bit sorry Jim bit on the 
hoax as it hadn’t been laid for him in- 
tentionally. “I was just yelling for Shep 
as a matter of habit,” confessed Tate. “I 
never was figuring to trip old Jim, but 
when he laid there waiting for Shep so 
long, I figured it was a shame to show 
him up.” 

Eight good miles away was a lake that 
is the greatest place for small-mouth bass 
we have ever seen. Its north-east 
shore, bristled with stumps and every 
stump seemed to harbor a bass and every 
third bass was a small-mouth. 

Eight miles is not far for three men to 
row, and if these miles lay over good mus- 
callonge water like unto these eight, the 
journey yields up good fun. 
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WE were well away from the island, 
and I was at the oars. My trolling 
outfit lay under one foot when I saw the 
water break back at the lure while the 
reel gave a quick snarling screech, and I 
grabbed the outfit and set the hooks into 
our first muscallonge that came out in 
a three-foot jump. 

After a good fight we landed the longe 
and as we went onward my companions 
each caught one of the spotted tigers. The 
man said that the little lake of our des- 
tination lay southeast and by holding a 
true course we would arrive. Finally, we 
arrived at the bass lake. It was a grey 
day with a threat in the air, and we put 
up our tent under a lone pine tree on a 
prominent point. East and west of us 
stretched the bass ground. 

A maze of pad spotted water, guarded 
by stumps, the outer line of which gradu- 
ated down into blue depths, over sandy 
bars. As we chucked the duffle into the 
tent, a splash at the outer rim of stumps 
caused us to look around, and, as another 
bass broke off to the left of the tent, Tate 
grabbed his fly rod, “Come on, I can’t 
stand it any longer. Let this stuff lay 
here under the tent and put me up in 
range of that big gnarly stump.” 

Nothing loath, we gave him the bow 
position and a few strokes of the oars 
put him within forty feet of the spot 
where the bass had jumped. His fly rod 
swished back and forth in lengthening 
sweeps as the little spinner seemed to 
feint for an opening, then it settled down 
at the right spot five feet upwind from 
the stump, and the small-mouth took it 
with a heavy splash before it could even 
move. 

That was a beautiful three-pound small- 
mouth bass, and he came,out in a great 
jump then in lessening dashes and shorter 
jumps he fought vainly against the little 
split bamboo fly rod until he couldn’t 
move and I lifted him aboard, 

It was not necessary to go out of sight 
of the tent to catch all the bass we needed 
and for every one we kept we put back 
six. Two days of this sport gave us our 
fill and we again broke camp. 

“Let’s stop and camp with Jim a day 
and then try some of the north lakes 
for a big musky,” I urged. 


IM was glad to see us, and his—“Them 
bass cured you quick,” reassured us. 
Evidently he had forgotten about the dog. 
That night we sat around the camp fire 
and Jim told us more of his life in the 
woods. 

That evening in the chill of the high- 
lands night air, we clustered around the 
camp fire, and there befell, as the result, 
something that caused Arch to say, just 
before we crawled into the balsam, “I'd 
give a ten spot, if that Shep stuff had 
never happened.” 

You see, Jim came over. Quiet as a 
swimming duck, his canoe drew over to 
our camp. I could see it coming, in the 
strong moonlight, but the boys with turned 
backs never knew, until the bow of the 
canoe grated on the rocks, just back of 
them. 

“Pretty well done,” I greeted him, as 
the boys jumped and looked around. Then 
we made room for him at the fire, threw 
on another birch log and passed out a 
cigar, which Jim took, but put in his 
pocket. 

“It ain’t good to get used to cigars, 
way back here in the wood,” he com- 
mented. “Quite a few of the sports bring 
them in, and I could get real tender on 
’em,” and with this friendly start, he 
rambled on with his views on the differ- 
ent type of sportsmen, who came into the 


“Hyuh Shep” 


maze of waters men call the Kawarthas. 

“Yes, we see lots of different sorts of 
folks, when we're guiding up here. 

“There’s the kind of a crowd that comes 
up to sing a little, and drink a little, and 
fish a little, and that kind never get me 
only once. I feel like telling them, if 
they want to get drunk to stay back home 
where they know the police. 

“Then there’s the Smart Aleck kind, 
that want to show off at the expense of 
fellers like me. 


j cot feelin’s just like other people, 
and it hurts to have some feller that 
you’re trying to be friendly with, try to 
show you up, ignorant, and all. 

“It ain’t fair, and it ain’t kind, just be- 
cause a feller is simple and open, to try 
and make a fool of him. It hurts here,” 
and Jim laid his hand over his heart. I 
caught Tate’s eye, wondering if Jim had 
Shep in mind. 

Jim continued, “I was mighty disap- 
pointed in a feller last year, that arranged 
to come up by letter, and seein’ who he 
was, I figgered he’d be a nice friend to 
make. 

“The first thing, he started to call me 
Dad, and I had to stand for it, although 
the other fellers in the bunch was decent 
enough, but he was always trying to show 
me up wrong. 

“And he was just as ignorant up here 
about our stuff, as I was about the things 
he used to laugh at me about. 

“But he come to grief at my hands the 
last day, and it cost him $50, I’ll tell you 
about it. 

“We was just startin’ out to fish, and 
he said to me in front of the other fel- 
lers, ‘I bet I can catch more fish than 
anybody around here.’ 

“More’n me?” I says. 

“Yes, a lot more’n you. I’ve seen that 
handline coiled up there, that you use 
trolling for muscallonge, and it’s too thick 
and clumsy, and it would scare more mus- 
kies than my light line. It’s funny how 
you fellers never learn anything, and just 
go right on using the same old stuff.” 

“T can beat you on a bet,” I says, “and 
I guess he thought he could scare me out, 
by making it expensive, so he says, ‘T’ll 
bet you ten dollars.’ 

“Make it worth while,” I says, “that 
ain’t no bet at all. I will bet you $50 and 
the judge will hold the stakes.” 


66 ITH that the gang gave him the 
laugh, and whether he got mad or 

rattled I don’t know, but he out with his 

wallet, and handed the Judge $50. 

“T always can dig up $50 to bet on sure 
things, and I says ‘Wait a minute,’ and 
pretty soon I came back from the cabin 
with $50 in gold. 

“It was sheer robbery for me to bet 
him. We was both to fish from the same 
canoe while I paddled it. 

“I caught four longe to his one and 
he wouldn’t have got that there one, only 
I had a little weed on and I didn’t know 
it, you see he was too ignorant to know 
that short line trick.” 

Here I[ interrupted him. 

“That’s a trick I don’t know, Jim. 
What is the short line trick?” 

“Well, don’t bet no guide money or 
he’ll short line you, 

“Most fishermen don’t use enough 
weight on their line, and they don’t get 
down deep enough for muscallonge, but 
we guides put on a heavy sinker three 
times bigger than yourn, then we shorten 
up 20 foot shorter than the tenderfoot. 
Now the consequences is that our spoon 
goes past the longe first, and if he wants 
to strike we get him before the other 
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feller’s spoon is over him in reach. 

The old guide’s face lightened with a 
smile at the memory. 

“Now here’s the kind of a friend to 
have,” and Jim drew out a postcard of 
Western scenery. “This here feller I’ve 
guided for years, and he don’t try to buy 
my friendship with a few extra dollars. 
No, sir; he remembers me and writes to 
me when there ain’t no occasion to. 


66] T ain’t any compliment to get a letter 

from a feller when he’s making ar- 
rangements to come up. That ain’t no 
compliment. But, if, in the dead of 
winter, you go over the ice to the steel and 
just for luck go to the Post-Office, hopin’ 
there will be a circular, maybe, for you, 
and there’s a letter from a real friend, 
way off somewhere, and you know he 
wrote that letter cause he liked you, and 
wished he could set down and have a 
talk and smoke with you, around the 
camp fire, like you’d done so often. 

“That’s the thing that counts with a 
guide. A letter when it ain’t for some 
selfish reason, or necessary at all.” 

Jim finished speaking and we looked 
silently into the fire, each busy with his 
own thought. 

“Long about September the tourists are 
all over, and even the longe fishermen 
gets scarce, although it’s the nicest fishing 
of the year. Then we gather what wild 
rice we need for the Winter, same as the 
Injuns do. Next comes the ducks, and 
I don’t know nothin’ better to eat than a 
nice fat black duck, exceptin’ one thing.” 

“What’s that?” Tate’s voice raised in 
interest. “I believe beaver meat is the 
best thing I ever eat. Since I come up 
here from the States, and lived up here 
in the woods guiding and all, it’s the best 
thing I’ve struck.” 

“No, I don’t mean the tail—I mean the 
whole beaver. A beaver tail is too fat 
and runny and rich. Like a moose nose 
if you ever eat one. I have once, and 
some people sets great store by it. Now, 
when I go moose hunting —” 


‘¢— OOK here,” interrupted Arch, “take 
another look at us and shoot it in 
your leg, your arm’s getting full, there 
ain’t any moose or beaver around here.” 
“T didn’t say there were,” came the an- 
swer. “Long about November I get on 
the train and run up to Kipawa, Quebec. 
I got an old friend that’s got a shanty 
there, and we hunt on the tracking snows. 
The moose are all up in the hardwood 
ridges then, and it’s great sport. No close 
rafige stuff like calling ’em in a marsh. 
It’s a case of travel after ’em and be a 
real hunter. 

“Then when we finish up I come down 
here with enough moose meat and beaver 
meat to last a month or two. Moose 
meat’s good, too. I like it better than 
venison, but them beaver, say they beat 
a fat young black duck, if you know how 
good that is.” He seemed to swallow 
something. We knew and were silent in 
envy of the memory. 

Tate’s voice broke the silence. “I won- 
der if you could ship a package of fresh 
meat down into Ohio. We give little ban- 
quets at our shanty, Jim, and invite a few 
of our friends in, and we’re great on spe- 
cial stuff that nobody else ever served up. 


“6 E have special blow-outs and the 
gang looks to us to get rare things. 
Why, we've had fish there from far off 
Florida, and special snipe dinners, things, 
you know, that even the millionaires can’t 
get, and if you can ship down a roast of 
moose-meat and a couple of skinned 
(Continued on page 934) 
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SAVE THE DATE 


HE Sixth Annual National Game Con- 

ference of the American Game Protec- 
tive Association will be held in New York 
City on March 1 and 2. If you are in- 
terested in hunting and fishing and the 
protection of wild life, we want you to be 
present. Talks on the-conservation and 
propagation of game will be given by au- 
thorities on these subjects, and wild life 
motion pictures will be shown. A dinner 
at the Waldorf-Astoria will conclude the 
Confertnce. Yearly these meetings have 
grown in importance and we expect the 
attendance this year will be even larger 
than last. Try and attend this Confer- 
ence, if possible, and join in the discus- 
sions for the good of the cause. We will 
assure you a profitable and enjoyable ex- 
perience. 
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GEESE NESTING IN TREES 


APTAIN J. P. HUBRICK, of Mc- 

Carthy, Alaska, says that years ago 
when in Nebraska he frequently saw Can- 
ada geese nesting in trees along the Re- 
public and North Platte Rivers. Early 
floods had destroyed their nests in the 
marshes and, with the laying and breed- 
ing instinct still strong in the birds, the 
geese were simply obliged to take to the 
trees. Not being nest builders, they ap- 
propriated old crow and hawk nests. How 
the young geese when hatcked reached the 
water, the Captain does not attempt to 
explain. 

The writer recently told an old goose 
shooter of Captain Hubrick’s statement. 
He listened intently and then replied, 
“H—m, yes! Quite interesting.” His way 
of doubting our word, or the statement 
of Captain Hubrick, was at least very dip- 
lomatic. While much interested, it was 
so evident that he held mental reser- 
vations which he did not express that 
we took occasion to go further into the 
subject. Anyone who knows anything 
about geese must grant that the idea of 
a goose trying to alight in a tree is at 
least ludicrous and almost unbelievable. 
However, eliminating peach, crab-apple, 
maple and other garden yarieties and 
thinking only of the huge sycamore, cot- 
tonwood and coniferous trees, the feat at 
least appears to be possible. The writer 
personally never saw a goose nesting in 
a tree, but there is no question as to the 
authenticity of Captain Hubrick’s state- 
ment that these birds often do take pos- 
session of the abandoned nests of large 
tree-nesting birds. Many famous ornith- 
ologists whose records are beyond ques- 
tion of doubt have reported seeing such 
nests. It is also often the case that these 
geese nest in stumps of trees which have 
decayed or been broken off or burned in 
such a way that a suitable hollow is left 
for the nests. 


A GOOD SEASON FOR ALBINO 


MALLARDS 


RIOR to this time, we have heard of 

two albino mallards being reported by 
gunners this fall, which is a good record 
for any season, While this freak of na- 
ture occurs in many species in the wild 
state, it is always rare enough to be of 
interest. One of these birds was taken 
in North Dakota, while the other was re- 
ported from Illinois. 

We have just been informed by Mr. 
W. Hetherington of Atchison, Kansas, 
that while he and Mr. Albert Lehman 
were hunting over decoys on November 
16 on the Geary Flats, he saw his first 
wild white duck in the air. This water 
is located in the Missouri River bottoms, 
west of the river in Doniphan County, 
Kansas. A flock of mallards came in 
from the river and both gunners noticed 
that one of the birds was apparently pure 
white. The birds alighted some distance 
from the decoys, but in possible killing 
distance from a strip of willows extending 
out into the water. As they showed no 
inclination to decoy back, Mr. Lehman 
left the blind and managed to get close 
enough to kill the white bird and one 
greenhead from the flock. In size and 
shape this bird was a typical mallard, but 
with the exception of the speculum it was 
a creamy white. The speculum was faint 
and indistinct, looking as though it was 
very badly faded, instead of being the 
bright metallic purple wing patch of the 
regular mallard. Mr. Lehman preserved 
this specimen and has had it mounted. 


* + * * * 


PROTECT THE FOOD FISH 


Is it possible that the salt water market 
fishermen of the East coast are so short- 
sighted that they will ‘ ‘kill the goose that 
laid the golden egg?” We have been in- 
formed by an official of the State of New 
Jersey who for years has been conversant 
with the commercial fisheries of that 
State that sheepshead and Spanish mack- 
erel are already practically exterminated, 
due to the activities of the market fisher- 
men, Bluefish, formerly very abundant, 
are also becoming rare, and weakfish are 
decreasing so rapidly in numbers as to 
excite alarm. 

Our informant lays the blame at the 
door of the pound fisherman. These 
pounds are so situated that whole schools 
of fish are taken as they come in shore 
in search of rivers, up which they run to 
spawn. The purse fisherman can only 
operate during the day and in fair 
weather, but the pound, once located, is 
automatic in its destruction. Night and 
day, fair weather and foul, every fish that 
enters, both large and small, is destroyed. 
The mesh used in these pounds is one- 


inch or smaller, which allows practically 
nothing to escape. In one day a single 
pound situated on the Jersey coast shipped 
one hundred barrels of snapping mackerel 
to market, for which the small sum of one 
dollar per barrel was secured. The snap- 
ping mackerel, while practically worth- 
less as a food fish, is nothing more nor 
less than a small bluefish, Had these 
fish been allowed to live another year, 


‘they would perhaps have averaged two 


pounds each. 

Is it possibie that the people of New 
Jersey will sit quietly by and permit out- 
rages of this kind to continue? A record 
has been furnished this Association of an 
instance where a one-fifth interest in a 
pound netted the owner $5,000 clear profit 
in a year’s time. Between 60,000,000 and 
70,000,000 pounds of food fish are taken 
by the New Jersey pound fishermen in 
one year. If it is impossible to properly 
regulate this industry by legislation and 
if these men will not co-operate in an 
effort to intelligently conserve this impor- 
tant food supply, plans should be put in 
motion to abolish all pounds. Pound fish- 
ermen are well organized to put through 
and maintain legislation in their interests, 
and in order to defeat them a stronger and 
more powerful organization must be 
formed. With the proper leadership this 
can be done and, if they are not willing 
to remedy present conditions, they should 
be wiped out of existence. An organiza- 
tion to accomplish results must include 
other net fishermen, the hook and line 
market fishermen and the man who fishes 
for sport, and also guides, hotel and re- 
sort keepers along the coast who depend 
upon the sportsmen for their livelihood. 


* * * * + 


ONE-MAN LAW 


E of the worst enemies of wild life 
is the prosecuting attorney who is not 
in sympathy with the game laws. Through 
a false self-inflation of his importance, he 
often acts as though he were invested 
with the power of legislature, judge and 
jury all in one. On other occasions he is 
simply playing politics in refusing to 
prosecute a case laid before him. If he 
can satisfy his political backing and no one 
takes offence, why should he not continue 
to do as he pleases? Along with him is 
the local justice of the peace who takes 
the plea of guilty and, because of friend- 
ship or some other reason, assesses a fine 
of $1, although the law says plainly that 
the fine for first offence shall be $25. 
The fish and game commissions in 
nearly every State can tell you where both 
of these individuals can be found. Often 
through bitter experience they have 
learned the habits of the species. There 
is nothing more discouraging to the man 
entrusted with the enforcement of the 
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game laws than to secure a good clean-cut 
case against an individual needing punish- 
ment and then have the violator released 
by the prosecuting attorney whose duty 
is solely to try and secure conviction in 
all cases where the evidence is sufficient. 

This man can often be handled from 
higher up, if the proper interest is taken 
in the matter, but whether this is possible 
or not, he can be reached in another way. 
A good live sportsmen’s organization can 
make him come to time in short order. 
He is sensitive to public opinion as most 
politicians are. Without doubt, he has 
higher aspirations and can be made to see 
the light. Public sentiment is in favor of 
game law enforcement and little trouble 
will be encountered in showing such of- 
ficials that the sportsmen of a community 
carry a great deal of weight. 

f you are going to have any shooting 
in your section, you must help protect the 
breeding stock you now have. Form a 
sportsmen’s club, or, if there is already 
such an organization in your community, 
join it to-day. Put your weight behind the 
movement to bring the guilty to justice. 
Individual interest is always commendable, 
but where a matter is of import to the 
entire community, concerted action is 
what counts and organization is essential. 


* * * * * 


RARE WATERFOWL VISIT LONG 
ISLAND 


HIS year gadwalls have been seen and 

taken by gunners shooting on Long 
Island, which is the first record of these 
birds visiting this section for many years. 
Old market shooters report that in years 
gone by gadwalls were frequently taken 
in these waters, but of late years they 
have not seen or heard of any until the 
present record, These men also report 
pintails more plentiful this season than 
for several years previous. 

In the case of gadwalls, this may be due 
to increase in numbers of this species, 
but more likely to the irregular habits of 
these birds. They perhaps never were 
very plentiful on Long Island. Jiraud re- 
ports them as rare in this locality in the 
’40’s. Many gunners have noted the ir- 
regularity of flights of gadwalls. During 
the fall migration down the Missouri, 
these birds are generally plentiful the last 
fifteen days in October. However, some 
years they are conspicuous only by their 
absence. Last season gunners reported an 
unusual amount of gadwalls. This year 
reports we have received of the duck flight 
during the fall of 1919 from the Missouri 
River country prove it to be one of the 
heaviest movements of birds through this 
section that has been witnessed for years. 
Strange to say, very few gadwalls were 
noted. One camp situated north of 
Kansas City, Missouri, on the Missouri 
River, reported a kill of 890 birds. This 
camp was composed of prominent men 
from Kansas City, Missouri, and several 
points in Kansas and their observations 
extended over a period of about four 
weeks. They reported very few gadwalls 
seen, while the same sportsmen in 1918 
reported thousands of gadwalls noted in 
the same locality. 


aw = cee 
OBEY THE LAW OR LOSE YOUR 
GUN 


UCH is the mandate of Mr. H. S. Hed- 

rick, State Game Warden of South 
Dakota, and he says it is having a won- 
derful effect. The South Dakota law 
provides for the seizure and disposition of 
all dogs, guns, seines, nets, boats, 
lights and other instrumentalities unlaw- 


fully used by violators of the game laws. 

Many States have a like provision. How- 
ever, while they have usually exercised 
this authority to the utmost in confiscating 
illegal fishing paraphernalia, it is a rare 
instance where a shooter has been de- 
prived of his gun. With discretionary 
powers vested in the State game depart- 
ments, there is no question but that a 
certain element of game law violators can 
be controiled through fear of losing their 
guns or dogs, when the risk of a small 
fine would not deter them from taking a 
chance. Often men go out before the 
season opens or after the closing date 
with the thought in their minds that the 
chances are small of their being caught 
and if they are apprehended they will 
only have to say a small fine. Every 
man thinks his gun is a little bit better 
than another one exactly like it and, if the 
possibility exists for him to have this gun 
taken from him by an officer of the law 
and either destroyed or sold to the highest 
bidder, he is going to think about the 
matter a great deal before he decides to 
break the law. 


* * * * * 


THE NON-RESIDENT LICENSE 
LAW 


S the non-resident license law American? 
ecause you live on one side of the 
road, is it right that you should have to 
pay $10 or $25, as the case may be, to 
hunt on the other side, just because a State 
line happens to run down that road? 
Where rivers form the State lines, as is 
often the case, one side or the other is 
apt to have all the waterfowl shooting. 
Very often the stream hugs the bluffs 
and all the bottom land lies on one side. 
Towns and villages are invariably built 
in the bluffs to protect them from high 
water and when the gunners from these 
towns wish to cross the river to shoot 
on the bottom marshes and lakes opposite, 
they meet the non-resident license law. 
Any one of three things may happen to a 
sportsman so situated. He may buy a 
non-resident license, become a law breaker, 
or quit shooting. 

The State of Utah has taken the stand 
that a non-resident citizen of the United 
States is as welcome to hunt in that State 
as a resident. A two-dollar license fee is 
required of residents and non-residents 
alike. 

No one can truthfully claim that the 
non-resident license law in any way pro- 
tects the game, except that it may pro- 
vide a slight increase in the funds of the 
local State game department. In many 
cases it does not even do this. Where a 
large city is situated close to or on both 
sides of a State line, it is almost impossible 
to apprehend the shooter who perjures 
himself by claiming residence other than 
his own in order to secure a cheaper hunt- 
ing license. 

In our relations with game law officials 
in many different States, we have often 
noticed an increased activity on the part 
of wardens when an opportunity pre- 
sented itself to apprehend a shooter from 
some other State, hunting without a non- 
resident license. In nearly all cases, the 
officers were much more interested in such 
investigations than where a chance for 
actual game protection would have been 
the result. This shows the true status of 
the non-resident license law—a _ State 
rivalry that certainly is undemocratic. 
Some States even go so far as to charge 
a non-resident fee only to residents of 
States having a similar law. We are glad 
to see Utah take the plunge and hope 
other States will follow. 


SLAUGHTER eee 


At this writing, December 15, every 
mail brings one or more reports of 
the great slaughter of elk in the vicinity 
of Yellowstone National Park. In nor- 
mal years, the bulk of the northern herd 
of the Park elk do not cross the boundary 
where shooting is permitted until after 
the close of the hunting season. How- 
ever, extreme cold, accompanied by an un- 
usually heavy Snowfall, arrived far ahead 
of schedule this year, which compelled the 
elk to move out of the Park to lower 
altitudes in quest of better feeding 
grounds. Usually severe weather drives 
the elk across the northern boundary of 
the Park early in January, but this year 
the extreme early season started them 
moving in the middle of October. The 
news spread rapidly and gunners gathered 
from all sections with the result that the 
slaughter of these hunger-tamed elk has 
been beyond estimate. 

We are in receipt of many photographs 
showing baggage trucks piled high with 
the carcasses of these animals. Corre- 
spondents report that much of the meat is 
spoiling in spite of the fact that the rail- 
roads have put on extra cars in an effort 
to transport it. Much indignation has 
been aroused by this wholesale slaughter 
which is likened to shooting domestic 
cattle. Many disgusting reports have been 
received, such as ranchmen dragging six- 
point bulls to their ranch house for their 
hogs to feed on and leaving countless 
maimed and crippled to suffer. Reports 
of gunners emptying their rifles into re- 
treating herds after they had secured their 
legal limit with no thought of following 
up their shots are enough to make the 
blood of any sportsman boil with righteous 
anger. 

Another line of reasoning is that, due 
to the severe weather and lack of natural 
pasturage caused by an exceptionally dry 
spring and summer, many of these elk 
would ultimately perish from hunger, as 
has been the case on several former occa- 
sions. Men looking at it from this view 
contend it is much better that the animals 
be killed now when the meat ts prime 
than to have them suffer starvation and 
die. The fact that these elk are driven 
to the slaughter in their search for food 
is the thing that disgusts the true sports- 
man. No element of fair play can exist 
where the pangs of hunger drive the 
game to the gun. 

Rest assured that all of these reports 
will "be thoroughly investigated and, pos- 
sibly, when all of this data is laid before 
Congress, it may be persuaded that the 
programme for additional feeding grounds 
for the nation’s elk is an absolute neces- 
sity. 


* * * * * 


ANOTHER EUROPEAN WOOD. 
COCK? 


N connection with the weights of game 

birds, past issues of this Department 
have reported exceptionally heavy wood- 
cock. We are just in receipt of a com- 
munication from Dr. D. H. Warren of 
West Chester, Pa., reporting that Mr. 
James S. Benn of Philadelphia recently 
killed a woodcock near Brandamore that 
weighed a trifle less than twelve ounces. 
A nine-ounce woodcock is an unusually 
heavy bird, and it is more than likely that 
the bird taken was a European woodcock, 
which is occasionally a straggler in this 
country. However, the bird was not pre- 
served and whether or not this was the 
case will never be established. 

(Continued on page 933) 
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The Sportsman’s World Department is the forum for discussion of all outdoor matters, and also for the records of trap shoots, rifle 
tournaments and casting contests. Here will be found the latest notes on Conservation of game and fish, hints for making outdoor eauip- 
ment at home, records of big fish caught and matters of equal interest. 
equipment, cartridges, guns, conservation, etc., should be addressed to this Department with stamped envelope enclosed and will B 
answered by letter, and if of sufficient interest to the mass of our readers, we will run the questions and answers in these columns, 


Any questions pertaining to hunting, fishing, tackle, 








THE DITTY BAG 
By P. C. Kangeiser 

HE ditty bag, categorically speaking, a 

repair kit, solves the problem to over- 
come all emergencies. It has its place in 
my duffle or pack sack, and I never go 
without it; it has everything inside of it 
for repairs or in fact any emergency, 
whether it is the gun, camera or fishing 
tackle out of order, tent torn, shirt or 
trousers torn when making your way 
through a patch of scrub oaks or briars, 
a pants button off, a button will be found 
in the ditty bag, as well as a needle and 
thread to sew it on. A few nails are de- 
sired to hang up the skillet to keep Mr. 
skunk from waking you up during the 
night, when he is trying with all his 
might to claw a hole through the bottom 
of the skillet, to get more grease; or per- 
haps there are trade rats, especially wher 
in the mountains, he will trade even up 
if he has a chance, at least that is his 
way of doing it, by replacing your sack 
with a bit of wood or a pebble, the ditty 
bag will supply the necessary material to 
protect your things. One of the dogs may 
get a shot of porky quills, the little pliers 
out of the ditty bag will do the trick in 
pulling ’em out. 


N the illustration is shown all the neces- 

sary tools that will pull you out of a 
tight place; to the left is shown the ditty 
bag proper, it is a large purse with two 
compartments, all the tools shown except 
the pocket knife nest into one compart- 
ment; the other compartment contains 

miscellaneous material such as carbide 
lamp burner tips, buttons, pins, shoe tacks, 
hob nails, split and copper rivets, hooks 
and eyes, safety pins, thumb tacks, extra 
collar buttons, copper wire, small wood 
screws, assorted nails, swivels, sinkers, 
guides, tips, tacks, mendit washers for 
leaky canvas buckets, etc.; ten yards No. 
18 linen fish line, to be used for various 
purposes; it often happens that a hunter 





finds a pond teeming with fish; he can 
improvise a line from the ditty bag and 
a fly taken from inside of his hat band, 
and the line is ready for getting meat in 
the pot. 


‘THE knife shown at the right is an 
army and navy knife and is a good 
all round pocket companion, also a ready 
accessory to the tools in the ditty bag; the 
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knife shows comparative size of the other 
implements, it has one blade, a large screw 
driver, an awl, cork screw, can opener, 
and a cork lifter; the tools in the ditty 
bag are in the following order: Com- 
mencing at the left of the ditty bag, a 
3/16-inch gimlet drill for wood or iron, 
double end reamer, small screw driver, 
small file, round file, flat file with chisel 
at end, one scissors, pliers with wire cut- 
ter and tack puller in end of handle; be- 
tween the handles of the pliers is shown 
a container for extra flashlight bulbs, 
this container is made from a 50-caliber 
cartridge and a pull off cover made from 
a smaller cartridge; to the right of the 
pliers is shown a tool holder with knurled 
chuck for holding the drill, the reamer, 
screwdriver or files, sewing kit with white 
and black thread and an assortment of 
needles inside of spool, oil can for gun 
oil. This constitutes the entire equipment, 


and when these are packed in the bag it 
will form a package five inches long, 
three inches wide and average thickness 
of one and a quarter inches, 


THER accessories not illustrated 

which are necessary to work in con- 
function with this kit: I use a camp axe 
for a hammer, the axe is also provided 
with notch for pulling nails, and if neces- 
sity demands a rule I carry in my note 
book a small transparent celluloid five-inch 
rule, this comes in handy for taking 
measurements of the trophies for taxider- 
mists; I also have the inside edge of the 
fore-arm on my rifle graduated into inches 
for this same purpose. To keep the axe 
and knives sharp a small whetstone is 
tucked away in a small pocket sewed to 
the back side of the hunting knife scab- 
bard, this places it where it belongs and 
is always accessible. 

This little equipment when taken along 
on trips means absolute preparedness, and 
its presence will not be noticed as to 
weight, and it contains no superfluous 
material; it was assembled as necessity 
demanded it. 





HANDY LIFTING CRADLE FOR 
BOAT OR CANOE 
By F. E. Brimmer 
LIFTING cradle that will enable 
one man to hoist his boat or 
canoe from the water on to the 
dock without scraping it against 
the ground or in any way injuring it 
is a handy device that every camper 
should have. The length to build this 
cradle will depend somewhat upon the 
length of your craft, but sixteen feet long 
will make an average cradle that will an- 
swer for most small boats and any canoe. 
The material to use is two by four inch 
hemlock wood or any other wood of light 
weight and strength. 
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Here are the Trout— 
and these are the Lures 


This catch---and many, many similar to it---is the result of appealing to the cautious, wily trout 
with lures designed to delight his most discriminating taste. And his taste, as fly-rod anglers 


* 


well know, is particular---yes, even fastidious, 


TROUT ORENO 
No 97/RH 
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South Bend. Ind. 
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SOUTH BEND 
QUALITY TACKLE 


Includes Trout Lures in a most complete variety 
of types, colors and descriptions 


The Trout Oreno---A wonderfully effective trout lure made primarily 
for fly-rod casting. Has the same wobbling. diving, erratic action in the water as 
wonderful Bass-Oreno, Length 1% inches. Also successfully used for bass and 
other game fish, . 

The Emerson Hough Buck-tail Trout Fly---Designed by the well 
known sportsman. The breathing, life-like qualities of buck-tail hairs, make it 
mighty effective and one of the surest killers. Supplied in various hook sizes, 
snelled or T. D, eye ringed. 

The Pacific Coast Trout Fly---Originally designed for the West, but 
has also proven unusually effective in other waters. Brown color withred tail. In 
various hook sizes snelled. 

The Fuzzy Body Buck-tail Spinner---A rough body buck-tail fly 
with wings. Variety of colors and sizes. Supplied with or without spinner, Flies 
are either straight eye, ringed, or snelled. 


In addition to the above trout lures--South Bend Quality Tackle includes many 
more---as well as a complete line of baits and lures, which have proven successful 
in all fresh water game-fishing and for many species of salt water fish. 


Send for “The Days of Real Sport” 


A postal brings it. Illustrated by Briggs the cartoonist, it tells a live ‘boyhood 
days” fishing tale. Shows in color the complete line of Quality Tackle. 


Demand South Bend Quality Tackle in golden-rod-yellow 
boxes bearing the below trade-mark. 


2282 Higth St. 
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The sides of the cradle should be two 
feet high and the length of the two rear 
pieces of the frame should be eighteen 
feet. Secure the frame together by means 
of small bolts and place two braces near 
the upper part of the rear of the cradle 
to give sufficient strength. To haul the 
boat from the water a pulley attached to 
a nearby tree or post will be found very 
convenient. Of course, the cradle frame 
may be grasped in the hands for hauling 
out of the water light weight boats and 
small “size canoes, but for lifting heavy 
boats and large canoes it is best to have a 
tackle device ready for use. A half-inch 
rope attached to the center rear of the 
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cradle frame and passing through the pul- 
ley in the tree enables one man to pull the 
boat onto the dock while he stands near 
the frame and farther along on the dock. 


HIS cradle is movable and so can be 

put back out of the. way of other 
things. It should be given a coat of paint 
to imsure its standing up. under the 
weather conditions that it will be sub- 
jected to. If desired, this same cradle 
might have rollers or. wheels attached un- 
der its lower part and by this means the 
boat or canoe could be hauled along the 
dock or shore to any place where the craft 
was to be placed in its building. A canoe 
or boat dragged over the ground to get it 
on shore is often damaged more than by 
actual use for its keel is weakened and 
the restlt may be a bad leak. This simple 
cradle will save your craft much hard 
wear and will make the task easy for you 
when it comes to landing the boat alone. 





ARRANGING BLANKETS 
Editor Frecp AND STREAM: 

I enclose a sketch of how I make up my 
cot out camping. A cot is often cold be- 
cause the cold comes through the bottom. 
Also, because there is not enough blanket 
left if you try to put it beneath you as 
well as on top of you. 

In the first place, I use the blanket the 
other way around. In other words, what 
is ordinarily the top of the blanket, I use 
as the side. By folding the blanket then I 
get a wider blanket, although it is not 
quite so long. At the bottom of the cot 
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I put my mackinaw and other clothes so 
that this makes up for any decrease in the 
length of the blanket. 

Referring to figure 1, this shows the 
ordinary method of using a double blanket 
on a single cot when it is desired to put 
half of the blanket below you. Note the 
waste of blanket in Flap A. 

Now refer to the figure 2. In this case 
the Flap A is practically eliminated and 
the extra blanket comes at the part 
marked B and can be used to cover you. 

I presume this has been done before, but 
probably many have not thought of it. I 
thought, possibly, therefore, that your 
readers might be interested. 

Earce L. Ovincton. 





WHY ACCURATE SHOOTING UP- 
WARD OR DOWNWARD 
IS DIFFICULT 
By F. E. Brimmer 

GREAT many shots are missed 
A when the rifle is held in nearly a 

perpendicular position and even 

when the rifle is held nearly 
aligned. The trouble is easily explained, 
for the rifle was sighted to shoot in the 
ordinary horizontal position when it was 
turned out at the factory. This means 
that trajectory was taken into considera- 
tion and so the sights were aligned in 
such a manner that they allowed the bul- 
let to travel high over the line of vision. 
This is very necessary, since the force of 
gravity will pull the bullet toward the 
earth and only by aiming high will the 
lead reach its mark high enough. 

The Indian never had this trouble be- 
cause he could see his arrow as it sped 
through space and he knew that he must 
aim over to hit the target. With the rifle 
the case is different because the bullet is 
invisible. It did not take the Indian long 
to learn that when he shot straight up- 
ward or downward that there was no 
force of gravity at work on his arrow, 
and so he aimed straight at his target. 
With the modern rifle sighted to shoot its 
load several inches over the horizontal 


line of vision it is easy to see why upward 
shots are often missed. 
GLANCE at the sketch will show 
k that while the sights seem to aim at 
the head of the bear, in reality the path 
of the bullet will never allow it to hit the 
mark. If the same shot had been made 
when the bear was on the same horizon- 
tal plane with the shooter, then the force 
of gravity would have pulled the bullet 
downward enough so that when it reached 
the bear it would have been coincident 
with the line of aim and the result would 
have been a hit. For this reason it is 
hard to hit a squirrel, bird, or raccoon 
from the top of a high tree when the 
shooter is directly beneath the tree. A 
long shot up the side of a mountain at 
deer or elk is also a tricky proposition. 
Perhaps more than upward shooting re- 
quires care in aiming, the case of down- 
hill shooting needs consideration. It is 
well known among military men that 
shooting downward is one of the most 
precarious operations to get accurate re- 
sults. In this case gravity pulls in the 
same direction that the force of powder 
sends the bullet, and so the velocity must 
be increased. 
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HE remedy for the trouble in the 
case of upward or downward shoot- 
ing is to aim “low” or “under” the target, 
remembering that gravity will not pull 
your bullet down as in the case of a hori- 


zontal shot. Even when using the shot- 
gun to shoot squirrels from trees most 
often an overshot is the result. Aim be- 
low your target when it is above or below 
you so that the gun has to be tipped at 
an angle of more than 45 degrees. Only 
holding the rifle thus will you make sure 
of getting the bullet where the game is 
waiting for it. 
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A Simpler Way 
To Soften the Beard for Shaving 


Shavaid Turns an Irksome Process into a 
Refreshing Pleasure 
Sportsmen especially will welcome this gentler method. Instead of irri- 


tating tender faces, it soothes, heals. 


It does away with hot towels and 


rubbing in. It saves time, insures an easier, more comfortable, more 
satisfactory shave. And a Free Trial Tube is yours for the asking. 


HAVING is a bother for many men, largely 
because of the old ways of softening the 
beard. Shavaid does away with all this. With 

Shavaid, you have nothing to do but to shave. That 
is why men, the country over, are welcoming this 
new scientific beard softener. : 


beard thinly with Shavaid. Then lather as usual 
with your favorite soap. But there is no need to rub 
the lather in. It stays moist and creamy. Shavaid 

works better if the lather is merely spread on. 
Then shave. Note Shavaid’s cooling, soothing 
effect. It keeps the skin firm and 





By using Shavaid, you do away 
with hot towels and after-lotions. 
Hot water applications before shav- 
ing should be avoided, as_ skin 
specialists agree. They are un- 
necessary. They are injurious. Hot 
water makes the face tender. And 


Shavaid 


Softens the beard instantly 
—apply to dry face before 
the lather. 


Saves time and trouble 
—no hot water, no “rubbing 


smooth. The razor glides over easily. 
The blade “takes hold” because the 
hair has been properly prepared. 
To men whose skin has been 
made tender by exposure to wind 
and weather, this soothing, healing 
emollient is a revelation. To men 
who must shave in a hurry, with 


: : in” of the lather. . ‘8 

it brings the blood to the surface at be scanty accommodations, it is doubly 

the wrong time. vs face aga welcome. That is why sportsmen, 
—— men of the outdoors, are enthusi- 


A Luxury Shave 


Shavaid keeps the skin firm and 
smooth, the pores normal. You can 
shave closer, without the usual abra- 
sions. The razor does not pull. 


Removes the razor ‘“‘pull’’ 
—harsh ways age the skin 
prematurely. 
Replaces after-lotions 
—Shavaid is a cooling, sooth- 
ing balm. 





astic over Shavaid. 


Try It Free of Expense 


Thousands of men are using 
Shavaid today. The man who shaves 





There is no scraping. 


with it once will not be without it 





For the coating of Shavaid not only 
completely softens the beard, but is a soothing, heal- 
ing balm for the skin. The cuticle is protected. 

No need to doctor the skin with lotions and 
creams after a Shavaid shave. No injury has been 
done — there is none to repair. 


The Simpler Way 


Shavaid accomplishes instantly what old, harsh 
methods were intended to do. Simply coat the dry 


Shavaid 


At Druggists—50c a Tube 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


] WATT 





again. That is why we want you to 
try it at our expense. You must see for yourself 
what it will do for you. If it will give you a quicker, 
easier, more comfortable shave, you want it. 

Mail the coupon *today—now—before you forget 
it. When your Free Trial Tube comes, abandon 
old methods —try the new. 

After that, you can obtain Shavaid at your drug- 
gist’s at 50c a tube. Or, if he cannot supply you, 
we will be pleased to fill your order direct. 





Pesseseeeeeseee see 
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| BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, Ill. 
Mail free trial tube of Shavaid to 
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Learn at Home by Mail to 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Lee the wondere 


ful art that enables you to mount and pres 
serve as in life, all kinds of birds, animals, 


| et Ashes, reptiles, etc. Also how to 
m all kinds of furs and and make 
rugs and robes. arned 


el 
quickly by mail. 
covering every branch 

eed or no fee. 


reliable 
Latest methods. Over fifty-five Cheumad 
graduates, 


Nature Lovers 










Wie one gon os home =a 


— , ty Ty quekiy. 
You soon know Taxidermy 
and tearn to mount your 





wonderful profits from 
= a. tonwm 


every 
A you yen give to the part 
A and Pres. of Of taxidermy. Thous- 
W.Sehoolof Taxidermy ands and thousands of 
students have learned and are delighted. 
says: 
moanted for-y o res deer heads, four equir? 
Soarecni ys S. ie, ores had eS finest of a 


V. Jaroeh. ‘s 
FRE = of Mounted 

Specimens and also 
the Taxidermy Magazine—both Free for a 
short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 
Don’t delay, but act now before the free 
books are exhausted. 


Make Money 


ELWOOD—E 


Beautiful book 
showing dozens of 


You can earn 
big money from 
taxidermy in 


your or into it as *, rofession ong 
wake from to $5,000 ‘per yee year. demand and 
few is someth: 1 a , something 
worth your while. pA ad ol ull 

= the tw two free y_ma ra let- 


ee < School of Taxidermy 
7022 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 
(The Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 


== Free Book Coupon === 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
7022 Elwood Bidg. Neb. 
Without obligation 

ce of 
AZ:NE, and full particulars about your 
course of lessvas on taxidermy. 
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'Watty ann Co—by Edward Hall Put- 
nam. (Illustrated.) 
Three boys alone on an island, with a 
hotel within sailing distance, a _ testy 
French Canadian as a potential villain, 


pany, New York. 


GreeEN TIMBER TRAILS—by 
Gerard Chapman. (Illustrated.) 

In these delightful stories of the North- 
ern woods and trapping trails, whose chief 
figures are animals, there breathes a very 
fine spirit of the great outdoors. It is 
almost as good as a vacation in a tent 
beneath the great pines to read them— 
The Century Company, New York. Price 
$1.60. 


Fisuinc, TACKLE AND Kits—by Dixie 
Carroll. 





right kind of tackle for all angles of fish- 
ing for the fresh water game fish. Habits, 
and peculiarities of the basses, muscal- 
longe, trout, pike, pickerel and wall-eyed 
pike. Fishing facts that will make the 
tyro an expert angler and the expert more 
finished in the art. Practical information 
that will make your fishing dreams come 
true. How to play the fish in a sports- 
manlike manner. Things worth knowing 
about tackle, kits and equipment secured 
from actual tests and investigations. Na- 
ture’s reasons governing fishing condi- 
tions. From cast to gaff and how to de 
it. Care of tackle and the reason why it 
does its part and how it makes your bat- 
ting average higher in the greatest out- 
of-doors sport—The Stewart & Kidd 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Price $2.00. 


FIsHERMAN’s Verse—by William Haynes 
and Joseph Leroy Harrison. 

A collection of the best verse on the 
fascinating sport of fishing, with a char- 
acteristic and inspiring introduction by 
Henry Van Dyke. The collection in- 
cludes nearly one hundred and fifty poems 
| by such men as Izaak Walton, James 
| Whitcomb Riley, Andrew Lang, Robert 
Bridges and others.—Duffield & Company, 
New York. Price $1.50. 





SteamcraFrt—by Dr. Parker 


George 
Holden, 


| 
| This book deals with the selection, care 


| and rigging of the rod; the art of cast- 

ing, trout habits, lures and their use, in- 
cluding some stream entomology; the 
| angler flies and how te tie them, including 
a description of the most successful trout 
and bass flies—The Stewart & Kidd Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. Price $2.00. 


Bass, Pike, PercH AND OTHER GAME 
FisHes or AmERIcA—by Dr. James 
A. Henshall. 


A description in detail of ninety spe- 
cies and varieties of game-fishes inhabit- 
ing fresh water lakes and streams east of 
the Rocky Mountains and the marine and 
brackish waters of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. In addition to a brief, technical 
description of the fishes for the purpose 
of identification, the popular description 
and account of their habits, habitats, and 
everything relating to their environment 
is full and complete; the whole comprises 
|a valuable text book for the angler with 











New Pleasures 


In Boating 


With a Lockwood-Ash 
Row Boat Engine new 
boating pleasures are in 
Store for you, 

On your vacation, 
camping, fishing, picnick- 
ing or hunting, you can 


*) 





and sea, wind and fog to turn their luck | 
at any minute—The Macmillan Com- | 


William | 


How, when and where to fish and the | 


exuplore new fields. 
You can glide 
~My through the nar- 
7 rows, across the 
tiffes, over the 
shallows. 
Young and old can 
enjoy this practical, 
economical sport. 
Ask for the Look wood- Ash 
Booklet ; learn about.the 
30-day trialpian. — 
LOCK WOOD-ASH 
MOTOR CO. 
2002 Jackson St. 



































BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
The ROCHE 


Electric Hygiene Machine 
HOULD BE oo hewegage yo 


You cannot realize the bene- 
fits derived from this machine 
except you try it. One treat- 
ment will convince you of its 
extraordinary qualities. If 
you are a sufferer of para 
locomotor ataxia, vertigo, 
apoplexy, headaches, neural- 
gia, general 







to investigate this machine. 
Takes the place of exercise. 
Give your muscles firm elas- 
ticity ; be neither fat nor thin, 
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inginvitalstrength, J 

or suffering from 

a 

lity, cons: 

insomnia, 

giand trouble or vari- Invented and Patented 
| | cose veins? e by Prof. J.B. Roche. 


Remember this Ma- 

chine is not a vibrator 

or a high frequency or 

a galvanic nuisance; but a genuine health helping, life pro- 
longing apparatus. No wires to connect. All you have to 
do is to throw on the switch. Be sure to write for FREE 
it is for men and women who want to become 

healthy, vigorous and efficient. This means you! Address: 


MICH. 











“GO LIGHT BUT RIGHT” 


Compac camp equipment is bullt for the real outdoor entha 
siast. Tents for every purpose—from 34g |b. “Sporteman” 
to4-room faniily compartment tents. Ruck sacks,duffle bage, 
tarpaulins and a full line of accessories and supp! _ Write 
for iNustrated catalog and prices, Address Dept. B. 


COMPAC TENT CO., Indianapolis, U. S.A. 
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Camp EquipMeENT _ Tourin 
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bait or artificial fly—The Stewart & Kidd 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Price $2.00. 


Insect ApvENTURES—by J. Henri Fabre. 
(Illustrated)—World Book Company, 
New York. 

Come Duck SxHootinc WitH MEe—by 
Herbert Gardner. (Illustrated.) 

A most interesting book of duck shoot- 
ing in the past. Captain Bogardus and 
Abe Kleinman figure in one of the stories 
in a way that puts a new light on the old- 
fashioned market hunter. These stories will 
appeal very strongly to the older shooters 
as well as to the younger shooters. 
They will bring back very vividly to the 


-minds of the older shooters the conditions 


of a number of years back. To the young- 
er readers they should be a mighty fine 
sermon on the conservation of game, put- 
ting before their minds plainly the num- 
ber of birds in the past that were slaugh- 
tered by game hogs and market hunters 
before decent game laws were passed.— 
The Knickerbocker Press, New York. 





A KINK 


I am sending you a kink, not on paper, 
for I am not a fellow who could make a 
sketch of it at all but send you the real 
article which I make you a present of for 
your next trip. I warrant you will find it 
very useful, simple as it is. 

First it is composed of a shaving stick 
soap case. Next two pieces of tin cut 
with notches like the drawing and soldered 





at right angles so the notches come oppo- 
site each other. You can use three kinds 
of thread wrapped around the notches; 
underneath the thread is a good place to 
carry needles of all sizes to fit your thread. 
You can carry enough heavy thread and 
heavy needles to mend a good sized rip 
in the tent. In the bottom of this case 
there is room for various. sized buttons 
which are sure to come in handy. 
Henry A. Brown. 





(Continued from page 927) 


THE AMERICAN GAME PROTEC- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION 


Motion Pictures for Sportsmen 


IVE reels of motion pictures have just 

been completed by Mr. William L. 
Finley, State Biologist of Oregon, that 
will prove very interesting to the sports- 
man, In 20,000 feet of film, Mr. Finley 
tells a remarkable story of meeting wild 
birds and animals that have never seen 
man before and of packing along remote 
trails and angling in picturesque streams. 
A most extraordinary series of pictures 
shows the life history of the ptarmigan, 
or snow grouse, at home in the snow 
fields. On the top of Mt. Rainier at an 
altitude of 14,408 feet, a rare fact from 








Che SS 
“Spotting 
Boot 


Cutter Boots 


Mice to measure—at the bench—by queer old-fash- 

IM ‘cree Scandinavian bootmakers who have never out- 

grown their “wax-end” days. No sewing machine 
touches these custom boots, nor is a “factory lot”? of leather 
so much as considered for their material. Each square inch 
of sole and upper must test “£100” before it passes. 


Cutter Sporting Boots 


| embody these quality standards in their highest form. They 

bring you comfort with extreme ruggedness, long wear with 

lightness and the highest waterproof qualities possible to 
put into a boot. Better can’t be made. 

Selected oak-tanned sole, uppers from “heart-o’-the- 
hide” specially tanned chrome chocolate leather. Inner 
sole, stitching and every detail ultra perfect. Fit guar- 

anteed from self-measurements. 


Write for descriptive literature and get your dealer inter- 
ested in Cutter Sporting and “‘Pac’”’ Boots. 


A. A. CUTTER aie Box 10, Eau Claire, Wis. 
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your pocket. 
You will relish munching 


arrives. 
that empty feeling. 


Powett’s EmMercency Ration is a scientific food highly nutri- 


tious, satisfying and delicious, with chocolate a base. 


an exacting test a package was found to 
for a period of 24 hours. 
always have a package in your pocket. 
and sold by first-class sporting goods 
stores. 


POWELL’S CHOCOLATE MILLS 


415 Canal Street 


A DAY’S GRUB 
IN YOUR HIP POCKET 


No need to worry about your stomach 
with a package of 


POWELL’S EMERGENCY RATION 


TUCKED AWAY IN YOUR HIP POCKET 


PoweEL.’s EMERGENCY Ration will keep you go- 
* ing all day—24 hours’ supply of food concentrated 
in this little package—small enough to slip into 
Out of the way until hungry time 


A real life saver. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct from 


it at any time. Will stave off 


Under 
contain sufficient food 
You should 

Put up in 8-oz. tins 
dealers and outfitting 





New York 




















Designed Specially 
for.Outboard Motor 


HIS high - grade 
Dunphy Boat isso 
designed as to reduce to 

&@ minimum the motor 
vibration which soon puts 
aaue row boats out of 





Quality 













It is stanchly built of selected 
oak and cedar—carefully 

calked—screw holes filled flush 
with special cement — and 
painted three coats best marine 
paint. 

An Ideal Family Boat—Be- 

haves Right—Light or Loaded 


















In_ordin: the of opera 
and motor at SS w out mee the 





edeclendie in windy weather 
hy Boat stays on water full length with 
dhe. bb ae-chaute— 


an 
bust tight for outboard motor use. 
Handsome Catalogue Tells Story 
Write today for full description t 
= is >: in stock for i q 
Boats and Fohing Boats 
in the free Dunphy catalogue. 


DUNPHY BOAT MANUFACTURING co. 
Dept. F a Claire, Wis. 


















The Filson Roll Edge Pac | 





This is the real comfort, no sore-heel kind. 


without a blister. By making a radical change in —ae shoe, 
not apparent on the outside, the manufacturers have over- 
come this trouble of rubbing the heel. The extra heavy roll 
edges extending well up over the edge of the uppers and 
clear through the heel, gives greater strength. A very pli- 
able shoe pac in spite of its iron-clad qualities. Withstands 
the action of snow and water. 
In wide and narrow widths. 
8 inch top, with ooey $3 
12 inch top, with heel $7.00 


Send for full descriptive catolog 8 of outing goods. 





C. C. FILSON CO., 1011 First Av., Seattle, Wash. 

















rust proof. 


and direct. 





Door, Flame Adjustment, 


The Carbide Gas 


A Hunters’ and Trappers’ Head Light 


Noted for its powerful, steady light, low operating cost, 
and durability. Single or Double Lens with Darkening 
Leather Head Strap, Cool- 
ing Feature, Automatic Generator made of brass and 


Several styles from $7.50 to $9.25 


Sold by all live Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers 
Catalog mailed free on request. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. 
529 So. Dearborn St., 


Dept. 21, Chicago, IIL 


the naturalist’s standpoint, is shown 
little chipmunk and the white-footed or 
deer mouse living among the boulders and 
snow. The pictures of the mountain 
beaver, hoary marmot, little cony and 
other wild creatures are of great interest 
to all, while the game birds and animals 
shown will appeal especially to the sports- 
man. 


* * * * 


PROTECT FUR BEARERS 


FEW years ago if you searched care- 
fully through the advertisements of 
the sportsmen’s magazines, you might find 
a small printed notice of a firm soliciting 
local shipments of raw furs. Any of the 
late issues of such magazines are filled 
with advertisements of fur buyers. These 
vary from a line or two of some small 
firm, stating positively that they pay the 
highest price for all raw furs to a display 
covering a full page. 

This increased activity on the part of 
the fur buyers of the country is caused 
by the unprecedented demand of fashion 
for garments made of fur. Twenty years 
ago muskrat skins sold for from 6 to 10 
cents each. This price increased until at 
a recent sale in New York City single 
hides brought $3.90 each, at which price, 
of course, they ceased to be muskrats and 
were known only as Hudson seal. The de- 
mand for fur is so great that even rabbit 
pelts are marketable. The drain on the 
breeding stock of fur-bearing animals will 
be so great that, unless the State game de 
partments are on the alert, the result # 
easy to foresee. 

Since this note was written we have 
heard that buyers are offering $5.00 for 
prime muskrat hides. 





(Continued from page 925) 
“HYUH SHEP” 
By William Barber Haynes 
beavers, you just do it when the weather 
is right, and mail us the bill,” his voice 
was appealing in its earnestness. 

Jim seemed to be thinking something 
over, and after a moment’s reflection he 
spoke: “There ain’t no trouble about the 
moose part of it. I could ship you down 
a good roast easy enough, and I’d send 
you a wire when it left, and it would go 
through right. I’d chill it and wrap it in 
a dozen paper wrappings so the cold 
would stay in. The beaver is a different 
matter. You see they are scarce, and 
they’re so durned good that, well, it don’t 
seem right to sell them for money when 
the treat is worth more to us. You know 
how it is. We fellers up here don’t get 
lots of the fine eatin’ you city chaps get. 
It’s only fair to ourselves to keep some 


things for us.” 
I SAW the glow in Tate’s eyes when he 
let the subject drop, and I knew he 
meant to have a beaver dinner at that 
lodge of his. Much time he spent visiting 
with Jim next day, and when we left for 
the north lakes and shook hands with him 
for the last time, he said to Tate, “All 
right, it’s settled. The big moose roast 
sure, and the beaver—maybe.” 


* * * * 


Months afterward, a telegram came to 
Tate. It was from Jim, and while it 
didn’t call a spade by its right name, it 
said that a treat was expressed on that 





day. 
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Our small clan of insiders had heard 
about the beaver and moose supper for 
months, and all plans for it had been 
smoothed out. Nothing was to conflict 
with it, and it had the right of way over 
all appointments. Every invitation was 
accepted subject to the beaver dinner. 
The package was to be rushed to the lake 
ten miles out of town where the lodge was 
located, and the dinner put on the night 
of the arrival of the package. 

I was sitting quietly in the office when 
the telephone buzzed, and Tate’s tri- 
umphant voice broke in: “It’s come; all 
done up in a box marked ‘eggs,’ handle 
with care! No, I haven’t opened it yet; 
’ve just called up the bunch and we've 
only got enough time left to get down to 
the lake and start a fire and get the oven 
sizzling hot. This has to be done quick 
and right. Perhaps it would be better. to 
leave it packed till we get it down to the 
lodge,” and with an admonishment to 
hustle right down, he rang off. 


B,VERYBODY was good natured down 
at the lodge. Earlier arrivals had 
built a great fire in the stone fireplace, and 
as the gray November day slid to its rest, 
all hands were ready to put the roast into 
the oven, and much of the work pre- 
liminary to a supper was accomplished. 

Another car swung up, and Tate and 
Arch arrived, bringing the remaining sup- 
plies and a stout box marked with Jim’s 
familiar scrawl. It seemed like a visit 
from Jim himself, and Arch as he pried 
a chisel under the lid was moved to re- 
mark, “I’d give a ten spot if the old boy 
was here himself.” 


And the guests were eager to see the 
box come open, and much as a host in- 
spects the raw material for a dinner be- 
fore his guests, Tate let them look. 

As the lid of the box creaked upward 
and opened with a yawn, we could see the 
tasty birch bark cover of the first pack- 
age. A knife was drawn over the-strings 
and the birch bark fell away from as mag- 
nificent a roast of moose meat as ever 
graced a table, and best of all it had come 
through in the best of condition. 


ATE was enthusiastically opening an- 

other package. “Why, what’s this 
here? A pair of redheads—like lumps of 
lead,” he ruminated. “This next package 
must be the one,” but no, out rolled a 
pair of heavy black mallards. 

Tate, reaching into the litter of packing, 
slowly held aloft a heavy cardboard box, 
and with the air of a Columbus, or a 
Napoleon, looked at it and said: “Greet- 
ing, friends, here is the capsheaf, fresh 
from the beaver dams of the frozen 
north.” 

Then, as he lifted off the lid, he dropped 
the box with a cry of dismay. If it had 
contained a coiled rattler the effect on 
him would have been as sudden, and on 
the floor where it struck and spilled, was 
such a collection of odds and ends of cast- 
off food as might have graced a city swill 
barrel of the wasteful rich—old bread- 
crusts, a left over potato, blue and cold 
looking, a bacon rind, several duck bones, 
and pieces of gristle and fat meat were in 
that heap of garbage, and as the torrent of 
wondering words came from the puzzled 
circle, Arch was intently fishing out a 
piece of birch bark separated from the 
mess by a slip of paper, and as his eye 
lit on it his face cleared of its puzzled 
expression, and he turned, shaking with 
laughter and held up the birch bark mes- 
sage, which contained only two words— 
a breakfast “For Shep.” 








The most a man can ex- 
pect in a pipe—and just a 
little more. TheWDCisa 
pipe you have a right to be 
proud of. Genuine French 
Briar, Demuth seasoned, and 
guaranteed against cracking 
or burning through. 


Ws. DEMUTH & CO., new vorx 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS 
OF FINE PIPES 
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Quick Action 
An “Old Town Canoe” is as responsive to the 
— as a thoroughbred horse to the rein. 


en a quick turn is aneee to b a bass 
outline of lily pads, af “Old Town™® 
' outline of lily an own 
Miphtest ¢ di 













Canoes amin. 


Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 





swings to the p of the 
blade ht but strong, swift 
but sure. Write for illustrated 
catalog. canoesin stock 

$67 up. 
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man’s exchange for gun information—both the 


This Department is open for the discussion of everything pertaining to shotguns and rifles. We are endeavoring to make it a sports- 
ood qualities and defects of our modern firearms. While the manufacturers put out the 
best possible firearm and design the best possible cartridge for the service intended, they are only too glad to hear from the woodsmen 
themselves as to how their weapons pan out in actual field service. 


Do not hesitate to write us for advice and criticism.—The Editor. 








Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis, 


TOO MANY COOKS 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 


BOUT the time that the late Col. 
Roosevelt returned from his tri- 
umphant trip through the wilds 
of Africa a certain manufacturer 

of rifles picked on me to act as their 
special representative or Ambassador 
Extraordinary (or extrodinary if you 
like it better) to approach the doughty 
hunter in his Long Island retreat and 
request him to accept on their behalf a 
magnificent weapon of their make as a 
mark of their esteem. t 

In reply to my request for an inter- 
view, which he never begrudged a fellow 
townsman, I received word that the Col- 
onel would be glad to see me on a ‘desig- 
nated afternoon a few days hence. 

So I parted my hair in the middle, 
tallowed my boots, wiped off a celluloid 
collar and in due course arrived at Saga- 
more Hill, where midst his trophies I 
spent a most interesting afternoon, lis- 
tening to a vivid account of some of his 
wonderful adventures in the dark conti- 
nent, 

When the ice had been broken and I 
felt more at home, I broached the sub- 
ject of my visit to him. 

The Colonel’s anticipated reply was 
concluded in his usually emphatic style 
and impressed me as being singularly il- 
lustrative of the man. 

“No one is more appreciative of a 
good rifle than I am. The early days of 
my life were spent, so to speak, with one 
constantly in my hand and every young 
American should own one and be fully 
familiar with its use. 

“I believe one rifle is a patriotic neces- 
sity, but a lot of rifles are a great nui- 
sance, and I have a lot of them.” 


"Time and again when my fancy has 
been caught by a handsome weapon 
that I yearned to possess—or I thought 
of spending a few loose dollars on a new 
model that would be a nice addition to 


my collection—I have thought of the 
sound advice of Colonel Roosevelt and 
dismissed the idea from my mind. 

I must of necessity keep in touch with 
the latest developments in arms and am- 
munition, and I can safely say that my 
gun chest has held at one time or another 
a model of every rifle or shotgun worthy 
of recognition that has beén produced in 
this country in the past fifty years and 
many of those by the best European 
makers—some of them excellent weapons 
and many of them indifferent ones, but 
all of them a terrible nuisance. 

I reached the point where it was diffi- 
cult for me to judge whether a gun or a 
rifle fitted me or not because I had han- 
dled such a host of them that I had be- 
come easily adaptable and could shoot 
indifferently well with any weapon that 
was put in my hands. But I never shot 
long enough with one that really did fit 
to become so accustomed to it as to do 
the gun or myself full justice. 


HIS was a serious condition and I 

decided that the only cure for it was 
along the most radical"lines, so the col- 
lection was broken up. 

To-day it consists of a bolt-action rifle 
that is the last word in rifle development 
—and is the best in finish and balance 
that money can buy. I am confident that 
I can shoot better with it than any rifle 
I ever owned and it is capable of knock- 
ing down the largest game that ever 
walked on this American continent with 
a well directed shot. 

The next is an American double-barrel 
12-gauge ejector with two pair of Whit- 
worth fluid steel barrels, one for ducks 
and the other for field use. 


HIS weapon broke the bank when I 

got it, but no more durable, better 
shooting, or more beautifully decorated 
gun could be produced anywhere on 
earth regardless of price. So I am satis- 
fied, and the aristocratic English guns 
all sought new masters. 


Jr. 


There is no longer any necessity for 
the American to go over seas for his fire- 
arms. For guns are now made in the 
United States that are second to none 
made abroad and cost a third less, and if 
one wants to pay for it, they can be deco- 
rated as handsomely as a presentation 
gun by a Bond Street maker. 

It cost me a lot of money to find this 
out. I admit I was prejudiced in favor 
of the foreign gun but I now see the 
error of my ways and am anxious to 
preach the gospel of American guns for 
Americans. 

There is also a .22 caliber repeater for 
target shooting and small game, a .45 
auto for the belt and a little .32 to slip 
in the pocket. 

No wait, we weakened in the end; 
there is also a beautiful old 10-gauge 
hammer gun made forty years ago for 
Dad that weighed only seven and one- 
half pounds and cost about fifty guineas 
back ini those days, that is a work of art, 
and Dad might make up his mind to 
take another try at them some day. 


HERE is a wonderful halo of cher- 

ished memories around this old gun. 
As I glance up at it above my head, rest- 
ing across a pair of antlers, I see a little 
fellow standing on a stump in a thicket 
of briars. The setting sun is casting a 
rosy glow over the snow intersected by 
the lengthening shadows of the hard- 
woods. 

The silvery notes of old White’s mellow 
voice grows nearer, resounding through 
the woodlands and the shivering boy 
pulls off a mitt that dangles from a 
string, and cocks the old masterpiece 
just as a rabbit pops into view. His first 
rabbit. 

But I digress—some day I will tell 
the whole story of the old gun. 


O get back to our point: There are no 
longer any regrets for the dispersed 
collection. There were times when there 
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HEN we decided to branch out into 

\ V the manufacture of other lines of 
products, we were not satisfied that 

we ought to put the name Winchester on Cut- 


lery—Tools—Skates—Fishing Tackle—Flash- 
lights. 

Here was a name which had come unblem- 
ished through fifty-three years of the cleanest 
kind of business dealings. 

Some held that it would lower the prestige 
of this name—that we would destroy its sig- 
nificance—if we applied it to more than one 
line of products. This was given no small con- 
sideration. 

We wondered if it would not perhaps be bet- 
ter to put these new products out under a new 
name, such as “Eagle,” or “ Victory,” or some- 
thing similar. 

We have finally decided to call them Win- 
chester. And to make this name mean every- 
T thing it now means on Guns and Ammunition. 


We will not put this name on any product 
until we are sure that the quality is such as to 
entitle it to be stamped with the name. 

And so when an article is handed you with 
Winchester pon it, it will carry our assurance 
that it is up to Winchester standards. 


BE 


When we decided to establish a series of local 
retail agencies, it was a very great question 
whether we should let dealers throughout the 
country put the name of Winchester on their 


stores. We determined not to give this privi- 
lege indiscriminately. 

We have picked out a responsible dealer in 
each town and offered it to him. And we do 
not want him to take it unless he appreciates 
it, and takes the responsibility that goes 
with it. 

If he feels that he can make the Winchester 
Store stand in his community for fair, honor- 
able, clean-cut business dealings, then we want 
him to come into this proposition. 


SS 


On us rests the heavier responsibility of 
maintaining the prestige, significance, and 
high standing of the Winchester name in the 
actual manufacture of these new products. 

It is with greatest confidence in Winchester 
artisanship, in, Winchester methods and 
Winchester manufacturing purpose, that we 
have taken this momentous step. 


BE 


In committing the Winchester organization 
to the making of these new products to bear 
the Winchester name, and in extending the use 
of that name to retail stores, I personally have 
assumed a great responsibility to the American 
people. 

I feel this obligation keenly. 

My confidence in receiving your approval 
is secure—knowing all that Winchester has 
done and can do, 


NEW PRODUCTS AND A NEW POLICY > 
by J. E. OTTERSON 


PRESIDENT WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
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Just One Shot 


1 Gaba you have waited 


days to get it. You 
don’t want to chance missing 
because of poor sights. 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


make quick, accu- 
rate shooting nat- 
ural. Combination 
Rear Sight No. 1A 
shown here is set 
on the tang, close to 
the eye, bringing the 
front sight close up 
in a circle and allow- 
ing a clear view 
of the game. Does 
not depend upon 
spring action to 
bring it into po- 
sition, but locks 
firmly; cannot 
shake loose. 
Will not break if struck. If a 
tang sight is not desired Lyman 
Receiver Sights are your best bet. 
Then you want a Lyman Ivory 
Bead Front Sight because it 
shows up sharply against bound- 
ing game, and a No. 6 Folding 
Leaf Sight to replace the factory 
sight. Send for the 


Free Lyman Book 


Shows complete line of sights for 
every purpose and every gun; 
gives hints on shooting, care of 
guns, etc. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 































Tt gi more than one shot at 
i ae hae it SWALLOWS THE 
NOISE. Also doubles the fun of 
shooting. Send 6c for book of hum- 
crous shooting experiences with 
Maxim Silencer. 
Price, 22 cal. $5.00. You can attach 
it to ril 
y' 
Maxim 
Silencer Co. 
68 Homestead Avense 
HARTFORD, COnm, 















were ten to fifteen guns in the cabinet 
when I almost lost the train because I 
could not make up my mind what gun 
to take. I was like the dude who had 
so many suits of clothes that before he 
could decide which one to “show in” it 
was dark and he had to wear dress 
clothes anyway. 

And all the time I bemoaned the fact 
that despite the wider experience gained 
I never shot with such complete satis- 
faction as I used to with a certain old 
25 hammerless that I used uninter- 


| ruptedly for a period of five years be- 








fore I had money enough to buy a more 
expensive weapon. And that was back 
in the days when there were really birds 
to kill when the flight was on. 

The fault was not in the new guns, 
nor was it in our shooting. The fault 
was in too many guns, and at last we 
are getting back into the old form. 





THE .25 STEVENS RIMFIRE 
By W. S. Davenport 


HE gap between the .22 rimfires 

and the big game cartridges is 

filled quite incompletely by few 

cartridges and still fewer rifles 
for them. Where we have a dozen or so 
.22 rifles in two of our largest catalogues, 
there is but one rifle listed in the two for 
the .25 rimfire. The .22 is the more ac- 
curate for target shooting, but for live 
game it is too feeble for anything bigger 
than mice and sparrows. 

The .25 Stevens, up to the war, suffered 
from its price. It cost nearly as much as 
the .25-20, which is a more powerful 
cartridge, and it cost between two and 
three times as much as the .22 shorts and 
long rifles. The prices of rimfire car- 
tridges are beyond understanding, unless 
popularity lowers price. Before the war 
the .22s listed at $5 to $6 a thousand, the 
.25 Stevens at $14 and the much more 
expensive .25-20 at only $16. Now the 
latter costs nearly twice as much as the 
.25 rimfire and this difference, if it per- 
sists, will reduce the sale of the popular 
25-20. The rifles, too, now differ widely 
in price. A single shot for the .25 rim- 
fire can be had for about $12 to $13, war 
tax included, while a .25-20 repeater lists 
at $25.50, and with a nickel steel barrel, 
peep sights and war tax it leaves very 
little change from a couple of twenty 
dollar bills. 


HE .25 Stevens is considered to be 

less accurate than might be wished, 
but still it is the best cartridge we have 
got now for quite small game in the class 
above sparrows. The .22 centerfire is 
about twice as powerful as the rimfire 
.22, but it has gone out of fashion, and 
so far as I know there is no longer a 
single rifle made for it. The only other 
cartridge like it is the .22 W. R. F., which 
has a flat-nosed bullet and inside lubri- 


| cation and is a little stronger than the 


long rifle. It has a 45 grain bullet at 
1110 f. s., against 67 grains for the .25 
at 1180, giving only 123 ft. lbs. of energy 
to 208 for the .25. In round numbers at 
present prices we pay about half a cent 
a shot for the weaker .22s, one cent for 
the stronger, one and a half for the .25 
rimfire and two and a half for the .25-20. 
Concerning the accuracy of the .25 Stev- 
ens there are some interesting data in 
Whelen’s new book, “The American 
Rifle.” 


F we want anything different from this 
I choice, we must either reload the .25- 
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20, or use pistol cartridges in adapters 
in high power rifles, or else reload high 
power shells with light bullets and small 
powder charges. When the Stevens Com- 
pany gets into shape again, perhaps we 
shall have a larger choice of rifles for the 
.25 rimfire. There is a good chance that 
the demand for this cartridge will give us 
some new rifles for it. At the present 
prices of rifles, an old .22 may be sent to 
the factory to be rebored for the .25 at 
less cost than a new rifle. Sometimes 
it is possible to have a new .22 bored to 
order for the .25 if it is a single shot. 





SPEED VS. WEIGHT OF BULLETS 


Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 


Please inform me if there is any re- 
liable information to prove whether or 
not the heat of an explosive charge, to- 
gether with the friction of the barrel, is 
sufficient to melt the bullet in the new 
high-powered rifles, or to cause them to 
become soft before leaving the barrel. 

Lenox H. Rann. 


Ans.—When the speed of rifle bullets 
was increased from about 1300 feet per 
second to 2000 feet per second, it re- 
quired an almost revolutionary change 
from plain lead to metal-patched bullets, 
because the powerful hot powder gases 
and greatly increased friction caused a 
plain lead bullet to melt at the base. 

Making further tests with bullets 
going 3100 feet per second, it was found 
sometimes that the lead core would melt 
in the copper-nickel jacket. Further tests 
showed that this was due to friction on 
the barrel, and not the powder gases. 
—Eb. 





.25-35 Ww. R, FE, 


Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

I contemplate purchasing a rifle for use 
on deer, geese, squirrels, etc., at ranges 
up to 300 yards and have about decided 
that the .25-35 Winchester is what I want 
so wish you would please answer the fol- 
lowing questions : 

1, Is it a good rifle for the above pur- 
pose? If you know of a better one please 
mention it. 

2. What is its extreme accurate range? 

3. Is the .22 WRF. as accurate as the 
.22 long rifle? H. C. Stinson. 


Ans—You certainly made a good pick 
in selecting the .25-35 for deer, geese 
and so forth. It is my favorite for a 
general purpose gun for all game up to 
and including deer. It seems strange 
that the ,25-35 has never been popular. 
I am inclined to think that this is partly 
due to the factory ammunition being 
more expensive than many other loads 
of a similar size. I can’t suggest a better 
arm for you. In fact, it is the rifle I gen- 
erally suggest for such game as you in- 
tend to use it for. The .25-35 is one of 
the most accurate cartridges ever de- 
veloped. For that reason it is exception- 
ally good for small game. It is very ac- 
curate up to 500 yards and, of course, 
beyond that game is seldom, if ever, shot 


at. 

The .22 W. R. F. is a much more killing 
cartridge for small game than the .22 
long rifle, but it isn’t nearly so accurate. 
The .22 L. R. in a good rifle is extremely 
accurate up to 250 yards. The .22 W. 
R. F. isn’t very accurate over about 75 
or 100 yards. 
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“UP AGAINST IT!!” 


Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

I would like to ask for some informa- 
tion about 22-caliber shooting at short 
ranges, indoors. 

I have, in my cellar, a short space that 
can give about 25 feet from firing point 
to target. I own a Remington No. 12 re- 
peater and a Remington No. 6 single shot 
rifle. Can any useful work be done at 
such short range, and if it can, what size 
targets should be used? And _ what 
sights are best adapted to indoor work? 

It seems to me that this might be a 
good way for a gun “nut” to pass away 
winter evenings. What is your opinion? 

I enclose self-addressed envelope for 
reply. Thanking you in advance for 
your information. M. A. MINER, 


Ans.—I can sympathize with you as 
one nut for another. I have been in the 
position where I had lots of guns around 
me, crazy to shoot and no place to use 
them, in the heart of a big lonely city. 
If you decide to shoot in your cellar I 
would advise you to get a good big box 
and fill it full of sand which will stop 
your bullets. Would advise using a 
target with a one-inch bull’s-eye. The 
peep sight would be the best for this kind 
of work. If you have electric light in 
your cellar, by hanging a tomato can 
over it with one side cut out, you can 
throw the light directly towards your 
target and have it dark back of your 
firing position, as you would have in a 
regular gallery. 

I am pretty sure you will get tired of 
this kind of shooting in a short time, but 
it is about the only way you can do it 
in such small space. Another thing, hav- 
ing a white background on your box you 
can hang a cord in front of it from the 
ceiling on which you can tie small apples 
or any little ball about an inch in di- 
ameter and practice at these swinging by. 
It is pretty good practice. 

I am sorry I haven’t anything more 
novel to suggest.—Eb. 





35 STANDARD 


Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

If possible, would like to have you tell 
me if a .35 Standard automatic rifle is a 
good, safe, dependable gun. Have always 
used the Winchester, but cannot get one 
now. FLoyp T. CHAPMAN. 


Ans.--The Standard automatic rifle, I 
believe, is a thoroughly dependable gun 
from a mechanical point of view, but it 
never received any popularity. This, I 
think, is due to its very poor ap- 
pearance and bad balance. The gun, as 
you will notice, is of very poor design. 
As far as I know the workmanship, how- 
ever, is good. I suppose you know that 
the Standard rifle is no longer made and. 
consequently, I would be more inclined 
to advise you to use the Remington auto- 
matic, which is in every way a better gun, 
= for which you can always get parts. 
—Eb. 





WINCHESTER 1890 


Editor Frrtp AND STREAM: 

Can a .22 rifle Winchester, model 1890, 
which shoots only .22 shorts, be remod- 
eled so it can shoot .22 longs and .22 
long rifles? 

Would it effect the gun in any way by 
having it changed to these requirements ? 

Joun W. Eruier. 








Se 


J {remincton) 
UMC 


The Wetproof Shells 


LL Remington UMC shells are WETPROOF. The 
famous “Nitro Club.” “Arrow” and “New Club” shells 
have always been good, WETPROOFING made them better. 


An important difference between WETPROOF shells and ordinary shells 
lies in the WETPROOF process, exclusively owned and patented by Reming- 
ton UMC. What's the use of buying ordinary shells when you can get 
WETPROOF at no greater cost to you? 


emington 
Re UMC %b 
for Shooting Right 


WETPROOF is not the name of a brand of shells. It ise 
great forward step in shotshell manufacture originated and 
developed by Remington UMC. 'WETPROOF shells are 
WETPROOEFED in body, crimp and top wad. The shell is 
sealed against wet. Neither rain, mist, fog nor salt air will 
affect WETPROOF shells. They'll work just as smoothly 
through your shotgun after a thorough SOAKING as if they 
had just been taken from your dealer's shelf. 


Ask your dealer for Remington UMC chells. Make sure that 
your shooting will be as good in wet weather as in fair weather. 
And look for the Red Ball on the box. 


Write us for WETPROOF Folder 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
Incorporated 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
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Te L:C:Smith 
The Gun that Speaks for Itself 


Has a whole lot to say to brother Bob White 
these Winter days—and it speaks with a 
directness and torce which leave no room for 


doubt to its meaning! But let's tell the 


gun's Story in its own words— 





Pp tes, 
















Here are reductions of 
two thirty inch circles. 
The birds were life size 
and the patterns were 
made at thirty yards 
by an ordinarily good 
shot—not an expert— 
} ee ne . 58 oe? — 


one Peay =o and 
you will understand 
why we prefer to let 
the gun say 


That's the Smith 
Story 


THE HUNTER 
ARMS CO, Inc. 
\\\ FULTON, N. Y. 
\} MeDonaid & Linforth 
739 Cail Bldg., Pacific 














Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
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Ans.—Concerning your .22 Winchester, 
by sending the gun back to the factory, 
at New Haven, they can remodel it by 
boring out the chamber and putting a 
new carrier to take either the .22 long 
or the .22 long rifle cartridge, but it will 
still only shoot one cartridge. This par- 
ticular model cannot be made to shoot 
the short long and long rifle cartridges 
as the 1906 model does, in which they are 
interchangeable. It wouldn’t have any 
bad effect on the rifle to do this. I can- 
not tell you what it would cost, but I am 
_ the charges would be reasonable. 
—Eb. : 





32 SPECIAL meat 250-3000 
Editor, Fietp AND STREA 
Please advise me hich of the follow- 
ing rifles have the greates# killing power 
and the longest range: Winchester Model 
04, .32 Special or the Savage .250-3000? 
I want to use one on deer and moose. 


Ans.— The Savage 250-3000 has much 
greater range and greater energy than the 
Winchester .32 Special. The .32 Special, 
however, is, of course, .of larger caliber 
and shoots a bullet of 170 grains against 
the 87 grain bullet of the .250-3000 and 
this is-a big point in the killing of game. 
Both are excellent rifles for deer, but I 
wouldn’t recommend the use of either 
of them on moose, and although either 
will kill moose they cannot be relied up- 
on to do so under all conditions. A more 
powerful rifle insuring a greater per- 
centage of kills should be used.— Eb. 





.22-CAL. TARGET PISTOL 

Editor, Fretp AND STREAM : 

1. I should like to know where I can 
get a catalogue containing the Smith & 
Wesson revolvers and pistols. 

2. I would like to get a good .22 caliber 
target pistol. Can you give me some ad- 
vice? 

3. What is the advantage of the hollow 
point in the bullets of small caliber? 

H. C. Lenve. 


Ans.—Referring to your recent letter 
we would advise you to write to the 
Smith & Wesson Company, Springfield, 
Mass., for one of their catalogues and 
booklets on advice to target shooters, 
which you will find very interesting. 
Also, the catalogue of the H. B. Folsom 
Arms Company, 314 Broadway, New 
York City, shows one of the best lines 
of firearms in the country. 

In regard to your selection of a target, 
22-Caliber pistol, we would advise a Smith 
& Wesson solid frame revolver, target 
model, or the new Colt .22 Automatic. 
These are both excellent weapons and 
unsurpassed in accuracy and fine work- 
manship. If you preferred a single shot 
pistol we would advise you to try and 
buy up one of the Gould model target 
pistols made by The Stevens Arms Com- 
pany. They have not been made since 
the war, but you can probably get one 
through some large sporting goods con- 
cern. 

The advantage of the hollow-point bul- 
let is that it causes a mushroom effect, 
which makes the .22 cartridge much more 
powerful for shooting small game. There 
is no advantage in it, of course, for tar- 
get shooting. — Ep 





DAMASCUS BARRELS 


Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 
1. Is Damascus steel more suitable for 








shotgun barrels than the steels more 


commonly used? I have been told by a 
gun dealer that it is too soft. 

2. Would the empty shells from a Win- 
chester model .12 pump gun be ejected so 
as to interfere with a “left-handed” 
shooter ? 

3. Would empty cartridges ejected 
from the Remington high power slide ac- 
tion rifle interfere, as mentioned above? 

4. Is there any material difference in 
the accurate range and power of the 
Remington or Winchester autoloading 
.22, and the regular .22 repeating rifles 
using the long rifle cartridge? 

5. Is the Browning model 1914 auto- 
loading .22 rifle being manufactured and 
sold at the present time? 

OLIVER JERNIGAN. 


Ans.—Since nitro powders have come 
into popularity the Damascus is rapidly 
losing the place it held long as the best 
shotgun barrel. Nitro powders contain 
powerful acids which have a very bad 
effect upon a barrel of a gun unless care- 
fully cleaned out soon after shooting. 
This acid can do more damage to a Da- 
mascus barrel, due to the variation and 
the texture of the metal than it possibly 
could to a wrought steel barrel. For that 
reason the Krupp and _ decarbonized 
wrought steel barrel, though made of 
soft steel the same as the Damascus 
have superseded the Damascus, and are 
universally used upon the highest-priced 
guns today. Black powder had no such 
detrimental effect on gun barrels. 

The empty shells from a Winchester 
model .12 pump wouldn’t eject so as to 
interfere with a left-handed shooter. 

Nor would they eject from a Reming- 
ton slide action high power rifle, so as 
to interfere with a left-handed shooter. 

The .22 long rifle cartridge loaded with 
Lesmok powder has much greater range 
and considerably more killing power on 
i than the .22 automatic cartridge. 
—Eb. 





NOT A SPORTSMAN’S WEAPON 


Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

Tell me what the load is for the 4- 
gauge shotgun? Will it carry farther 
than a 12-gauge, has it a hard kick? 
Where could I purchase a 4-gauge full 
choked, and for how much, single or 
double barrel? 

Leroy MILuer. 


Ans.—There is no 4-gauge gun made 
in America. This size is too heavy to be 
shot off the shoulder, and when used is 
almost invariably placed in a punt on a 
pivot for flock shooting. It is against the 
law now to use an 8-gauge or anything 
larger in the United States, and sports- 
men ought to be glad of it. The 10-gauge 
= is big enough for any emergency. 
—Ep. 





WANTS A LONG-RANGE TWELVE 


Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

I would very much appreciate your 
opinion in regard to the following gun 
questions : 

I am planning to have a new gun built 
for next season, a top-notch duck gun, 
capable of handling a speedy load. It 
will be a 12-bore and of reasonable 
weight, about 8 to 8% pounds. Now the 
problem is, what proportion of powder 
and shot would make the most killing 
load, and what degree of choke would 
handle same to the best advantage? 
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The gun will have to be chambered for 
2% inch cases. I have had in mind 34 
drs. of “E. C.” or “deadshot” and 1% 
oz. chilled 4’s, 5’s and 6’s. Would pre- 
fer right barrel to make 60 per cent and 
left 70 per cent patterns. Would a modi- 
fied choke pattern high speed loads be 
better than a full choke? Also, would 
32-inch barrels do better work than 30- 
inch with such loads as mentioned? 

Atvin L. ANDERSON. 


Ans.—It is a pretty hard Proposition to 
answer your question. It is a deep one 
which should be gone into very carefully 
and too big to be handled in a short 
letter. 

To begin with, I feel quite certain that 
you will get just as good results with a 
30-inch barrel as you would with a 32- 
inch, providing you use smokeless powder 
as I am quite certain you would. 3% 
drams of any bulk smokeless will burn 
up within the first tem or twelve inches 
of your barrel. Consequently, the only 
advantage in the longer tubes would be 
a greater accuracy secured by sighting 
over a longer plane for such long shots 
as you intend to use this gun for. I also 
think you are quite right to use Dead- 
shot or E. C. for such heavy loads. I 
have found them the most satisfactory. 
E. C. seems to be just as fast and a little 
milder to handle. Personally, I wouldn't 
go as high as 8 or 8% pounds. That will 
make an awfully heavy 12-gauge gun 
and even to stand 3%4 drams of powder 
or 3% drams of powder. [I think a 
first-class gun weighing 734 pounds 
would be O. K. After you go beyond 
7% pounds, every quarter of a pound 
extra means a lot in swinging your gun. 
I have had a great deal of experience in 
loading long range shells and I don’t 
think that you can do better than to use 
2¥%-inch cases loaded with 3% drams of 
E. C., with about thirty pounds pres- 
sure on the powder. The rest of the 
shell filled up with pink edge wads and 
one thin cardboard wad tnder the shot 
so that none of it will stick in the soft 
felt wads and use 1% ozs. of .5’s chilled 
and you are sure to get a good long range 
load. .6’s cannot be depended upon for 
long range and .4’s when only 1% ozs. 
are used would give too patchy a pattern. 
That is why I wouldn’t go beyond 3% 
drams of powder as you are sure to de- 
form the shot by increasing your velocity 
too much and the extra heavy charge 
will tend to scatter your load. As 
long as you are inclined to use only 
1% ozs. shot I think that you can 
quite satisfactorily handle the 70 per 
cent choke, but if you intended to use 1%4 
ozs. of shot I would certainly not have 
over 60 per cent choke. In conclusion, 
to get back to what I previously said, I 
would never go beyond 34 drams of pow- 
der, except in a specially built long range 
gun bored with 3-inch chambers.—Ed. 





BAD TO SNAP A RIM FIRE RIFLE 


I have a Meriden Model 15, hammer- 
less, .22 repeating rifle. Would like your 
advice in regard to which is the more 
harmful to the rifle: to snap hammer on 
an empty chamber or to set rifle away 
with hammer cocked. 

Rost. Lowrey. 


Ans—In reply to your letter, we will 
say that if you have your rifle always 
cocked you may weaken the mainspring* 
in time, It will not hurt it at all to snap 
_ the hammer on an empty case, which will 
save the firing-pin from becoming flat-. 
teried.—Ed. 
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Look Through 7 
These Barrels a a 


No pitting. No 
metal fouling. 
Just a clean 
sweep of pol- 
ished steel that 

ives the entire 
oad proper di- 
rection at every 
shot. 

































Pyramid Solvent 
did it all with very / 
little human effort. | 


PYRAMID 
SOLVENT 


easily dissolves smokeless 
and black powder residue. 
and loosens metal fouling. 

cleans all firearms ‘so easily. 













It gets under 
That’s why it 




















The action is purely chemical—but there’s 
nothing to attack the gun metal—not even 
moisture. Pyramid can be left in firearms 
for a long time without danger from rust. 


Pyramid Solvent is for sale 
by most firearm dealers, 
3 ounces in a convenient 
flat can that fits the pocket 
or shooting kit, 30c per 
can. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send 30c and 
we will send you a can 
postpaid. 


| PYRAMID 
hw SOLVENT 


















Three-in-One Oil Company | 
165 CAM. Broadway :: New York City 
















After Pyramid. Solvent, use 
3-in-One Oil to prevent rust 
and to lubricate. 
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ITHACA 
WINS 
This is F. O. Williams, 
who won the 1919 
- Championship of all 


New England with 
an Ithaca. Mayor 
Reed won it in 
1918 with an 
Ithaca. Jay Clark, 
jr. won it in 
1917 with an 
Ithaca. That's 
another record 
for Ithacas. 

Any man can 
break more 
targets with 







Catalog free. 


ITHACA GUN 
coO., Box «1 
ithaca, N. Y. 





Target Shooting 
At Yio The Cost 





instead of the regularrifie ammunition, 
Each cartridge more than pays for it- 


firing pin of the gun 
strikes ee 
liary,exploding cart: 


Marble Arms & Mig. Co, 525Dehta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
Ol 


Rifleite Owners— 


will tell you in 
any discussion 
about clear 
shooting vision 
that there are all sorts of shooting glasses— 
but only one that is best. You know it—its 
Rifleite. Clearer and steadier vision and eye 
comfort too. 

Catalogue will tell you everything about Rifleite 
and why it is worth your while to address , 


\ _ catalog of Sixty 
ing Specisities for 






CLEVELAND, OHIO 








THE F. W. KING OPTICAL COMPAKY 
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Army Auction Bargains 

















Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 

mge with you for any other firearm you may 
want. Write me what you have, what you want, ana 
I will make you an offer by return mail. 


S. J. FRANCIS Adams Sq. Soston, Mass. 
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ROUND BALLS IN A 20-GAUGE 


Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

1, What is the regular standard powder 
charge in a 20-gauge shell loaded with 
a %-oz. ball? Is it 2% drams, same as 
the shot shell or is it 2 drams? 

2. If I loaded a %-oz. ball into a 2%- 
inch, 20-gauge shell loaded with 20 grains 
of infallible or 24% drams of bulk smoke- 
less powder and fired it in my Marlin 
20-gauge repeater, would it be apt to 
burst the thin full choke barrel of this 
gun? Would it injure the barrel in any 
way? 

3. Would it be safe to shoot these 
heavy loads with a ball regularly? 

4. What would be the effect of the ball 
load loaded with 20 grains (dense) or 
2% drams (bulk) on the accuracy, 
trajectory and energy? Would there be 
much of an advantage over the standard 
20-gauge ball load? 

Enclosed you will find a stamped en- 
velope for reply. Thanking you for your 
kind favor. Avpen P. HEALeEy. 
Ans.—The regular standard powder 
charge is 2% drams of % ozs. shot 
for a 20-gauge gun. When round ball 
is being used, however, I would de- 
crease the load to two drams. This 
will give you sufficient velocity and 
penetration. With the extra quarter of a 
dram of powder the recoil would be se- 
vere and the strain on the gun greater 
and I don’t believe that you will get any- 
thing like as good accuracy. I don't 
think that you would burst the barrel of 
your Marlin by using the %-oz. ball with 
2% drams of bulk powder, but you cer- 
tainly will get a very nasty recoil and a 
load that wouldn't be as accurate as the 
one I mentioned. It will not be neces- 
sary for you to use a 2%-inch case. A 
2%-inch case will be sufficiently long as 
you should crimp your round bullet into 
your shell without any top wad. This is 
quite important. It would be quite safe 
to shoot round balls with the heavy load 
you mention in your gun, but you would 
eventually ruin the choke by doing so if 
the bullets fit tightly. If you take my 
advice in using ball cartridges you will 
use the factory loads. They are general- 
ly superior. You cannot increase the 
velocity of a round ball very much with- 
out ruining the accuracy.—Ep. 





BLACK POWDER IN SMOKELESS 
SHELLS 


Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

I always like to reload my own shells 
for shotgun, according to what I use 
them on, but the last three years I have 
not been able to buy any Dupont semi- 
smokeless powder at all, but managed to 
procure several pounds of black powder 
recently, but my shells are all equipped 
with the quick primer for smokeless 
powder, and what primers I have are all 
for smokeless, now what I would like to 
know is whether I can use black powder 
with these quick primers, or is there 
danger? I do know that one cannot use 
smokeless powder in black powder shells. 

REYNOLD ZIESMAN. 


Ans.—There is no reason why you 
wouldn’t be able to get smokeless powder 
now as the Dupont Company is again dis- 
tributing just as they did before the war. 
Of course, you couldn’t use hard smoke- 
less powder in black powder shells, as 
the primer is not strong enough and hot 
enough to give proper ignition. The 
smokeless powder primer, however, will, 
of course, ignite black powder, so, con- 








HALT! 


HANDS UP 


AND EVERY POSITION OF 
THE ARMS Pye d WITH 
COMFORT WIT 


Perfection Capes 








FOR 
CAMPING 
FISHERMEN 
AUTOMOBILIST 
FOREST SERVICE 
RANCHMEN 
and all Outdoor eo 
Requirements —_ 
GUARANTEED — 
Absolutely Waterproofed 
TYCO —Ruobberized Sik 


Weighs 19 Ounces 


Packs 4x 8x 1% in an 
Athol Leather Case 


FREE Catalogue of Metro- 
|e og Air Goods for Camp, 
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Office, and Hospital. 





% ACTUAL SIZE 
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through our improved method, ent, years® 

successful 
- the United States al Canada. 

about us. Write for our 

book tf Style hr re and 

for preparing hides for tanning. 

JOHN FIGVED y ROBE & TANNING CO, © 

Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 















FOR SNOW- 
TIME JOY 


The Great Sport of Skiing 
open to everyone who 
enjoys the outdoors. 


Interesting Catalog Free 


| Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 


- : = 2400 Hampden Ave., St. Paul, Mina. 
When planning your next outdoor 
trip—don't forget your 


PERFECTION AIR BED 


These evenly soft Air Mattresses can be used 
with — safety —no matter how wet or 
rocky the ground. They can be inflated in a 

g few moments or deflated instantly and rolled ib 
a@ bundle that almost fits your pocket. Inval- 
uable for motor, yachting, and camping trips. 
Write for our catalog and endorsements to-day. 

ss PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 

" 121 Pacific Street Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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der in the smokeless powder shells. Many 
times as a boy I was in the same position 
that you are in, wanting to reload shells 
when I had nothing but black powder and 
nothing but empty smokeless shells to 
put it in. I used the combination a great 
deal and never noticed any serious de- 
fect and as you cannot get anything else 
in your neck of the woods at the present 
time, I would certainly advise you to get 
ahead. You couldn’t increase the chamber 
pressure with the black powder in the 
smokeless primer sufficiently to cause any 
danger.—Eb. 





THE .066 SPRINGFIELD 


Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 


I have as personal property a 1903 | 


model U. S. Springfield rifle, which I 
have used in several matches. It is my 
intention to use it as a sporting rifle, 
principally for deer. Would you advise 
change of sights or remodeling, or both? 
If so, could you suggest a competent 
shop for this purpose? 

Also, has any one of the several soft- 
nose bullets put on the market by vari- 
ous manufacturers any advantages over 
the others? Lieut. H. H. Davis. 


Ans.—I would advise you to have the 
rear sight band knocked off your rifle 
and the barrel turned down on a lathe 
at the breech, to improve its balance. 
Then have it equipped with the Lyman 
ivory bead front sight and a Lyman mi- 
crometer peep sight on the breech of the 
receiver, which will give you a long dis- 
tance between sights. The Newton Arms 
Company can do this work and at the 
same time refit the rifle with the sport- 
ing stock of fine walnut with a pistol 
grip and shotgun butt grip and fore end 
checkered and butt blade of steel. This 
would cost about $35. The sights and 
adjustments would cost about $15 more, 
making the total job cost about $50. This 
is really cheap, as a Mannlicher rifle of 
the same worth would cost you in the 
neighborhood of $150. I have brought 
down three moose with my rifle, ore 
animal in its tracks with a single shot 


through the shoulder while in Nova! 


Scotia a few weeks ago I brought down 
the moose I spoke of before, a fine speci- 
men. No better rifle for American game 
has ever been made than a restocked 
Springfield when a .220 grain soft point 
bullet is used. 

The military ammunition should never 
be used on game as it has not sufficient 
killing power. The steel jacket bullet 
would pass right through a moose and 
he might run twenty miles before he 
dropped, but the terrific smash and en- 
ergy of the .220 grain soft point bullet 
generally does the business.—Eb. 





THE 9 M/M LUGER 


Editor, Fretp AnD STREAM: 

You would greatly oblige me by telling 
me where I can buy ammunition for a 
Luger automatic. It is the regulation 
revolver of the German army. I brought 
it from the other side with me. 

I think it is 9 m.m. The bullet calibers 
354 of an inch. 

Exmer ARCHBOLD. 

Ans.—Replying to your letter, we will 
say that the Remington Union Metallic 
Arms Company and the Winchester Re- 
peating Company both make ammunition 
for the Luger pistols. Any large sporting- 

oods store could supply you with them 
or the 9 m/m pistol.—Ep, 
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IVER JOHNSON 


SAFETY | AUTOMATIC 








The Sign of 
Positive Safety 


Iver Johnson means Safety, 
and Safety means Iver Johnson 
—the two are inseparable. 

Drop it, kick it, knock it, thump 
it, “Hammer the Hammer” —it can’t 
go off accidentally. And its safety is 
automatic—nothing to remember to 
do to make it safe. That’s why 
women are not timid about having 
an Iver Johnson in the home. 

Choice of three grips 
Regular, Perfect Rubber, Western 


Three Booklets, one or 


all FREE on request Walnut. 
“A’’—Arms 
‘* B”’— Bicycles If your dealer hasn’t in stock the particular 
** C” Motorcycles model you want, send us his name and ad- 


dress. We’ll supply you through him. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
190 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York 





717 Market St., San Francisco W 
Iver Johnson 
*‘Superior”’ 
a 
I A Single an jicycle ‘ 
Dou le Denaianeteune Other Models 
combine accuracy and $37.50 to $65. 





dependability. bs extra charge 














Newton Arms and Ammunition 


THE NEWTON ARMS CORPORATION 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 

















TRAPSHOOTING PARODY 
By Capt. T. K. Lee 


1. Trapshooting is my shepherd; I shall 
never want to break less than the entire 
programme straight. 

2. At times, it maketh me to shdot over 
green pastures; again it leadeth me to 
shoot over Lake Michigan. 

3. It restoreth my soul; but it leadeth 
me in the paths of poverty for the gun 
and ammunition maker’s sakes. 

4. Yea, though I have no confidence at 
all I pretend to fear no competitor; for 
my gun and ammunition are with me; 
knowledge of what the advertisements 
claim for them comforteth mé. 

5. I preparest myself well for the cham- 
pionship match; thou throwest cast iron 
targets for me; the goose eggs on the 
score board runneth over. 

6. Surely hard luck and no sympathy 
shall follow me all the days of my life; 
and my average will be at the bottom of 
the column forever. 


THE BEGINNER’S FAULTS 
By Captain T. K. Lee 

HAVE been asked what I consider 

the greatest fault of the beginner in 

the sport of trap shooting. There 

are many faults of more or less im- 
portance, but I’m of the opinion the one 
most often met with is CHANGING 
GUNS, or altering the gun. 

So many times have [ seen a promis- 
ing new man climb up in a few weeks of 
practice out of the 70 into the 80 per cent 
class and shortly into the 90 per cent or 
thereabouts. When he reaches somewhere 
close to the 90 per cent mark, he begins to 
feel that somehow or other his gun is to 
blame for his missing the other ten in the 
hundred. He has noticed shooters whose 
scores are better than his own, with guns , 
whose drop, pitch or stock length is much 
different from his own. Some one will 
advocate a longer stock for him; another 
will advise altering the trigger pull; 
somebody else tells him his gim is too 
crooked or too straight, etc. The inevita- 
ble result is that he begins to experiment 
of his own accord. He adds a half inch 
to the stock and at the first trial of it, 
he makes a good score on say 25 birds. 
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Maybe he gets 23 or 
24 in the 25, which is 
possibly better than 
he has done before. 
What really caused 
the better score was 
the psychology of 
the change in the 
gun and the faith he had in the change 
making things right for him. He immedi- 
ately decides he has hit upon his trouble 
and imparts the information broadcast to 
the other shooters of the club. 

Now, his trouble is about to commence 
in earnest. The next time or two he 
faces the trap, his score is back in the 75 
or 80 per cent class. Promptly he loses 
faith in the last change he made in his 
gun. He hies himself back to the gun- 
smith (or maybe does it himself), and 
has yet another change made. The first 
time or two, it seems to work all right, 
until a low score happens in, and again 
he is ready to blame the gun for it all, 
and proceeds to work in another altera- 
tion somewhere. 

After he has exhausted all the changes 
he can think of, and all the new ideas he 
hears other shooters expounding, his 
score is growing worse instead of better, 
naturally, and by now he has decided the 
make of gun he has been using won't 
work for him, so he changes makes and 
when the new gun arrives, it by and 
by, will have run the gauntlet of his 
“alteration factory”’—and perchance 
goes the way of the first. 

ENSTEAD of the practice he gets regu- 

larly benefiting him and his score im- 
proving from month to month, he stands 
still or gets worse. Every 50 or 100 birds 
whe is literally beginning “all over again. 
“The manifold alterations and changes he 
makes are equivalent to his shooting a 
new gun each practice day. He never 
has time to become accustomed to the 
feel of one, until he has something else 
in his hands, 

Of course, none of us can aways select 
a gun and have it fit as we want it to, or 
feel just right, without some changes or 
slight alterations. If you know just 
what you want, however, the factories 
will send you a gun exactly to your speci- 
* fications, but the trouble is in not know- 
ing exactly what is wanted before the 
order is given. Your old seasoned 
shooter whose average is near the top 
always, never changes his gun one bit 
from season to season, unless to repair 
a break. He gets to know the feel of it 
so. perfectly that it seems to be an uncon- 
scious part of him when shooting. He 
knows what to expect of it and all guess 
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work is eliminated. Some of them won't 
even handle any other gun at all except 
their own. If the expert is so particular 
not to change his gun in any way, how 
much more particular should the inexpe- 
rienced shooter be. 


F course, if you KNOW a change is 

needed, then change it, but to use the 
words of the w. k. pioneer, who was like- 
wise a shooter, “Be sure you're right, 
then go ahead.” The next time you're 
tempted to change guns, or make an al- 
teration, put it off until after at least one 
more shoot at the club, at 50 or 100 birds, 
and nine times out of ten, I venture to 
say the change you first thought of won’t 
be made. 


HORSE SENSE 


Editor, Fietp AND STREAM: 
I HAVE read with a great deal of in- 

terest the articles of Capt. T. K. Lee in 
the March issue. Especially that relating 
to shotgun sights. The article corroborates 
my suspicions which were aroused some 
time ago in an argument with Capt. A. H. 
Hardy on the same subject, in that the 
experts seem to expect the average sports- 
man to have their sense of “feel” when 
handling a scatter gun. 

There are several of our professional 
shots, and a good number of extra fine 
amateur shots who probably will make 
as good a score at the trap without any 
sight at all as they do with them. By 
Shooting thousands and thousands of 
shells each year and at clay birds that 
fly in a fraction of a second after the 
word “pull,” there is every reason to be- 
lieve that their hands and gun automati- 
cally follow the eye. This control of the 
sense of touch is not alone confined to 
the trapshooter, but we find it among 
the professional bait casters and fly fish- 
ermen, typewriters, carpenters, etc. 

I have seen experts nailing on lath, a 
mouth full of nails and a small hatchet. 
A “biff-bang” and the nail is in, and these 
men do not even watch the nails. But 
how many of us who drive 500 nails a 
year could do it? How many typewrit- 
ers who write letters on four or five days ° 
per year, can follow the touch system? 
How much constant practice does it take 
to keep that back lash off of the reel? 


AN INTERESTING LETTER 


Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

I never realized until today how near 
Kingsville, Ontario, is to Shreveport, 
Louisiana. The realization dawned upon 
me when my good friend Bob Boisseau 
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handed me an aluminum tag which had 
been securely fastened to the leg of a 
drake mallard he killed the day before 
Christmas. On this tag was inscribed— 
“With God all things are possible. Mark, 
10th chapter, 27th verse.” On the reverse 
side was, stamped, “Write Kingsville, 
Ontario, Box 48.” 

Mr. Boisseau, besides being an oil 
operator, is a splendid fellow and a 
thorough sportsman and for a number of 
years has enjoyed the distinction of being 
one of the best shots and hunters in the 
South. His especial hobby, however, is 
shooting ducks; of course over decoys: 
his blinds on Cross Lake are most artistic 
and alluring inasmuch as they appear to 
be miniature islands of green, and, with 
his decoys set out, no duck the least bit 
inclined to be temperamentally artistic can 
resist them, 

On this particular day, having bagged 
near the limit, Bob’s attention was at- 
tracted to a pair of mallards that circled 
warily and seemed not inclined to decoy. 
Ordinarily Bob won’t shoot singles or 
doubles, as he has a weakness for calling 
six or eight ducks over the ambuscade 
and making a clean-up of the entire bunch 
in mid-air; but for some psychological 
reason he took a long chance shot at these 
two—doubling and crumpling them up in 
their flight and dropping them on the 
water. An old negro, who generally ac- 
companies Mr. Boisseau on his hunts and 
acts in the capacity of boat puller and 
flunky, immediately pulled out to the 
quarry and was heard to exclaim when he 
picked up the green-head: “Marse Bob 
youse got a message from Heaven tied 
onto dis here drake’s foot.” On examina- 
tion by Mr. Boisseau the tag was revealed. 
I am sending the tag to you for your in- 
spection, please register and return to 
Robert C. Boisseau, Shreveport, Louisiana. 

Bob had another unusual experience on 
Cross Lake about ten days before the 
occurrence of the above incident. His 
darkey was paddling the boat as usual, 
when their attention was attracted to a 


large white object gracefully riding the) , 


surface of the waters about half a mile 
distant; from its size they knew that it 
was altogether too large for a goose. 

Through good generalship, paddling 
adroitly behind stumps which dot the 
lake, they managed to get within about 
one hundred yards of a magnificent bird 
of snowy whiteness. 

Realizing the futility of trying to make 
a kill with number six shot, Bob had taken 
the precaution to cut two of his shells be- 
tween the powder and shot and gave him 
both loads just as he was clearing the 
water. The recoil, of course, was ter- 
rific, the impact kicking Bob prostrate in 
the bottom of the boat. However, the 
giant bird fell lifeless on the waters, a 
hapless victim of strategy and concussion. 
His weight was 42 pounds, color snow 
white, beak and feet black—with small 
black feathers in the tip of each wing; 
supposed to be a swan, which is extremely 
rare in this locality. 

Hunters report only two birds of this 
variety being killed in the past twenty 
years in this vicinity. 

Yours very truly, 
W. B. McCormick, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, 
P. O. Box 642. 








‘Slam — Bang!” 


**They were ‘cans’ —going down 
the wind like blue blazes, a good 
sixty yards away—and I got ’em 
both. Clean hits, too. 


HERCULES 
POWDERS So 


INFALLIBLE 


“I tell you, there’s nothing like 
Infallible or ““E. C.”? They’re 
the hardest hitting, cleanest burn- 
ing powders | ever shot. 


“And they’ re reliable—always the 
same. You take no chances when 
you shoot Hercules Smokeless 
Shotgun Pewders. 














‘Better try "em. You can buy any 
one of fourteen standard shells loaded 
with Infallible or ‘‘E. C.”? And the 
shell you shoot is one of that fourteen.”” 


HERCULES POWDER CO: 
1007 Orange Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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Ladies’ and men’s Fur Coats,Scarfs 
Mutis, Fur Rugs, etc. made to order 
from your own catch or from furs 
you buy cheap from Trappers cost 
much less than the same articles pur- 
chased ready-made. 
W = wnand operate the largest fur tan- 
ning and dressing plant inthe West andare 
especially prepared to reduce consumer 
cost on furs by this direct handling—“from 
to factory and back to you.’ 
BEAUTIFUL FUR 
CATALOG 
Its 16 pages, richly illustrated, tells exactly what 
you want to know about sty furs, cost of tan- 


ning and dressing, cost of making various furs, 
rugs, etc. Send for this catalog today. /t’s F 


JONAS BROS. HEE" "> 


1021 Broadway, DENVER.COLO. 
Branch, LIVINGSTON, MOW 











Because it’s built that way 
Write for Complete Catalog 
RACINE BOAT COMPANY 
Dept. 68 Racine Wisconsin 
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A RECORD ALLIGATOR 
By Ben M. Mitchell 


FTER several fights over a period 

of two months, each one seeming 

to be more hopeless than the last, 

the largest alligator ever seen or 
heard of in Central America was captured 
on July 27th by myself and Major Ira K. 
Wells, after a furious fight of three hours 
with the monster. 


For several months past natives living 
along the banks of the Caimite River 
and at the Port of Chorrera had been 
complaining of losing cattle and more 
than one native Indian had gone to the 
river to wash and never returned. 

We had hunted for the reptiles in the 
rivers of the Republic for the past year 
and knew that if an alligator was really 
responsible for the mysterious disap- 
pearance of the natives and the loss of 
the cattle he was an old fellow and was 
well worth the trouble we would have 
in getting him. F 

On Sunday morning we put out from 
Balboa in the launch Capt. Crowl before 
daylight, arriving at the mouth of the 
river just as day was breaking. We 
were well equipped for the hunt, being 
abundantly supplied with ammunition 
and grub. We were using Springfield 
high power rifles with army ammunition. 
The bullets we had prepared especially 
for the occasion by filing down the point 
to a blunt surface and then splitting 
them to the rim of the shell. This was 


done to cause them to split and spread 
when they hit. 





THE OLD BOY 


At the landing at the Port of Chorrera 
we picked up several good husky 
native Indians for use in case of neces- 
sity. Later we regretted this for not 
only did they refuse in aiding us to take 
in the big fellow but the white men in 
our party not engaged in the fight were 
kept busy keeping them from jumping 
into the ’gator infested water. 


After traveling about three miles up 
the river the old fellow was seen lying 
in shallow water near the bank taking 
his morning nap in the sun. He was 
evidently sound asleep, or “playing pos- 
sum,” a great game with them, in the 
hope that we would pass him up. The 
engine was shut down so as not to dis- 
turb him and Major Wells being the 
better shot of the two took a dead bead 
on the back of his neck. The shot woke 
the old fellow with a roar and he jumped 
about ten feet out of the water and 
started for the boat. The boat was 
pushed in close to the bank so as to 
cut off his escape to deep water and as 
soon 2s he saw that we really meant 
business he started at us with jaws open, 
lashing his tail as he came. He made 
the rush at the side of the launch head 
on and as he came we both took a shot 
point blank at his head but they seemed 





to only make him the more furious as 








A REAL BOAT for use with 
your Outboard Motor 


This is the Kidney Special Rowboat for Out- 
board Motors. 
_ It is built extra broad on the bottom and full 
in the stern. With one person sitting in the stern 
the boat is on an even keel and not, like most 
boats, with one-third out of the water at the bow. 

Specially built for the detachable rowboat motor, which 
requires a boat very flat and full at the stern, so it will 
not “‘squat’’ down at the stern when running. With a 

-h.p. motor does 6% to 7 miles an hour. Built extra 
strong to withstand vibration of motor. Also a fine row- 
boat, safe, light and easy rowing. Draws little water and 
has large carryirg capacity. 

Over 300 sold last season. Several thousand in service. 

Send 6 cents in stamps for catalog of rowboats and the 
famous Kidney canoe. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON 





West De Pere Wisconsin 
rSale Army Goods» 


Quartermaster 
Offered at prices far below government cost. 
All New Goods—No reclaimed or ted. 
A FEW SPECIALS 





Blankets O. D.—66x84 - - = - = - $8.00 
Leather Jerkins, wool cloth lined - 7.00 
Army Officers’ Raincoats - $8.50 & 10.50 
conee Saas - - - 35c pr., 3 prs. for 1.00 
All Wool Underwear—garment - - 50 
Army Style O. D. Shirts - - - - « 


3.50 
Caps $1.00 Hip Rubber Boots 7.00 
Army Heavy Wool Socks - - - pr. 100 
Army Jersey Knit Khaki Gloves - <- 75c 
Herman’s U. S. Army Shoes - 8.85 
Send 6c postage for catalog “‘F-11"" illustrating 
hundreds of other articles 

















Gadies’ or men’s). 
N Marold Lachman Co., 12 N. Michigan Av. 


Dreadnaught Safety Suit | 


IDEAL FOR FISHING and DUCK SHOOTING 
Keeps you perfectly dry while fishing and duck 
shooting. Can wade or stand in:water all day 
without slightest chill. CAN’T DROWN IN 
A “DREADNAUGHT.” Endorsed by lead- 
ing sportsmen. 

‘Won world fame. Capt. Sir John Aloock and Lieut. Sir 
Arthur Whitten Brown wore “ DREADNAUGHTS ” 
fm their history making Non-Stop Plight ecross 
Atlantic Ocean, Price $60.00, 

DREADNAUGHT NON-SINKABLE CANOE 
CUSHIONS AND SWIMMING BELTS ~ 
Great for Canceists and Swimming, $2.50each postpaid = 
SAFETY-AT-SEA CORPORATION 
1368-A Broadway New York City 
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MORRIS CANO 





The canoe beyond compare 
Send for new catalogue 


MORRIS CANOE COMPANY 
203 State Street Veazie, Me. 
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with a grunt he struck at us with his 
jaws. There was a gaping hole as 
large as a man’s leg in his head where 
the first shot had caught him but this 
did not seem to weaken him to any great 
extent. There were small brush and 
trees on the edge of the bank, some of 
them being as much as three inches in 
diameter. With the lashing of his tail 
he cut them down as clean as a buzz 
saw. We saw very soon that if he 
turned his tail on the launch the best 
we could hope for was to get out with- 
out being smashed to splinters. To keep 
plugging away at him as we were seemed 
useless for unless we hit behind the neck 
or under the belly the bullets would 
glance off as if they had hit steel. 
Strategy and wearing him out'seemed to 
be our only chance to get him. 


AKING a two inch rope I went on 

top the launch. Making a slip noose 
in the end I waited until he made a rush 
at the boat and then managed to get the 
loop over his fore-claw. By giving lots 
of slack and allowing him to run the 
rope was made fast to a ring in the 
bottom of the launch and gradually he 
was pulled in close and I managed to 
get another + around the tail and 
after drawing the noose tight the heavy 
scales prevented it slipping and at the 
same time gave us a chance to get in a 
vital hit. With his tail made fast and 
practically useless and his fore-claw tied 
up he could do nothing but pull against 
the ropes. After two attempts another 
rope was made fast around his neck, 
the first falling between his jaws and 
was snapped as a thread. After this 
rope was made fast it was practically all 
over. A shot at the base of his head 
broke his neck and ended him so far as 
fighting was concerned. “The return trip 
to the port was made with the old 
fellow lashed to the side. 

Upon reaching the mouth of the river 
he was pulled up on the rocks by the 
natives. Ten of the strongest men being 
necessary to get him in. He was then 
measured, weighed and the photographs 
made. The actual weight was 2, 
pounds, and from the tip of his nose to 
the tip of his tail he measured 22 feet, 
5 inches. His belly was 14 feet in cir- 
cumference at the largest point and his 
head after being skinned and cut off 
weighed 350 pounds. The skin was 
scraped and tipped the scales at 250 
pounds. The two longest teeth from 
rim of gum to the point were 5% inches 
and from base of jaw to point were 7 
inches. The skin was a fraction over 
1% inches thick after the flesh was 
cleaned away. It is being tanned and 
will be used as an ornament among the 
many other trophies captured in our 
hunts here. 


THs old fellow was probably the old- 
est one in these waters, his age being | .4; 
estimated at near 200 years. Records 
show that a two foot ‘gator is about 
twenty years old. They also give 20 
feet as the maximum length for caymen 
in North and Central America. The 
only explanation for one of such enor- 
mous size being here is that he migrated 
from some South American river as 
they very often do, sometimes traveling 
hundreds of miles along the sea-coast 
from one river to the other. ' 


HE old fellow is.dead and will cause 

no more trouble in this world. He 
fought a good fight and at times it 
looked as though he was going to win 
out. The teeth have been polished (of 
which there were seventy-eight), and I 
am using one of the largest for a “Pill- 
box.” The natives all along the banks 
of the Caimito have feasted for a week 





and holds it. 
steel is ours alone, and we guard it jealously. 


mew one without a word. 


e postpaid. If your beard 


with your razor. 
SHUMATE RAZOR COMPANY, 
Established 1884 





813 CHESTNUT ST. 


MY FACE SMOOTH FOR LIFE™ 


SHUMATE RAZORS are s0 good that we guarantee them for life. Here’s the reason: The 
blade is made from tungsten alloy steel, which takes a keener aoe than any other steel can - 
You can use a SHUMATE for years 


The secret of this wonderful 





Written Guarantee with Each Razor 


Buy a SHUMATE RAZOR and use it, not only a few times, but as long as you like, 
If you decide after an exacting trial, that you don’t like it, we'll exchange it for a 


Ever recline in a barber's chair and almost go to sleep as you experienced that 
delightful, soothing sensation when his razor swept your tg clean? And have 
you said to yourself “I wish I had a razor that would perform like that”? A 
SHUMATE will do it and-- keep on doing it. 
$2 Send us $2.00 and the SHUMATE Barber razor will be sent to you 
is extra wiry, we 
SHUMATE RAZOR, specially ground for this purpose. In remitting, 
give us your dealer's name, and a chamois lined, rust-proof case will be included 


recommend our $3.00 


ST. LOUIS, U. S, A. 
Capacity 10,000 Razors Daily 












Cameras for 
70¢Down to40¢ the Dollar 
our monthly bargain list. Complete full 
pn Deng Pog mm ae 
Bargain List Mailed Free 


co. 


BASS CAMERA 
109 N. Dearborn St, Dept. F. S. Chicage 
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Let Me Mount Your Record Fish 


If you have caught a record fish in Field and 
Stream’s Prize Fishing Contest, ship it to me 
ned as A 1. or if tii are too far back in the 

oo guide gd it and send ~¥-! > 





iferlike: poses. 
JOHN MURGATROYD, Taxidermist 
57 West 24th Street New York City 





BIG MONEY 


RAISE RABBITS 
Belgians, New Zealand and Flemish Giants 
alee ra 2 geen |p Lerten 7 opemnte en 


UNITED FUR AND PRODUCE CO, nc. Inc. 


Dept. & 3017 Wilson Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 










The PARKER Carried off Most of the Honors 
at the big WESTY HOGAN SHOOT, September, 9-13, 1919 


Woolfolk Henderson won the WESTY HOGAN INTRODUCTORY scoring 119 x 120. 
Mr. Henderson tied for Ang WESTY HOGAN CHAMPIONSHIP with a score of 99x 100 and finished second in 


the shoot off scoring 39 x 4 


G. M. McCutcheon and o Ww. Blake tied for first in WESTY HOGAN Handicap scoring 97 x 100. 
In the shoot off Mr. McCutcheon won by breaking 50 straight, Mr. Blake 49 x 50. 
The = Pont 18 yd. Championship was won by Mr. Henderson with a score of 98x 100, breaking his first 67 


straight 


Mr. Henderson also won the ATLANTIC CITY CUP, the high average trophy, 472 x 480. 


Targets credited to Mr. Henderson for entire pro- 
gram are as follows: 


16 yard targets {retetered) PTTTTTTT TT TT 472 x 480 
18 yard targets (regi a ocqgenecsdcve 98 x 100 
22 yard targets (registered).........+++ 92x 100 
662 x 680 
BN occcdcnescvvectdteckaeeeebecs 119 : 120 
T81 x 800 


2p uthatng on signal honors all three shooters used PARKER GUNS. 


is remarkable shooting was done un 


der unfavorable shooting conditions “almost a gale” blowing 


some of the time, speaks volumes for the regularity of PAR 
PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers, M 





New York Salesroom, 25 Murray St. sO Matern, Meriden Cm. 8 a san gen pramton 




















THE NEW YORK AQUARIUM 
By A. F. Westervelt 


OW that the fishing season is 
over, for the great majority of 
us, and we have about finished 
with things submarine, perhaps 
we may still keep up an_ interest 
in things fishy and finny by an occasional 
trip to that very interesting institution, 
the New York Aquarium at Battery Park. 
Even during the fishing season, if I can- 
not go fishing, I am able, at least, to see 
fish of a great many kinds enjoying life 
under ideal conditions and many a pleas- 
ant nooning have I had in the cool, dim 
chambers of this wonderful place. Its 
collection of marine plant life and under- 
sea vegetation, as well as its vari-colored 
and queerly shaped animal life brings to 
its doors as queer an aggregation of 
humans and admixture of races as may 
be found perhaps nowhere else in all 
this great city. 
Two million people, 


approximately, 
pose through the portals of this historic 
uilding every year, and, since its estab- 
lishment as an aquarium, it is estimated 
that over 40,000,000 people have visited 


this exhibit. This building, if I am cor- 
rect was erected around 1807-11 by the 
United States Government and was, until 
after the War of 1812 called the West 
Battery. After the war, the name was 
changed to Fort Clinton; in 1823 it was 
ceded to New York City as an amuse- 
ment park and termed Castle Garden. 


HE collection of specimens and ar- 

rangements for their housing in this 
building began about 1894 and in 1896 
the place was opened to the public as an 
aquarium. This aquarium, which without 
doubt is the largest and most complete in 
the world, is maintained by the New York 
Zoological Society and is assisted at times, 
of course by gifts and donations from 
public spirited persons. 

As stated, there is no question but that 
the continental exhibits are outdone in 
this collection, both as to the number of 
tanks occupied and in the variety of 
specimens displayed. The continental 
exhibits, too, are prone to be of local 
interest, the specimens indigenous to the 
waters nearby. In the New York ex- 
hibit such is not the case, the collection 
including specimens from zones of clima- 
tic extremes; brilliant gaudy, and strange 
shaped fish ‘and marine creatures from 
the warm blue waters of the Bahamas 
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nod to and flash their marvelous colors 
at their more sober sided neighbors from 
the cooler waters of the north. Due, 
therefore, to this unrestricted field of 
operation this aquarium contains life of 
northern as well as of tropical character 
and specimens of marine life are included 
of a variety not to be found in any other 
collection. 


HE care of some five or six thousand 

specimens is not an easy task; it is 
not as simple as it seems and quite an 
elaborate organization is necessary for 
the maintenance of the finny tenants of 
this strange hotel. Many fish die from 
very slight injuries that may have oc- 
curred in their capture while others seem 
to have stood the necessary handling very 
well, and live on in their changed sur- 
roundings for years. A pair of gar pike 
holds the record I believe in this respect; 
they have twenty years to their credit 
while a close runner up as a channel 
bass, for nineteen years in his tank with 
never a-kick. 

As may be imagined, all water is not 
water to each and every fish and marine 
creature; each group must have its proper 
environment—fresh water for the fresh 
water tribe and salt water for those of 
salt water inclinations and habits. Then 
again some like the water warm and 
some like it cold; the water must be pure 
too, or disease and death to very valuable 
specimens will be the result. 

The procuring of specimens and of 
pure salt water for their maintenance 
necessitates, of course, seagoing crews, 
boats and tanks for the ocean water, and 
a heating and cooling plant, in addition, 
for maintaining the water in various 
tanks at the proper temperature. The 
water for the various exhibits in the 
aquarium is pumped from the main sup- 
ply tanks, which are located underground 
and are filled with the water brought 
from the sea by the boats, filtered, 
cleansed and aerated for the proper sup- 
ply of oxygen. 

As in the beginning, many valuable 
specimens were lost through injury due 
to incorrect methods attending their 
capture and to lack of proper conditions 
during transit, a boat has been specially 
constructed for the capture and trans- 
porting or -the specimens and is now part 
of the Aquarium’s equipment. This boat 
is run by a 25 horsepower motor and 
also carries sails. It is about 35 feet 
long, 11 feet wide and draws about three 





feet of water. A tank or well, 10 by 12 
feet, is situated amidships and water to 
the "depth of 2 and one half feet circu- 
lates freely through holes bored through 
the hull. The craft accommodates a crew 
of four and has ample room for the 
necessary paraphernalia, nets, traps, etc. 


HE feeding of the many fish, turtles, 

frogs, crocodilians, etc., is a ‘problem 
of no small dimensions; their appetites 
are many and varied, as may be imagined 
upon viewing the specimens and, in 
catering to the whims and tastes of these 
thousands of creatures, the chef and his 
staff are some busy. The feeding, in 
a great many instances, must be ex- 
tremely light, but at all times it must be 
exactly right. Too much feed means 
eventually, a collection of particles at the 
bottom of the tank, with the resulting 
pollution of the water and very likely 
the death of the specimen. The speci- 
mens are not all dainty feeders, how- 
ever; the seals, and the sealions, for ex- 
ample, never seem to get enough to eat. 
The porpoise, too, is a very valiant 
trencherman and this hungry fellow is 
said to get away with about twenty-five 
to thirty pounds of herring a day. Quite 
a contrast to the appetite of the sea- 
horse. 

The menu is varied, as is but natural, 
considering the great number and variety 
of specimens fed. The bill of fare in- 
cludes such delicacies as clams, shrimp, 
liver, crabs, mussels, etc., that are pur- 
chased in the regular market and arrive 
by the basketful every day. 

There are many dainties, however, that 
cannot be found in the local markets, and 
so the chef must procure, at no small 
trouble and expense such trifles as worms, 
tiny crabs and mollusks, minnows, and 
sand fleas. 


HE chef has his own staff of assist- 

ants, some who help prepare the food 
and others who act as waiters upon the 
finny boarders. These “ feeders,” of 
course, feed the fish — this is no small or 
unimportant job by any means, as each 
specimen has to have its own particular 
kind of food and cut to the proper size. 
besides each specimen must be fed at the 
proper time with just the proper amount 
of food. 

Feeding time in the aquarium, as in the 
Zoo, is a popular visiting time, especially 
for the children who seem to take great 
delight in seeing the finny creatures dash 
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about after the sinking particles and, in 
the same manner as humans, fight for the 
best. About five thousand youngsters an- 
nually view this exhibit with their school- 
teachers or parents for amusement and 
instruction. 





THE BARBLESS HOOK 
By Ladd Plumley 


RECENT number of The Out- 
look has an article by Mr. 
Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer on 
fly fishing with a barbless hook. 

The article is charmingly written 
and very interesting and fishermen gen- 
erally will not only enjoy reading it but 
will profit by a careful consideration of 
the arguments for the use of a hook 
without, the usual barb. And if an an- 
gler should give up the use of ordinary 
hooks, substituting barbless hooks in- 
stead, as Mr. Pulsifer says, speaking 
personally, “What you get you will de- 
serve by all the canons of good fishing, 
and when you lose or put back fish, 
your dreams will not be troubled with 
speckled and reproachful ghosts of trout 
that will never rise to another Parma- 
chene Belle!” 

There can be no question but that the 
less a small trout is handled when re- 
turned to the water the better for the 
life of the trout, but, after all, a trout 
will stand pretty rough usage. Were 
this not so a stream like our Beaverkill 
River or our Neversink, for example, 
or indeed any much fished stream, dur- 
ing the fishing season would present 
large numbers of dying and dead fish 
which were under the legal length. 
Thousands of little fish are caught and 
returned to the water, ‘and few fisher- 
men are at all particular as to how they 
handle undersized fish. During thirty- 
odd years of fishing the Beaverkill and 
the Neversink and the other little riv- 
ers of the Catskill Mountains, which are 
crystal clear except in time of flood 
and where dead fish are easily seen, I 
have never run across more than a score 
or so, perhaps, of small dead trout. 
And, moreover, these might have been 
killed by other means than by a hook 
and rough handling on the part of a 
fisherman. 


STILL. our game fish are valuable, and 
iry are expensive, so the considerate 
and careful angler should go the very 
limit in trying to make sure that the fish 
he returns to the water are injured as 
slightly as possible, and it is certainly 
true that a barbless hook will injure 
the jaw of a fish less than a hook which 
is furnished with a barb. 

But the object of a fisherman should 
be to secure the fish that takes his hook. 
To fish with a device which is unduly 
uncertain leads to cruelty. Hooking and 
playing a fish to its frenzy and ex- 
haustion, just to have the fun of its 
desperate efforts to escape, is hardly 
warrantable and not to be considered 
as legitimate on both sporty and ethical 
grounds. 

It is to be lamented that there is an 
apparant cruelty connected with all the 
sports where the object is to kill crea- 
tures. In the case of angling, and in 
the case of most quarry-killing sports, 
the cruelty is only apparent cruelty and 
not true cruelty. A trout taken on a 
fly and played to the landing net, and 
as rapidly as is possible to secure it, 
and killed instantly by breaking its back- 
bone, or by a blow on the head with a 
heavy jacknife, is despatched with far 
less suffering than from the attack of 
any of its numerous non-human enemies. 
A mink, for example, is not particularly 





IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR SOMETHING BETTER 
HERE IT IS 


‘CARTER'S BESTEVER 
Minnow-Like Wiggler 


Just out last year, and the record game-fish getter of 
the season. 

Constructed on scientific lines, looks and wiggles like 
a live fish, easy to vk. no water resistance, floats, goes under by ordinary reeling, and an excellent 
trolling or night lure. 


HAS THE SAME MINNOW-LIKE WIGGLE NO MATTER HOW USED 
Equipped with treble hooks (or double hooks upon ware and highly finished in six popular colors 


—white, yellow, aluminum, gold, with red heads, and all black and all red. Two sizes; large, 35% 
in., 34 0z.; small, 3% in., % oz. Handled by dealers, or by mail, any size or color, $1.00. 


CARTER’S BESTEVER BAIT CO., 2514 W. ee Street, Third Floor, Indianapolis, Ind. 


RWOSIn’ 


Bait-Casting Rech Reels 
Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Om Crab and Other Minnows 


<~ “Ask the Fish!” 
Seasons naga 






















Sete, Mink, Muskrats and other 

fur - bearing animals in large 

Coal Fis 9s P erwtea i with = Jy Folding, 

anized Steel Wire Trap. It 

catches them like a fly-trap poe flies. Made in all sizes. 

Write for descriptive price list, and free booklet on best bait 
known for attracting all kinds of fish. 


__J.F. Gregory, Dept. 202, Lebanon, Mo. 


GET MORE FISH 


Use a 


Martin Automatic Reel 


A touch of your little finger on the trigger takes up all slack line. Mechanism, 

materials and durability—of the best. Proud and satisfied users— by the thousands. 
MADE IN FOUR SIzEs POR abt KINDS OF FISHING 

No. 1. Line capacity— 3. Line capacity—150 feet 


No, 2. Line pe ae a fost Be. 4. Line capacity—225 feet. 
Left Handed Reels Made to Order 


Any wide-awake sporting goods dealer has on hand or can 
get for you the size you want. 


Write for catalog giving complete description 
Martin Automatic F ishing Reel Co. 


Mohawk, N. Y. 




























It took me six years to 
find out about this bait! 
Lou J. Eppinger 


“Yes, sir; that’s the gospel truth. 
“Six years ago a fellow came into my 
sporting goods store asking for a split ring 
A ; 21 =} and a treble hook. I thought nothing about 
it, but oral soon in came some more fellows for more split rings and treble hooks. 
“Season after season they kept coming, more ‘mystery spoon’ and selling them to his friends, 
and more of ‘em each year, until my curiosity and then to their friends, until finally ‘most 

was aroused and I’d ask ’em what in thunder everybody in Detroit was usin’ them. 

ee ae ae ra eae Eg answer, but a “So I arranged with the inventor and am sell- 
“Well, sir, I knew they had somethin’ awful ing the whole bait now. I call it the OSPREY 
good or they wouldn’t be keepin’ so mum, so I DARDEVLE casting and trolling spoon. If your 
got to nosin’ around and finally discovered that dealer hasn't gotten them yet, I'll send it any- 
one of my old customers had been making this where in the U. S. or Canada, postpaid, for 75c.” 


"ind dope sheer, ~=Lou J. Eppinger, Dept. C;68 E. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 




















1920 OLD FISHERMAN’S 
CALENDAR 


GIVES SIGNS for1920 
Your friends want one 


oO. F. CALENDAR 
Box 1480 H. Sta. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


y WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


aw oa =] 






ing the foods they ~by WILD [D CELERY, Wild Rice, 
Duek Potato, ete. Information free. Write. 





















Tension Control) Sure! Fishing is Fun: 






Ring Cork Grip 





Fgh Ss ight Ps rights coup wah 
Point of Release Enclosed rcs tet ao 
Balance Brake, Gear howe 0 ood ‘<a athe fall off 
Powerful Positive nor snap a spring at the critical moment. 
Unbreakable“ cgredta SANDFORD'S SPRINGFISHER | 
Motor Spring Butt 
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MOVIES 2fBis Game, Feathered Game, Fresh and Salt Water Fishin 
FOR YOUR ANNUAL DINNER OR CLUB BANQUE: 








If you are getting up an entertainment for your next annual dinner for your sportsmen’s club 
pad pea peers association and want not only a novel entertainment but something that * 
will interest every one of your members, we can supply you with an hour’s entertainment 
consisting of about 4,000 feet of the finest moving pictures ri the outd field you 
have ever seen—a quail hunt showing the coveys rising, birds falling and the dog work; a 
deer hunt, turkey hunt and a duck hunt in the Carolinas, a salt water fishing trip on the 
Jersey Coast, a Moose hunt, or Salmon fishing in New Brunswick—pictures with all the 
atmosphere and action you can want, taken by the FIELD & STREAM motion picture staff. 
Letter received from Frank E. Willsher, of the Wildwood Crest Fishing Club: 
September 2nd, 1919 
In sending you the enclosed check, I would like to add a few lines to the effect that 
we had a most enjoyable entertainment on the 22nd ult, 
We easily made up a Fie.tp anp Srream evening, the pictures filling in all the time at 
our disposal. 
Candidly, I cannot but say that every minute we all felt we were “there as well. ” The 
Salmon picture is splendid; in fact, they all are. The Moose film is well taken, and one 
only to make one long for the season to open. 
To a club such as ours the pictures were of interest and education. It means to us an 
enlargement of membership of those who take to the hills and the streams, and to some 
I know was an awakening and told a story more 
vivid than they expected, and made them begin 
to know that there are other grounds than the surf where enjoyment may be found. 
We had over 300 in our audience. Auditorium was well 
In conclusion, please allow me to say that the pictures are well ‘taken and the films in excel- 
lent condition. Yours very truly, Frank E. WItiLsHER. 


Mr. John L. Banks also writes, with many others: 

Dear Mr. Warner: April 10, 1919. 

These pictures were shown before the Dougias County Fish and Game Protective League last 
night and everyone was most enthusiastic in their praise of them. I have never seen moving 
pictures that show so well the work of the dog in the field or wild life. I never hope to see pictures 
that will equal these taken under your supervision. You certainly do deserve a great deal of 
credit for such results. Yours sincerely, Joun L. Banxs, President. 

We st be sing wo have vou csrnpend with us if you are interested in arranging a novel entertainment 
of this 5 e can guarantee it will make your banquet, outing or casting tournament a success. 








Motion Picture Department 
FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 25 W. 45th St., New York City 











tender in its mode of killing its fishy 
prey, and to be clutched by the sharp 
talons of a fishhawk, and to die, per- 
haps in the bird’s nest, mutilated and 
gasping for water, cannot be a pleasant 
death. Fishy life is all bloody tragedy. 
Trout and other fish do not pass away 
of old age in bed and waited upon by 
loving relatives. Nature is not merci- 
ful. 

Then, too, fish themselves are fright- 
fully cruel in their modes for obtaining 
their food, and many species are canni- 
bals. When an angler kills a big trout 
or bass he ends the life of a bloody- 
jawed murderer that has a_ thousand 
cruel deaths to its account. The haunt 
of a big pickerel or a trout or bass is 
the haunt of the threatener of murder 
for all the small creatures which come 
that way. 


ONSIDERING the question broadly, 

it may be that a fisherman is any- 
thing but cruel, provided he pursues his 
sport as a sportsman should and does. 
It is not unlikely that in the scheme of 
life and death on the planet such a fish- 
erman is an administrator of justice, the 
fender-off of far more horrid death 
than he brings by his appliances, and the 
defender of the modest lives of countless 
small fry, myriads of insects and of 
petty life generally, if any life’ can be 
called petty. But it is the responsibility 
of the sportsman angler to see to it 
that he practices his sport as a sports- 
man should and in the way that in kill- 
ing his quarry leads to no needless pain. 
Now if the general use of the barbless 
hook will lead to securing most of the 
fish which are hooked, and if it can be 
shown to be fairly certain, when used 
skillfully, of securing the fish which are 
the aim of the sportsman’s efforts, then 
it should ‘be universally employed. But 
if the use of the barbless hook is so 
uncertain that for the most part an 
angler hooks a fish and plays it to ex- 
haustion, only to lose it, the mode can 
hardly be considered as a fair sports- 
man’s method for taking what few fish 
are secured. 


ERTAINLY no man in his senses 

would advocate using a barbless hook 
in fly fishing for sea-running salmon. 
Lacking the peril to the sportsman’s life, 
salmon fishing with a barbless hook would 
be something like jurzle-ti er proceed- 
ings with a sixteen-bore lady’s shotgun. 
When some ambitious poe kills a 
thirty pound Atlantic salmon on a barb- 
less hook, FIELD AND STREAM 
should reward him, and his descendants 
to the ‘teenth generation, with a free 
subscription. he thing might be 
achieved, but there are those of us who 
doubt it. 


Y own fishing is mainly in the beau- 

tiful streams of the Western Cats- 
kills, where we have several varieties of 
trout, but the “brown” (Salmo fario) are 
more numerous than their American brook 
cousins, and more remote as to distance of 
their habitat than their second cousins— 
the high-leaping rainbows. From some 
experience I have had with the barbless 
hook on the Beaverkill River I have 
reason to doubt if it will ever come into 
general use on that stream, even with 
anglers who crave the most sporty 
method of taking trout on a fly. After 
his tyro days the fly fisherman desires 
to secure the best fish of the water he 
fishes. In this desire he proves that he 
is a sportsman, for to secure the best 
fish of any water is difficult and requires 
perseverance, knowledge, experience and 
skill. When taking the larger browns 
of the Beaverkill an angler is, I think, 
sufficiently handicapped without using a 
barbless hook. 

We are compelled when fishing the 
Beaverkill by the conditions to make 
use of fine gut leaders and a small fly— 
sometimes as small as number fourteen 
or even sixteen. To take a three pound 
brown trout on such tackle in a riff, 
where rocks are everywhere, is so diffi- 
cut that, as a matter of fact, although 
doubtless many such fish are hooked, 
very few are brought to a landing net. 
And we have browns in the Beaverkill 
which exceed six pounds in weight, in- 
deed, an angler whom I met last sum- 


mer at Beaverkill Village said that he 
had seen a fish time and time again that 
appeared to be at least ten pounds in 
weight, and he was a fisherman who had 
had much experience in Canada and 
elsewhere with large fish, both trout and 
salmon. We anglers who fish that water 
are after the big ones. When at the 
end of three weeks or so of taking fish 
not. exceeding a pound in weight we 
locate a really ‘big trout, it would seem 
to me that it would lead only to ex- 
asperation and futile regrets to raise one 
of the whales with a barbless hook. I 
must say, however, if such a venture 
should lead to a successful conclusion I 
would be the first to = off my hat to 
the fellow who did i 


N many waters, on placid streams 

and on quiet lakes, a barbless hook 
may prove a means for enabling the 
skillful angler to injure to the very mini- 
mum the fish he discards, while at the 
same time he secures the fish he de- 
sires. At all events, we have here a still 
further refinement in fly fishing. And, 
as in all the refinements of our glorious 
sport, the individual angler should try 
out the barbless hook for himself. If he 
finds that on the water he fishes the use 
of this implement leads to an increased 
enjoyment for himself and no unneces- 
sary cruelty for his quarry, he will be 
wise to adopt the method which Mr. Pul- 
sifer so delightfully suggests and extols. 


ASBURY PARK FISHING CLUB 
AWARDS SEASON’S PRIZES 


Grand Prizes Go to Everett Wroe and 
Al. D. Hunt—New Club House to Be 
Completed Next Year 
By Hartie J. Phillips 


Chairman Press Committee, Asbury Park 
Fishing Club 


HE official fishing season of the As- 

bury Park Fishing Club, which ended 
on October 31, showed some unusual fea- 
tures. 

An unique innovation was the catching 
of striped bass with a lead squid in the 
night time. This was accomplished when 
a party of four anglers on the long jetty 
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Ra harp hooks bring home the bacon’ ‘They hook and land ‘em ev: 
at Av on, between 12 midnight and : a. = | Fl Ss H E R M E N: 7 dae te wee, for & the point sinks home at the slightest touch.— 


a few weeks ago, captured a number 

to 18 lbs. in weight. All told, on che 
club’s records 64 striped bass were 
weighed in, as against 200 for the year 
1918. 

Only one tuna was landed with rod and 
reel. It was taken by Van Campen Heil- 
ner and weighed 41 Ibs., 6 oz. 

An extension of the road through to 
Barnegat City will be completed by next 
season. 

The club has gained in membership 
extensively during the last season, and 
mainly due to efforts of their president, 
Col. J. W. Aymar, have obtained from the 
city under a long-term lease a plot situ- 
ated near the Flume and facing the 
boardwalk, on which an elaborate club- 
house is to be erected. 


HE following are winners of prizes 
in the contest for 1919: 
Striped Bass 

First taken, June 9—Al. D. Hunt, 30 
Ibs., 1 oz.; silver bait box, donated by 
John E. Clayton. 

Largest—Al. D. Hunt, 30 Ibs., 1 02z.; 
split bamboo rod, donated by John F. 
Seger. 

Ladies’ Prize 

First taken—Mrs. Frank Brewer, 2 Ibs., 
7 oz.; flower dish. 

Largest—Mrs. Frank Brewer, 2 Ibs 7 
oz.; silver article. 

Boys’ Prize 

Largest—J. Donald Phillips, 6 Ibs., 8 

z.; Seger Greenheart rod. 
Channel Bass 

First taken, June 21—Frank Stick, 35 
Ibs., 4 oz.; silver bait box. 

Largest—George W. Reynolds, 42 Ibs., 
5 oz.; Seger split bamboo rod. 

Bluefish 

First taken, June 23—Waldo E. Rice, 
6 Ibs., 4 oz.; 200-yd. line, donated by C 
D. Reiff. 

Largest—John H. Wortman, 9 Ibs., 4 
z.; 2-0 Meisselbach reel. 

Kingfish 

First taken, May 30—Everett Wroe, l 
Ib., 12 oz.; 200-yd. line. 

Largest—Everett Wroe, 1 Ib., 12 0z.; 
Seger boat rod. 

Weakfish 


First taken, June 16—Horace C, Fisher, 
2 Ibs.; 200-yd. line. 
Largest—Charles White, 9 Ibs., 11 oz.; 
pair rubber boots. 
Boys’ Prize 
Largest—J. Donald Phillips, 2 Ibs., 5 
oz.; silver bait box. 
Plaice 
First taken, June 2—Everett Wroe, 1 
Ib., 3 oz.; electric lamp. 
Largest—Hugh N. West, 7 lIbs., 8 oz.; 
rod belt and sand spike. 
Ladies’ 
Largest—Mrs. F. Brewer, 3 Ibs., 9 oz.; 
rod belt. 
Croakers 
First taken, June 16—E. W. Pickford, 
2 Ibs., 2 oz.; rod belt. 


Largest—E. W. Pickford, 2 Ibs., 14 0z.; 

silver bait box. 
Ladies’ 

Largest—Mrs. Frank Brewer, 1 Ib., 15 

oz.; sand-srike. 
Special Grand Prize 

Everett Wroe wins the special grand 

prize. 
Second Special Grand Prise 

Al. D. Hunt wins above, consisting of 
Seger split bamboo rod, domed. by club, 
similar conditions. 








Hon your hooks, 
razor sharp, a a 2, ity 











It_will 
crease your %. Made of “CARBO- 
RUNDUM™ the 1 Sek sharpest and fastest cutting abrasive 
in the world. Will last for years. Razor sharp hooks fool Mr. 
fool yourself by thinking new hooks are sharp. They are ag 
next season. Get a HOOK-HONE and dress up your hook points 





Don’t 
GET READY NOW for 
A ..., then slip it into your ves 
and if you should happen to dull, bend or break the point of your favorite lure = out on = he stream next 
season, the HOOK-HONE will fix it up in a jiffy. Don’t put it off. DO IT NOW. _ Perfection "HOOK. HONE 
like cut, 75e. Junior, 3% inches long, 50c. Genuine leather case for either hone, 35c. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send direct. 


BOLD IN THE COLUMBUS SPECIALTY CO., Dept. A, COLUMBUS, OHIO SOLD IN 
CHICAGO, by Wilson & Co. CLEVELAND, — & Sayle Co. ge lou. J. a. eta Bourne & Bond 
MIAML, FLORIDA, Racey’s Sport Shop W YORK, Abercromble & Pitch Co. OAKLAND, CAL., Maxwell Hardware Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Murta-Appleton & Co. PITTssu RGH, Jobnstons, 639 Liberty Avenue 8T. LOUIS, beer, $11 Locust Stre t 


Alfred Nelson Co. 


261 Fifth Ave., New York 


Near 29th St. Phone 2003 Madison Square 


BREECHES 
MAKERS | 


CIVIL 
MILITARY 
NAVAL 


and ete a i and CANOES for Outboard Motors. 


SPORTING ATE. “a SARE inant 
TAILORS 


Distinctive Clothes for 
Riding, Hunting and Polo 














CANOES 15, 16, 17 and 18 Ft. 
Some all wood, others Canvas Covered 





Coenen 


BOW—HUNTING and FISH BOATS for every purpose. 








MOTOR BOATS, for Lakes, Rivers and Shallow water. 


LADIES’ COATS and BREECHES CATALOG FREE Syed ase a and GRDER BY MAIL. 


Full description and prices based, on come 2 direct to the 
user printed under each boat | 


TO ORDER ONLY | Minne etate cathat ie tne Sn As 











Thompson Bros. Boat Mfg. Co. 
1901 Ellis Ave. Peshtigo, Wis. 


SALE U. S. ARMY GOODS 
From Quartermaster’s Dept. 
Complete outfitters and dealers in government goods—from an army hat cord to a battle- 
ship. Our catalog 343 containing over 1000 illustrations of articles for field service, camp- 
ing, outing, ms mailed on receipt of 10 cents postage. THE WAR IS OVER—BUY w 


Army Sweaters.........ccccccccsccsecs ° endian 
— or Sheil Bags 75 



































Blankets ° -00 | Army Wool Socks............ 
Wat Sis ) . - 7.50 A om * Raincoats...... 
bivdccn ASSN pebeere caer ees BR ~~ en cdbpopsepepereroprar 


and all other entiahen for camp or outdoor use 


ARMY & NAVY STORE CO. A ee ae Lwgest Camp and Miltiary Outfitters 


SAVE 25% 10 60% wi" 


GRAFLEX—KODAKS—ANSCO, 
REXO and PREMO CAMERAS 
10-Day Free Trial Guarantee 
q If unsatisfactory, money will be 
ey cefunded in full. 

Complete Line of Motion Picture 


meras 
Yitee at once for our ye BAR- 
BOOK d 


an TALOG 
fisting hundreds of slightly used 
and new cameras, also suppl 
of every description. No matter 
what camera you want we can 
ey. Compare our prices with others on 
slightly wood” and new cameras and we know you will 
be another one of our satisfied anne. Our prompt 


Photographie Besiness 18 sea, ued Oe Hl ECPI DRED Neat ite OilerCo 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 124. Wobash Ave., Gept. 42, Chieage \625T West Jack n Blvd., Chic agc 


DECOYS MUST BE “LIVER than the LIVE ONES” 


Ducks eve keen sight. They are quick to de ac 
decoy. ke your own case. It — be a mighty vlife-tike 
clothing ounany to fool _ into shak hands w A 
seare-crow would never do. In soaipeing, & for your a tri 
be sure you get MASON’S DECOYS | that look 
*‘liver than the ‘live ones.’ ”’ Perfect in shape and 
All species. At all good dealers. Send today for interest- 
ing booklet. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 593 Milford St., Detroit, Mich, 
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WINNERS 1919 


A CORRECTION 


Through an error on our part due to 
the mis-filing of an affidavit we have to 
republish the wall-eyed pike class winners. 
The only difference between this publi- 
cation and that of January is the 
placing of Mr. George M. Stewart’s name 
as first prize winner and the moving of 
the other prizes down one prize. 


Wall-Eyed Pike 

First Prise—George M. Stewart, River 

Falls, Wis. W eight, 13 lbs.; length, 32% 
in, : girth, 18 in.; rod, Sampson steel rod ; 
reel, Takapart ; line, Kingfisher ; bait, live 
frog. 

Se cond Prise—Weight, 12% Ibs. ; 
30 in.; girth, 1534 in. 
Boyd ” Stevenson, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 
Rod, Sunnybrook; reel, Tri-part; line, 
Kingfisher ; lure or bait, South Bend Bass 
Oreno Wobbler. 

Third Prise—Weight, 11 
length, 30% in.; girth, 16% in. Caught by 
Grant Phillips, Appleton, Wis. Rod, 
Homemade split bamboo; reel, Meissel- 
bach; line, Kingfisher No. 41; lure, Single 
Cincinnati bass hook with live chub. 

Fourth Prise—Weight, 11% lbs. ; length 
31 in.; girth, 17% in. Caught by Chas. 
Ephraim, Youngstown, O. Rod, Heddon; 
reel, Heddon No. 45; line, No. 23 Alham- 
bra test; bait, live minnow. 

Fifth Prise—-Weight, 10 Ibs. 9 oz.; 
length, 30% in.; girth, 20% in. Caught by 
J. B. Kerrott, Chicago, Ill. Rod, Bristol; 
reel, Meisselbach Takapart; line, V. L. & 
A. Mottled Beauty No. 20; lure or bait, 
No. 3 Hilderbrandt Slim Eli spoon, Jami- 
son red fly with O’Shaughnessy trailer 
baited with small mud minnow. 

Sixth ay eight, 10 Ibs. 2 oz.; 
length, 2914 ; girth, 21 in. Caught by 
Herman F. Pay Auburn, N. Y. Rod, 
Homemade; reel, Homemade; line, Cop- 
per wire; lure or bait, Homemade. 

Sez renth Prize—Weight, 9% lIbs.; length, 
32 in.; girth, 16% in. Caught by F. A. 
Grover, La Crosse, Mich. Rod, Horrock 
and Ibbotson, bamboo; reel, Shakespeare 
quadruple; line, Cuttyhunk; lure, Hed- 
don’s Dowagiac, green. 

Eighth Prise—Weight, 9% lbs.; length 
29% in.; girth, 1634 in. Caught by James 
Brooks, Verdun, Montreal, Canada. Rod, 
Bristol; reel, Abbey & Imbrie “Lincoln” ; 
line, Black River Mermaid Brand; lure or 
bait, South Bend Bass Oreno. 


Striped Bass 
First Prize—Chas. H. Woodworth, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Napa, Cal. Weight 48 
Ibs.; length, 49% in.; girth, 28 in.; rod, 
Montague; reel, Abbey & Imbrie; line, 
Cuttyhunk; bait, clam. 
Second Prise—Robert W. Josephson, 


: length, 
Caught by "Rev. J. 


Ibs. 14 02; 
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23 James Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Weight, 43 Ibs. 8 oz.; length, 50 in.; 
girth, 26% in.; rod, Bethabara; reel, 
Meisselbach; line Saxon; bait, clam. 

Third Prise—Edward M. Slocum, 18 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Weight, 43 Ibs. 5 oz.; length 48% in.; 
girth, 27% in.; rod, Homemade bam- 
boo; reel, Vom Hofe; line, 18-thread 
Thos. Conroy; bait, live eel. 

Fourth Prize—Ralph Stienon, 920 
Hellom Street, Monterey, Cal. Weight, 
41 lbs.; length, 48 in.; girth, 28 in.; rod, 
6-oz. Catalina; reel, Pflueger; line, Cut- 
tyhunk; bait, sardine. 

Fifth Prise—Theo. Biyalke, 31 Mann 
Avenue, Newport, R. I. Weight 36 Ibs. 
12 oz.; length, 45 in.; girth, 26 in.; rod, 
Greenhart; reel, gulf surf casting; line, 
Gladding 18th Donegal; bait, menhaden. 

Sixth Prise—Edward H. Radel, 1418 
Avenue K, Miami, Fla. Weight, 33% 
Ibs.; length, 44 in.; girth, 24 in.; rod, 
Greenhart; reel, Meisselbach; line, No. 
18 Saxon; bait, squid. 

Seventh Prise—John A, Miller, P. O. 
Box 26, Montauk, N. Y. Weight, 33 Ibs. ; 
length, 44 in. : girth, 23% in.; rod, Betha- 
bara; reel, Julius Vom Hofe; line, Arm- 
strong ; bait, Balmar squid. 


Bluefish f 

First Prise—George Barandon, 3861 
Sedgwick Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. Weight, 
18 Ibs.; length, 36% in.; girth, 18 in.; 
rod, Bethabara; reel, Meisselbach; line, 
Saxon Cuttyhunk; bait, bunker. 

Second Prise—H. C. Naylor, Manas- 
quan, N. J. Weight, 12% lbs.; length, 
34 in.; girth, 17 in.; rod, own make; reel, 
Meisselbach : line, Cuttyhunk ; bait, squid. 

Third Prize—Geo. Doerrlinger, 1916 
Daly Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. Weight, 10 
Ibs.; length, 30 in.; girth, 1534 in.; rod, 
Landman; reel, Meisselbach; line, Arm- 
strong; bait, mullet. 

Fourth Prise—Maxwell Dewsnap, 38 
Park Row, New York City. Weight 9 
Ibs. 14 0z.; length, 33 in.; girth, 16% in. 
rod, Edward Vom Hofe; ’ reel, 2/0 Julius 
Vom Hofe; line, Joe Jefferson ; bait, squid. 

Fifth Prize—H. C. Naylor, Manasquan, 
N. J. Weight, 8% lbs.; length, 2914 in. 
girth, 14% in.; rod, own make; reel, Meis- 
selbach ; line, ’Cuttyhunk ; bait, squid. 


Weakfish 

First Prize—Porteus Brandriff, 135 
Main Street, Millville, N. J. Weight, 11 
Ibs.; length, 35% in.; girth, 15 in.; rod, 
Seger ; reel, Vom Hofe; line, No. 12 Crys- 
tal Lake; bait, shedder crab. 

Second Prise—Arthur H. Parry, 1634 
East 19th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Weight, 
10 Ibs. 9% oz.; length 3534 in.; girth, 16% 
in.; rod, Shebler & Co.; split bamboo; 


Sherman Street, 
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reel, Vom Hofe; line, 15-thread Cutty- 
hunk (Armstrong line) ; bait, squid. 

Third Prize—Ernst Barnett, 323 East 
83rd Street, New York City. Weight, 10 
Ibs. 8 oz.; length, 30 in.; girth, 15% in.; 
rod, Landman; reel, Vom Hofe; line, 
Donegal; bait, shedder crab. 

Fourth Prise—William F. Besterman, 
6903 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ee 
Weight, 10% Ibs.; length, 3214 in.; girth, 
15% in.; rod, Abbey & Imbrie; reel, Meis- 
selbach Takapart; line, Kelso 12-thread ; 
bait, large sand worm. 

Fifth Prise—Charles White, Coast 
Guard Station No. 101, West End, N. J. 
Weight, 10 Ibs.; length, 3314 in.; girth, 
15% in.; rod, Greenhart; reel, Meissel- 
bach; line, Cuttyhunk ; bait, squid. 

Sixth Prise—W. A. Thompson, 105 W. 
Main Street, Freehold, N. J. Weight, 91% 
Ibs. Length, 30%4 in.; girth, 14% in.; 
rod, split bamboo; reel, Meisselbach; line, 
Jefferson No. 12; bait, shedder. 

Seventh Prise—Ernest Barnett, 323 
East 83rd Street, New Y ork City. Weight, 
9 Ibs. 6 oz.; length, 27 in.; girth, 14 in. 
rod, Landman ; reel, Vom Hofe; line, 
Donegal 12-thread ; bait, shedder. 


Channel Bass 

First Prize—Charles H. Smith, 
Tioga Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
65 Ibs.; length, 49 in. 
3-piece split bamboo; length, 6 ft., silk 
wrapped; reel, Climax ; line, Shipley’s 
Irish Linen Atlantic Cuttyhunk No. 12; 
lure, three portions of hard shell crab. 

Second Prise—R. M. _ Helfenstein, 
Greenwich, N. J. Weight, 48 Ibs.; length, 
51 in.; girth, 32 in.; rod, Bethabara; reel, 
Meisselbach; line, Ashaway; bait, moss- 
bunker. 

Third Prize—George W. Reynolds, 231 
Lawrence Avenue, New Brunswick, 
Rod, Greenhart; reel, Meisselbach ; 
Joe Jefferson; bait, bunker. 

Fourth Prize—Jack Whatton, 204 Eliz- 
abeth Avenue, Newark, N. J. Weight, 44 
Ibs.; length, 49% in.; girth, 28 in.; rod, 
split bamboo; reel, Vom Hofe; line, No. 
21 Special; bait, bunker. 

Fifth Prise—Howard B. Clark, 1368 
Nicholson Avenue, Lakewood, O. Weight, 
43 lbs.; length, 494 in.; girth, 30% in.; 
rod, Landman; reel, Vom Hofe; line, 12- 
thread No. 22 test Cuttyhunk ; bait, mullet. 

Sixth Prise—Stanley G. Kramer, 406 
Memphis Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Weight, 
42% lbs; length, 46 in.; girth, 26 in.; rod, 
Seger split bamboo; reel, Pennel; line, 
English make; bait, mullet. 

Seventh Prise—Edwin Dumble, 66 West 
88th Street, New York City. Weight, 42% 
Ibs; length, 45 in.; girth, 26 in.; rod, 
Bethabara; reel, Meisselbach; line, No. 
12 Reg. Donegal; bait, head of squid. 
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The 65-lb. Channel Bass caught by Mr. 
Chas. H. Smith is the world’s record. 

The above completes the announcement 
of winners in all classes except tarpon and 
tuna, intermediate and Southern bass 
classes, which will be announced in the 
March issue. 


NOT IN THE CONTEST 

Two Fish Stories with Photographs 
Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

After reading in the September issuc 
of Fretp AND STREAM the experience of 
Messrs. E. F. Davidson and Norman T. 
Robertson in catching rabbits and snipes, 
while fishing, I will relate an experience 
of mine. 

While casting along the shores of the 
Kalamazoo River at Saugatuck, Mich., in 
August this year, I was watching a Blue 
Heron feed along the shore line, and as 
the bird started to cross the river, flying 
about twenty feet above the water, I made 
a long cast in front of it, and very much 
to my surprise reeled in Mr. Heron un- 
harmed except a wing very badly tangled 
in my line. 

After quite a fight I finally placed him in 
the boat with both legs tied, and made for 
the boat house, where we kept him for 
half a day until the reporters had an 


interview with him, and secured some 
photographs, after which we gave him his 
freedom, 

I am enclosing picture of the bird, 


* which you may publish if you care to. 


Persons who saw the catch: Game War- 
den Hoy, Saugatuck, Mich.; Mr. Heath, 
Heath Boat Livery, Saugatuck, Mich. 

Very truly, 
R. BARKMAN, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Editor Fretp AND STREAM: ‘ 

The Great Blue Heron was a frequent 
visitor at our New Hampshire camp. Each 
afternoon, just before sunset, he would 
come winging along like an aeroplane 
and, alighting within thirty yards of us, 
stand on his stilts in the shallow water 
where frogs and small fish afforded him 
an evening meal. 

One day my boy came into camp 
lugging the great bird in his arms. He 
had found it struggling among the bushes. 
An examination showed a bunch on the 
neck just above the shoulder. The bird 











was unable to fly and, in fact, could hardly 
stand. I assumed that he had caught his 
neck among the bushes and injured him- 
self. 

After several attempts the bird man- 
aged to get upon his feet, where he stood 
motionless for an hour and then fell to 


the ground. He was quite dead when I 


reached him. 

Actuated by curiosity I slit open the 
bunch on his neck and out popped a black 
bass. It measured exactly 11% inches in 
length. The fighting fin, still spread, 
showed that it had died game according to 
the best traditions of its tribe. 

The heron measured 5 ft. 10% in. from 
tip to tip. 

None of us have had any disposition to 
bolt our food since the above incident. 

Epwarp P. HEenpricx. 





HE New Jersey Fish and Game Con- 

servation League, the State organiza- 
tion of sportsmen, is now entering the 
second year of its existence. Its member- 
ship list contains the names of twenty-one 
Associations, including one that is of 
State-wide scope. 

Practically all of the prominent clubs 
of the State are included in the league. 
They number not only organizations of 
hunters and fresh water anglers, but of 
the salt water fraternity as well, four of 
the larger clubs of the last-named being 
on the list. While the bulk of club mem- 
bership comes from North Jersey, the 
southern section is represented by several 
leading associations. 

Though individual membership is grati- 
fyingly representative of the better ele- 
ment in sport—the real sportsmen—the 
league officers hope to see it considerably 
larger. They point out that many of the 
sportsmen seem to be waiting for a per- 
sonal invitation to join, instead of volun- 
teering their application for membership. 
In this connection Kenneth F. Lockwood 
of Newark, secretary of the league, says 
that either B. S. Whitehead of the same 
city, who is president, Colonel John W. 
Aymar of Asbury Park, vice-president, 
or Thorfin Tait of Metuchen, the treas- 
urer, will be glad to give full information 
to those who may be willing to aid in the 
league’s work. The individual dues are 
$1 annually, while club dues are $5 a year 
irrespective of the number of members a 
club may have. 

K. F. Locxwoop, Secretary. 
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DO YOU WANT 


the lightest yet strongest canoe 
there is on the market? 


Then Buy a “‘White’’ 


DO YOU WANT 
a canoe that is practically impossible 
to wear out—one that, should you be 
placed in a position where life depended 
on its staunchness, you would know that 
you had the best that skill and experi- 
ence could produce? 


Then Buy a ‘‘White’’ 


Write at once for our catalog 
which tells you all about the 
WHITE CANOE 


E. M. WHITE & CO, 
156 Water Street Old Town, Maine 
Give Yourself Garter Comfort 


You want to look well dressed. 
You want comfort— 


E.Z. 


GARTER 
“* Wide for Comfort” 
guarantees it. 
The wide band fits 
the leg. It is soft, 


et strong. It never 
ds, yet Te holds. 
Single Grip E. Z. 40c and 60¢ 
The E. Z. 2-Grip 50c and 75¢ 
In medium, small, and large 
sizes. Prices, subject to change 
without notice. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send ‘his ome and the orice to 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut Dept. F 




























Oriental ler $1°° 


Little Taypt ogler is/ { 
1712-1736 Ghumbus Rd. Geveland 


4 1920 IS RABBIT YEAR 
Ld Furs—Meat—Breeding Stock— 
* from — beg = a bring Big Profits 


to the raiser. fitable market. 
Valuable vo tld akieet  pit ie illustrated catalog 
and full particulars, 10 cents. 
America’s Greatest Exhibitors, Importers 
and Breeders 


MEEK, COURT & CO., X-5123 W. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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COTS AND CAMP FURNITURE 


Also Tents, Awnings, Covers, Leggings 
Write for Prices 









SPORTING 
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ARE YOU PLANNING A FISHING, HUNTING OR CAMPING TRIP ? 


Thvens 
and guides 
Places pages upon receipt of request and stamped 


envelope. 


h investigations and having complete third-party reports regarding the advertisers in this department, we can recommend the resorts, camps 
s found on this and the following pages. We will be glad to mail complete information covering any resort on our Sporting and Vacation 


he only resorts, camps and guides which we investigate and on which we attempt to get complete references and reports are the ones on these pages. 
We have, however, reports on resorts other than the ones in this issue—for instance, on the ones who were represented in these pages during the 


past twelve months. Fi ‘ 
Advertisers can secure space in this department 


at $7.00 per column inch, 














A vast new land 
the American Uni : 
Ontario contains millions of acres of fert' 
in some districts at 50 cents per acre 

Already there are 
spider's web over a huge part of that immense 


H. A. MACDONELL Director of 


NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


of promise big enough to include the six New England and four Middle States of 
on. 


Aside from its i resources in timber, mineral, pergouer, fish, game and Northern 
its immense ile, arable lan fit for mixed farming which may be had 
of miles of colonization roads and steam railways spreading like a 
orest. 
For free descriptive literature write 
Colonization, Parliament Buildings TORONTO, CANADA - 

BENIAH BOWMAN, Minister of Lands, 








ers 


territory. 


Forests and Mines | 
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Where To Go 
This Winter! 


No happier suggestion can be 
made than to visit the Fairview 
Park Club, near High Point, 
North Carolina. Here the sports- 
man can find everything he de- 
sires. Good dogs, ponies, expert 
guides, more than 20,000 acres to 
hunt over and the finest quail 
shooting in America. His family 
also can accompany him, for the 
club has accommodations and a 
cuisine which cannot be surpassed 
anywhere. 

For illustrated booklet and terms 
apply to the Manager, Mr. Bruce 
E. Cartwright, Trinity P. O., Ran- 
dolph County, North Carolina. 


House open until April Ist 




















White’s Game Preserve 


Waterlily, P. O. Carrituck So::nd, N. C. 
Duck, Geese, Quail and English Snipe Shooting 


November, December, and January. Shooting 
this season splendid. We also ship to all parts 
U. S. and Canada. Wild Celery, Soga Pond 


Weed, Widgeon Grass, Redhead Grass and many 
other kinds of ae for Propagation. Plant 
them and keep the ducks with you. 


GOOD SPORT IN THE SOUTH 








QUAIL SHOOTING DE LUXE 


In the Famous LEE COUNTY FLORIDA 


TURKEY — DEER—SNIPE— 
DUCKS — DOVES 


EXCELLENT KENNELS in connection with 
hotel for housing sportsmen’s dos, 
SEASON OPENS NOV. 20th 


All kinds Florida fishing. TARPON taken every 
month in the year, FINE GOLF COURSE. 
Trapshooting at all times for Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen in connection with the hotel. 


HOTEL BRADFORD 


is headquarters for Sportsmen 
Write PETER P. SCHUTT, Fort Myers, Fla, 


Marco, Florida 


DEEP SEA AND INLAND 
WATER FISHING 

THE HOME OF THE TARPON 

Big Game Hunting. Quail, Turkey, Duck 
Deer. 
THE HUNTER’S PARADISE 
Guides furnished. Hotel under new man- 
agement. 


THE MARCO CORPORATION 
Owners and Managers 














HUNTERS LODGE 


Formerly Pine Top Lodge and Kennels 
East Lake Weir, Fla. 


Ducks, Quail and Turkey, and Snipe. 
Fishing fine near Ocala, Fla. : 
Write for particulars and list of promi- 
nent sportsmen who are patrons. 
BOATS, GUIDES, DOGS, CLUB- 
HOUSE AND CAMPS. 


Cc. & L. P. BLOW 























DO YOU NEED 


a rod, lamp, cook kit, tackle box, or hand- 
book? We are giving these articles away 
all but free with a year’s subscription to 
FIELD AND STREAM. Write for circular. 


FIELD AND STREAM 
25 West 45th Street New York 











Santee River, fourteen 
Bouth Carolina. I have of the best hunting for deer, 
turkey, ducks, quail, , rabbits, es other 
small game in this part of the South. jost t! deer 
hunting with hounds. A ly attractive location for 
the visiting sportsmen and with excellent Southern cook- 
ing. sj ca Promise you  long-to-be-remembered trip. 
ite at once and state when you can come as I can take 
@are of only a limited number and must know in advance, 
F. E. JOHNSTONE 
Georgetown, P, O. Box 533 South Caroling 

















JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in 
respect, but will give you expression in my wor! 
that will more than please you. Can give you leading 
sportsmen throughout the U. 8. as references, also 
EL F. Warner, publisher of Field and Stream. 


Address 
27 West 24th Street New York City 


AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H. Miller, former Editor Field and Stream 
160 pp., 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Con- 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
puppyhood to maturity, and there is also a chapter on the 
Pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this book if you 
are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. With a year’s sub- 
scription to Field & Stream, $2.50. Send ehecks direct to 


FIELD AND STREAM 
25 West 45th Street New York City 














IN THE GRIP OF | 
A MAN’S HAND— 


YOU FIND STRENGTH 
OR WEAKNESS—Nuxated 
Iron helps make strong, keen, 
red-blooded men with the 
firm, forceful grip that in- 
spiresconfidence and wins 
success. Used by over 
8,000,000 people to 
uild red 
blood, 
strength 

and en- 

dur- 
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Are You a Woodsman 


—Or a Dub? 


When you go into the wilds this fall will you hold up your 
head as a “regular fellow”—or be laughed at as a “tenderfoot,” 
a “dude sport” or “tyro”? 


Will the guides give you the laugh and pass the knowing 
wink as you try to bluff your way through—or will they hold 
you in sincere respect as a man who has “been there an’ 
done it.” 


Ask yourself a few of these questions and mark yourself 
honestly on a basis of 100%: 


If you or a hunting companion broke a leg what would 
you do? 

Can you light a fire without matches? 

Can you clean a high-power rifle so that you know ét 
will be in good shape next time you want it? 

Can you tell from the tracks of a wounded deer in what 
part he is hit and how far he will run? 

Can you clean your kill, sling it for carrying and do 
you know the easiest way to get it into camp? 

Can you skin your kill and put the antlers, head or hide 
in condition to stand the trip to the taxidermist? 

If you stray from the trail can you find your way back 
with compass—without compass? 

Can you make up a complete, well-balanced grub list 
for a four weeks’ trip for a given number of men—with- 
out finding when you get there that you have forgotten 
the sugar, the bacon, the coffee, or other vital necessities? 

Can you cook flap-jacks, game birds, venison and other 
woods fare in a way that will get you home again on your 
own pins? 


It is more important than ever that you should have this 
knowledge this yeat! 


The Outdoorsman’s Handbook covers not only the sub- 
jects mentioned above, but literally hundreds of others. 
This Handbook is the result of over four years of work on 
the part of Warren H. Miller, former editor of Fretp anp 
StreEAM, and a number of assistants. -In its preparation Mr. 
Miller has had access to the complete files of more than 
twenty years of Fre_p AnD Stream, all standard works on 
the outdoors, and has advised and consulted with such well- 
known authorities as Lieutenant-Colonel Townsend Whelen, 
Powhatan Robinson, David Abercrombie, Stewart Edward 
White, Ezra H. Fitch, Chas. Askins, C. L. Gilman, E. M. Gill, 
Ernest Thompson Seton and others. 


It is true that no book, however complete, can possibly 
make an accomplished woodsman out of @ novice, but this 
“outdoor encyclopedia” will repay careful study and, as it 
is in convenient form and is canvas-bound to stand rough 
usage, it can go right to camp with you. for consulting at a 
moment’s notice. 


For sale at all first-class sporting goods stores or 


Send This Coupon 


This coupon, with a check or money order for $2.50 will bring your 
copy of the Outdoorsman’s Handbook by return mail, and full year’s 
subscription, new or renewal, to Fretp anp Stream, America’s leading 
sportsman’s magazine. Outdoorsman’s Handbook above—$1.50, subscrip- 
tion alone—$2.00, total value $3.50. 
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FIELD AND STREAM, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City 
Gentlemen: 


I’m on! Send me the Handbook and Fretp anp Stream for a year. Enclosed 


is $2.50. 


Name .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccessessescscccscseesesesese 


Address ...cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesescecs sussssssssessesessssseees 


(If you want only the Handbook or only the subscription mail the coupon and proper amount, 


and check which you want.) 
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F. & S. 2-20 
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Edited by Freeman Lloyd 


Author of “Dogs of the World”, “The Whippet, 
or  Dog’’, etc., etc 
ae 
Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fretp anp STREAM readers are made up of red- 


blooded sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessaril 
these columns and take advantage of this active market. 3. 


Our rate for display advertisements is $ 


possess good shooting dogs. 
00 per inch per month. 


List your kennels in 














(AKC 160417: CKC 13547) 


AT STUD 


The only American bred interna- 
tional cham ~—. y pean Terrier 
in the worl 
; A REAL. "TERRIER 
FRARLESS HUNTER OF BIG 

Z Typical Vibert Tnad AND SMALL GAME, retrieves on 
land or water. summer or winter, has magnificent 
head and coat and is a great big stout-hearted sire 
of large litters of magnificent pups. A canine noble- 
man, a “one man,”’ he-man’s dog, full of brains, 
a. and guts. STUD FEE: $2: 

". Zour bitch by express prepaid to WESTON, 


3 Ttustrated booklet with full description of KOO- 
TENAI CHID 


‘OOK and puppies sired by this cham- 
pion he sale, upon request, 


Vibert Kennels, Box 23A, Weston, N. J. 
BUCKHORN AIREDALES 

















WILLOWS, CAL 








Breed in New York From 
The Imported and English Winning Wire Haired Fox Terrier 
DRAYTON CAMEO 
(Breeder Sir William Savory, Bart.) 

Im this dog's immediate pedigree are the champions 
Glediator, Art Critic, Dark ‘admiral, Sylvan Result (twice), 
and Dusky Admiral. A robust grand terrier; white 
with black markings. Fee: 


New York 


At Stud Ben Valiant No. 26287 


100% LLEWELLIN 
= on Jessie Rodfield’s Count Giad- 
stone Kate Bondu Wind’em. 

Ove of the best bred LL EW ELLINS in 
Ameriea; having every quality wanted in 
& sire, and every inch a ‘real bird dog.” 
Breed to him if you want the best to be had 
im Setters. Write for pedigree, or other 
information. Address and ship to 

C. W. TEAGUE, W ham, N.C. 


HIGH CLASS PUPPIES AND a 


ING DOGs FOR ase ee 
SAVE YOUR DOG!!! 
Use “ Koat Kure” for obstinate cases of 
Mange or Eczema. $1.00 bottle postpaid 
Enough “Worm Kure’’ for twenty puppies, 
Postpaid 50 cents, 

Moat ZURS KOMPANY 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 




















Dept. B 





AIRED 
PUPPIES and GROWN DOGS 







sie sues 
for “GIE: 


P. O. Box 112-F 
SEWICKELEY, 


5] 
PA. 





AMERICA’S GREATEST SHOW 


ROM February 11 to 14 will be held 

the great and only hardy bench 

show of America, at the Grand 

Central Palace, New York. There 
is something very similar at most events 
here and there, save at New York where 
foregather breeders and owners of sport- 
ing and non-sporting dogs from all over 
the country. If a man be no longer the 
possessor of a show kennel, he will ever 
make an effort to drop in and see what 
his neighbors’ dogs are like. For try and 
shake off the dog-habit as you will, the 
“fancy” will sooner or later leak out 
again. Because of some people who 
through business calls or other reasons 
having to give up their dogs, we will find 
a good deal of difference in the support 
of some of the breeds, and, to-day, we 
will look in vain for large classes of some 
of the kinds that are generally sup- 
posed to belong to the domestic surround- 
ings of all those men and women fond of 
the life of the country and the healthful 
exercises connected with the following of 
the chase or the allurements of shooting 
over dogs in the field. Then again, our 
wild fowlers with their retrieving dogs 
must not be overlooked and the joy of the 
man who really gives his hunting and 
worrying terriers work, comes well within 
the category of the fellow devoted to sport 
and all its teachings. 


WHY BREEDS FALL OFF 


WENTY-ONE judges have been ap- 

pointed to sort all the dogs at the 
Palace. These varieties will range from 
the old, respectable and sedate bloodhound 
to the often snappy and noisome toy 
terriers of one kind and another. If we 
look back less than a score of year's, we will 
find that some of the old and larger breeds 
have fallen off in an alarming way. This, 
so far as cities are concerned, is an age 
of hotel and apartment livers, for, at 
least, half of the year. Therefore the old 
home kennel has long since been used for 
kindling wood, and the inmates sent to 
boarding kennels. Such places are hardly 
conducive to the production of first class 
dogs, never minding how good-looking or 
well-bred the breeding stock. All ani- 
mals like peace and quietude during: the 
days and nights that proceed their travail ; 
and this sending in whelp. bitches to noisy 
places, it appears to me, is the sure road 
to race-suicide in hundreds of cases, even 
when thousands of dollars have been paid 
for the best home-bred and imported 
stock. What master of hounds or kennel 
huntsman allows his in-whelp bitches to 
remain in or near the main kennel? He 
puts them out in well-sheltered barrels or 
other improvised kennels about the prop- 
erty; and there they are left to themselves 


and midst all the peace and quietude that 
Nature demands, 





THE DECADENCE OF GREAT 
BREEDS 


T must be the concern of all who like to 

look over the embodiment of all that 
represents the hound family, to go to a 
show—the 44th annual show of the re- 
sponsible and respectable Westminster 
Kennel Club, in New York, and visit the 
first expanse of benches that lead off the 
entire exhibition. Here he will expect to 
once more gaze on the wonderful head 
properties and the magnificent substance 
of the Bloodhound. We have become 
accustomed to call him the English Blood- 





Blood Hound, Champion Roar Uproar. 


Owner: Miss Amy Bonham. 


hound now; perhaps, because the variety 
has been sustained or fostered for gener- 
ations by men and women across the 
ocean. But, as we all know, the blood- 
hound is as old as the hills—or the forests 
of the time of Saint Hubert; a hunter 
before his miraculous conversion. The 
visitor with a nose far hounds will visit 
the Bloodhound benches; for there he 
will be able to comprehend all the 
“points” or the formation of head that 
goes, so we are taught, to make or give 
to us all those wonderful hunting prop- 
erties that even the smallest of our 
hounds possess. And, in this instance, 
may it not be well to remind ourselves 
that beag the very root of beagle, is an 
old or obsolete British word that means 
small. Your dictionary will tell you that 
beag is another way of rendering the 
bach of the Welsh and the piccolo of the 
Italian. Look upon the head of the true 
bloodhound ; observe the length of his ear, 
the pendulous lips, the wide (as the hunt- 
ing hounds’ should be) skull; the capacity 
for brains; the splendid bone; the muscles 
that run down his fore-legs like bands of 
steel; the depth of his body behind the 
shoulders; the spring of ribs and great 
girth; the finish of his back, his loins and 
his deep quarters—and above all that gay 
hound carriage of his stern and the bristles 
that grow out from its underside, that 
could be called in to help you tie a fly 
and provide you with an erstwhile shaving 
brush! Look once again at our true 
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bloodhound, and then at some big show 
on the continent of Europe we will 
promise ourselves a survey of all the de- 
lightful hounds of France! And taking 
pleasure in our anticipations, we will still 
stick to our New York show and look 
upon a pretty little miniature in the shape 
of our beag dog—the smallest of the 
hound family that has come down through 
the ages—primarily from the loins of some 
such hounds as the bloodhounds of St. 
Hubert, and to be of such enormous im- 
portance and the best of appearances in 
America, 


ONE’S FIRST IMPRESSIONS 

NYONE who has been more or less 

associated with hounds and hunting 
from even boyhood days, can never forget 
his first impressions on seeing a pack of 
hounds. How he wondered at the aggre- 
gation—all alike, just like a body of sol- 
diers, of the same height, in the same uni- 
form, and perfection in their same drill. 
When the sound of the horn was heard, 
learned men stayed their teachings and 
suggested “We had better go and see the 
hounds.” You all know the enthusiasm— 
that of the old Nimrod and Diana, perhaps 
forever latent in the souls of most people! 
And then to be astounded at the huntsman 





Beagle, Champion Robino II. Owner: Harry T. 
Peters. 


and his whips in pink, proud as majors 
over the manners of their charges, cor- 
recting them here and there, simply by 
rating the hound by the mention of his 
name and the near application of the soft 
silk lash at the end of his thong. How, 
O, how, could they distinguish one hound 
from another—all like peas out of the 
same pod—and hounds also knowing their 
own names! It was all very wonderful— 
a problem that actually appeared too 
great. Could ever such be solved? Yes: 
you and I accomplished it by observation ; 
and we soon became aware that good 
hounds, like good soldiers, are merely the 
splendid examples evolved from discipline. 
When you look upon the beagles at New 
York show—especially in packs—then you 
will think back and study every little bone, 
so, to speak, in their wonderful and work- 
manlike make-up. When the present 
writer first saw the beagles at the great 
American show, words could not express 
his in-felt feelings. He had previously 
seen the world’s best on three continents ; 
it was then to admire the pick, apparently, 
of all the Universe! 


TYPE IN BEAGLES 
KNOW of few Americans who stick 
closer to sport than Harry T. Peters, 

of Islip, L. I, N. Y. It was his pack I 
first saw in 1902-1903; and looking 








Airedale 


“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog 
Supreme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and Sur- 
passes Every Other Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children, The 
all round dog of the times for city 
or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 
We offer country bred, farm raised 
puppies from registered thorough- 
bred stock; a full grown male, and 
a full grown female already served 
by a registered stud. 


These are the rats dug out and killed by a Vibert Airedale Terrier in less than two hours 
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Terriers 
“The Dog That Thinks” 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, best 
retriever, land, water. Will point, 
fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. 
Used extensively on deer, cougar, 
mountain lion, bear, endorsed by 
ROOSEVELT and Rainey. An 
“honest” dog. We have best hunt- 
ing stock on earth, puppies, grown 
dogs. 





PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Hunter of Big Game. At Stud. Fee $25. 





SAFE DELIVERY 


This is the Home of the World Famous International Champion Kootenai Chinook the 
Only American Bred International Champion Airedale in the World and a splendid 


We have a litter sired by the above stud ready for shipment RIGHT NOW. 
Iliustrated Booklet and Price Liston Request 


VIBERT KENNELS 


x 23A, WESTON, NEW JERSEY, Phone Bound Brook 397 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE AIREDALE TERRIER KENNEL IN’ THE WHOLE WORLD 





Handling and Boardin At 
} stud champion Airedales, Fox 
Scottish, Irish terriers, and 
other breeds. High-class Show 
i} Dogs, Companions ao pd cd 
for "ole Made wand late 
for Marbald Kennels ° a 
Mr. M. Baldwin. 
experience amon RA.) 
al champions. ‘orrespondence 
invited. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS WANTED 

Puppies and grown stock, either sex. Must be 
healthy, thoroughbred, reasonable. Give full partic- 
ulars. If you wish to buy an Airedale, Write 
for our sales list. 


AIREDALE EXCHANGE 





Champion Normanton 
Tipit 





Deiariatd Kennels, Hichovil, Unt Pe ee 
Proprietor: Leovard Brumby se Dog? é 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 








The OHAMPION NAME-ON 
Collar tellsata glance. Best- 
juality oak-tanned leather, 
fe ie ay Style No. 1 

$1.25— id. 


Give NECK MEASUREMENT 
and NAMB wanted. ‘“‘Send 
for list of other styles.’’ 
ge SUPPLY CO. 
S. Dearborn St. Chicage 








Box L La Rue, Ohio 


Lionheart Airedales — _ 


fill the long-felt want for * all- 
pearance need never 


“ Th ye aki Re, eo fur BS 
ey are making on 
— in practically yp 


an, en “er tok, oa oe in. 
the yo egg gg “bred to hunt and Mit to show" 
usually for sale. 
LIONHEART KENNELS, 
Box 1412 Anaconda, Ment. 





GEELONG KENNELS 


SQUAMKUM ROAD, LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
Airedales a Specialty 


JAS. W. BALL, 67 Exchange Place, NEW YORK CITY 
R. F. HEIGHT, 114 6th Street, LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


JAMES CRAWFORD, Mgr., Phone 37-F-3, FARMINGDALE, N. J. 


AIREDALES AT STUD—FEE $25 EACH 
Ch. Geelong Cadet — Geelong Gladiator —Tanglewood Terror 


CHAMPION GEELONG CADET: 44 pounds, beautiful head, color, 
eyes, legs, feet; splendid coat and every inch the champion. GEE- 
LONG GLADIATOR: 44 pounds. standard size; a grand dog and 
won at every show this year; Ist American-bred, limit and reserve 
4 . Madison Sq., New York City; 1st Amer- 
ican-bred, limit and best Airedale at Detroit, beating Ch.Polam Maxim, 
Silver Birch Banker, Fareed Wy. arlock, Ch. Tintern Tip Top, etc. 

erc. TANGLEWOOD TERROR: a very well known Airedale an 

ELONG CADET and grand sire of GEELONG 


winners, classes. 


sire of CH. GE 


GLADIATOR, Terror is a first class stock getter, [Prize-bred pup- 
pies and young stock for sale.] 






GLADIATOR 

















Owner: Harry T. 


Beagle, Champion Bangle. 
Peters. 


through some portfolios it was great for- 
tune to find two photographs of two 
champions in the Windholme pack, owned 
by Mr. Peters, the bitch, Champion 
Bangle, and the dog, Champion Robina 
II. The portraits of these wonderful little 
hounds were painted by Mr. Muss-Arnolt, 
before referred to in these contributions 
as a marvelous man with the brush when 
hounds and dogs have to be limned and 
given their true and enduring character- 
istics on canvas. And what a credit, as it 
appeared to the stranger, that young 
Peters, then a likely sort of a slip of a 
youth, of seventeen years ago, had gump- 
tion enough to breed Windholme’s Cycle 
to Champion Windholme’s Robino II, the 
beagle in the picture. Wouldn’t such a 
little hound be to your liking to put stamp 
and stamina into your present-day pack? 
For, as you know, the ideal stallion hound 
is as much sought after as the first-class 
bull, which should always be calculated or 
looked upon as equal to half of the char- 
acteristics and qualities of your herd. The 
bone, the body, the depth, the ear, the 
hunting-head of Robino IT, as we see Sie 
in the painting, would point. to his n- 
derful probabilities, to-day, as a sire. It 
is history now that he got Windholme’s 
Robino III, the winning puppy at the 1903 
New York event. In Champion Wind- 
holme’s Bangle we will see a bitch of ex- 
quisite quality. She was bred by M. A. 
Blain, and a daughter of Chieftain and 
Brunette. Bangle won the gold medal for 
the best beagle in the show; probably her 
like could not be found anywhere. There 
have ever been splendid beagles in Amer- 
ica, and breeders should keep before their 
minds the hunting heads—the sensible 
heads of our melodious little hounds. 


THE OLD TIME GORDONS 


‘HERE are now and then enquiries 

for Gordon Setters, and these hand- 
some black and tans appear to be in very 
few hands, so far as the East is concerned. 
A few years back some really handsome, 
and, it was understood, first-class working 
setters were to be seen around Phila- 
delphia. The late B. W. Andrews, of 
Woodbury, N. J., had a nice kennel of 
them; and, on the merchant’s demise, it 
was thought Miss Andrews would have 
kept on the kennel. But, now, we often 
visit show after show and these without 
a sign of the good and useful sort of 
setter that has been much appreciated by 
every sportsman in his time. It is hardly 
thought that the Gordon, the modern 
wholly black and tan Gordon, has, to any 
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extent, merited the slur that he is a hot- 
headed dog and difficult to break. The 
Irish Setter has had all that hurled at him 
in his whole redness. The late Edward 
Laverack ‘had a slight cut at the Gordons, 
in his valuable and scarce treatise pub- 
lished in 1872. But our author says that 
he “understood they were headstrong dogs 
and took a deal of breaking.” “The 
Druid,” the great and wandering sporting 
writer on country life subjects during the 
Victorian period, says: “Originally the 
Gordon Setters were all black and tan... 
now all the setters in the (Gordon) Castle 
Kennels are entirely black, white and tan, 
with a little tan on the toes, muzzle, root 
of tail, and round the eyes. The late 
Duke of Gordon liked it; it was both 
gayer and not so difficult to back on the 
hillside as the dark colored. They are 
light in frame and merry workers ... 
The composite color was produced by 
using black and tan dogs to black and 
white bitches.” Later on, Laverack re- 
marks: “To render these dogs (Gordons) 
lighter, give them better heads, more en- 
durance, but to keep their color, my idea 
has always been to cross with the blood- 
red Irish Setter; but this, I am told, has 
been done.” In this connection, it is 
borne in mind that the results of a Gor- 
don-Irish Setter cross were Observed and 
much appreciated in Australia. There was 
a black and tan (Gordon) and a red 
(Irish) in the same litter. Both grew up 
to be big prize winners. 


tional repute. If in condition, they are 
entered for the New York events. Round 
about Gotham—particularly in New Jersey 
and on Long Island—may be found several 
of the best Airedales alive. If we for a 
moment imagine the large breeding opera- 
tions and their effects, in such kennels as 
those of Mr. Vibert, Weston, N. J.; 
Mr. Ball, Lakewood, N. J.; Mr. Giese, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dr. Deacon, Willows, 
Cal.; the Lionheart Kennels, Anaconda, 
Mont.; the Oorang Kennels, La Rue, 
Ohio; Percy Roberts, Highland Park, 
Ills.; W. R. Watson, Oakland, Ohio, and 
a host of others who often have cards in 
this publication, then we will realize the 
demands made on them for an ever-in- 
creasing call for a popular breed of all- 
round dog. The Airedale has made for 
himself an enduring name among sports- 
men from one end of the world to an- 
other, There come notes from near New 
York and far-away Japan. The next letter 
is perhaps from Porto Rico, Hawaii or 
Cuba. Very likely Vancouver has sent 
her request for more light on the breed, 
and Northern Ontario, now ice-bound, is 
in the mail for “any sort of an Airedale 
that can stand even 65 degrees below!” 
Some day, it is hoped, enough space will 
be available to tabulate even a tithe of 
the names of the correspondents writing 
for information in reference to Airedales. 
They are, of course, referred to the proper 
quarters—those who own first-class stock. 
It takes a nailing Airedale to win nowa- 





Airedale, Neville’s 
wner: R. 


AN AIREDALE WEEK 


F Airedale admirers in New Yorl: dur- 

ing the second week in February fail 
to get their fill in the way of that breed 
and its good looks, pedigrees and perform- 
ances, ther they will be very hard to 
please. The Airedale Club holds its 
specialty show at the McAlpin Hotel, on 
February 10. That is the eve of the 
Palace gathering. So owners will be able 
to have two chances at the price of one 
railroad ticket. For, it must be remem- 
bered, Airedales are widely and well dis- 
tributed all over the country, and every 
second month of the year, most repre- 
sentative specimens are seen in_ the 
metropolis. These arrive from New Eng- 
land, Middle West, Canada and some- 
times California. The scores of first-class 
Airedales. owned from Pittsburgh to 
Providence have more or less interna- 


Double Champion. 
S. Giese. 


days. From the other side, it is heard, 
that a special visit is being made, at the 
time of the present writing. The Phila- 
delphian is combing the old country for 
an Airedale good enough to win here 
during the Airedale week. A dog to 
rightly accomplish such a success would 
be worth about $1500. 





THE LABRADOR RETRIEVER 


HETHER it is the oversight of 

many of our sportsmen or not, it 
certainly appears strange that the black, 
flat and thick-coated dog, sometimes styled 
the Lesser Newfoundland, is not more in 
use among duck shooters on the North 
American Continent. It is true that the 
Labrador is a very slight remove from our 
old friends, the flat and the wavy-coated 
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The demand is increasing. 
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WIRE HAIRED POINTING GRIFFONS 


are now practically no broken Griffons to be 

Be prepared, 

in a good puppy. 

WILLIAM _TALLMAN 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 





American Dog Exchange 


137 East 12th St., New York 
Three Short Blocks from Wanamaker’s Phone 7313 Stuyvesant 


No dog fatereprqoente at this house, and don’t you 
forget it. JOHN F. GALLOWAY, proprietor. All around 
international judge at the world’s greatest show, West- 
minster Kennel Club, New York; bringing out record en- 
tries never yet beaten; winner of challenge cups and gold 
medalist for terriers and toy dogs, having raised several 
champions; patronized by Her Excellency the Duchess of 
Aberdeen. Intending purchasers can have the benefit of 
a lifetime experience; a choice selection of dogs, puppies 
and angora cats always for sale at popular prices. me 
have your confidence; it will pay you. First prize regis- 
tered dogs of all breeds at stud, including the well-known 
winning Boston terrier, Errand Boy, noted for producing 
big litters of beautifully marked puppies. Orders from a 
distance will receive my personal attention; we ship any- 
where. P.S.—Try my distemper cure, it has — 
thousands of dogs and puppies from the grave; used w 
unwavering success for over 60 years by all the Teasing 
kennels in England; price $1; 10 cents for mailing 





combination 
intelligence. 


WIRE-HAIRED FOX 
TERRIERS AT STUD 


The Sensational British Conejo Uncle Sam, 


Champion Wycollar Boy, Fee, $25. 
Fee $50. Conejo High Brow, 
Champion Wireboy of Fee $25 
Paignton, Conejo Parcel Post, 
Fee $50. Fee $25. 
Conejo Diplomat, Conejo Inspector, 
Fee $25. Fee $25. 


Puppies by These Dogs Occasionally for Sale 


Address All Communications to 


CONEJO KENNELS 


Chas. Trayford, Mgr. Huntington, L. I 
Telephone 290 Huntington 





AT STUD: THE ENGLISH SETTER DOG 


IMPORTED 


Champion Brighton 


A WINNER OF SEVERAL FIELD TRIALS IN ENGLAND 


and an American bench champion. 


The best field and show 
in this country. onderful speed, endurance and 
For a limited time, fee $25. 


R. VAGT, Amityville, Long Island, N. Y. 








The Renowned New York Kennels 
Are Now Owned by 
JAMES BUTE, “The man with an unexcelled qupectenes 
in all breeds.’’ Successor to Reuben Clar 


When you want a dog—and a will Maing» cy ahs dog 
and low in price, yea should let James Bute serve you. 
It will be to your entire satisfaction. Airedales a specialty. 


NEW YORK KENNELS 











COUNTRY RAISED 
RABBIT HOUNDS 


Coon, Skunk and 
Fox Hounds. Fightin, 
game Chickens aad 
eggs. 

Photos 25c Coin 
HARRY WELSH 
May Port,Clarion Co. Pa. 












113 East 9th Street, New York 
a CHAMPION 

e DOG BISCUIT 
Keeps your dogs in perfect condition. 


A perfectly balanced food of meat, wheat and 
cereals. Unexcelled. 50-lb. containers and 
bags for kennel use. Also 5-lb cartons for 
individual owners. Send for sample, prices 
and our book on care and feeding of dogs, 
CHAMPION ANIMAL FOOD CO. 
E 2, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The Unprecedented Success of All Kinds of Dogs 


Professionally handled and owned by me at all 

shows throughout the United States and Canada, 

_ a GUARANTEE of the Genutneness of the Dogs 

T gomens or am interested in. 

irB Harrep Fox Terrrers, AtREDALEs, and 

Irish Ternrers of the very best. For Satz and at 
Srup. Importing at all times. Apply to 
ALF. DELMONT 

Lezps Kennets, Wynnewood, 


WIRE HAIRED 
Fox Terriers 


3 dog pups—beautifully bred 
—T. months old—white with 
tan heads—price $125 each, 
Brood bitches—puppies—show 
dogs always for sale. 

pees En Tweak’em at stud. 


Prides Hill Kennels 


Prides Crossing, Mass. 
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(1) QUICKWORK MANGE, FLEA and SKIN 
SOAP, a soluble sulpho-cresol cleansing and healing 
soap that kills fleas the instant it touches them and 
immediately relieves the itching of and permanently 
cures all ordinary skin affections. A wonderful coat 
grower. Price $1.10 postpaid, large can. 


by actual trial on over eight thousand dogs before a} upon 
money can buy and developed FOR THE BENEFIT 


pee So Collies, and old 
English Shepherd dogs 


Trained male dogs, brood matrons, pups all ages. 
Flemish Giant, New Zealand and Rufus Red Belgian 


Rabbits. Send 6c for large instructive list of what 
you want. 


W.R. WATSON Oakland, lowa Box-700 


FOR SALE—High class dogs of 
all breeds; the high class heavy 
rabbits of all breeds; guinea pigs, 
ferrets, pigeons, blooded ho gs; 
young stock a specialty. Why not 
raise stock for us? We furnish 
the breeding stock, and buy back all you raise. Send 
for prices and particulars. Booklets, 10 cents. 


Mohawk Rabbitry and Kennels, Indianapolis, Ind. 
_ SETTERS: A SPECIALTY 


have left for sale a few very choicely bred 
Lie cttin and English — pups, sired by that 
great stud dog GLAD No. 31080 and 
out of dams that wm ey son born bird dogs. 
Best of stock and priced right. Send for lists. 
Enclose stamps. 


Thoroughbred Setter Kennels 
Edgewood, lowa 




















= QUICKWORK DOG REMEDIES 


Put up by the largest kennel of its kind in the fe where they wee in constant practical use and where they were nage 
the market. Compounded from the purest drugs 

F THE DOG and to protect him against some of the harsh, 

impure preparations which often injure and sometimes kill the faithful animals to which they are given. 


The Three Quickwork Leaders Which Every Dog Owner Should Have On Hand Are: 


(2) QUICKWORK CONDITION POWDER. 
the ideal conditioner and tonic, purifies the 
cleanses the stomach, and keeps the dog in perfect health 
and spirits. Makes dog eat. Valuable in the cure of 
skin troubles resulting from impure Give once 
a week and insure your dog’s health. Helps puppies 
grow. Price $1.10 postpaid, large can. 


COMBINATION OFFER ON THE THREE PREPARATION ALL ORDERED AT THE SAME TIME $3.00 








Postpaid upon receipt of check, money order or cash. ions 


QUICKWORK LABORATORIES , P. 0. BOX YB 











—S —— Kennels 
Home of 


U. R. FISHEL’S NOTED POINTERS 
The World’s Best Bird Dogs 
offer high-class shootin dogs, brood gy 


and choice puppies. n studs I offer the 
world’s best urd dog Sires. Every dog is 
better than represented and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Am in a position to board or 
train your dog in the best manner possible. 
Please write for terms and information. 
New catalogues will be ready for mailing 
about November 15th. 


TEN-A-SEE wanes KENNELS 
w. ee S. Barton Lasater, Prop. 
Box 165B. Paris, Tennessee 











AT STUD 
THE AIREDALE TERRIER 


(Property of Doreda Kennels) 

The sensation of the great joint terrier show 
held in London, 1919, where he won The 
Victory Cup for best in show under five of 
England's greatest terrier judges. 

STUD FEE $25.00 
For all particulars, address 
PERCY ROBERTS, Highland Park, Ill. 
Ship bitches to Highland Park, Ill. 

N. B. Percy Roberts is one of America's fore- 
most and international doghandlers, and his 
advice on all show or breeding matters is freely 

offered to prospective patrons. 














FINISHED and | 
EXPERIENCED | 


Shooting Dogs} 
and Bitches, | 
also bitches inwhelp. | 









Coonhounds and Combination Hunters 


for coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel, etc. 
Big game hounds, rabbit hounds, Pointers, 
Setters, Airedales and Fox Terriers. 
Catalog ten cents. 


*" SAM STEPHENSON 
Covington, Tenn. 








GLENCHO KENNELS 


IRISH SETTERS 


At Stud: GLENCHO MORTY O”’ 

To approved bitches only: Fee $25.00. An imported 
dog and built = ew | lines; produces ye Be = 
Show Stock. pecially Sultable for a eloddy bi 
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Ed com Street 
oP RI NOFIELD, MASS 





Are SURE, SAFE 
BENEFICIAL 


(3) QUICKWORK WORM CAPSULES used 
on thousands of puppies and grown dogs without one 
failure or fatality Can be given safely to pups as 
young as four weeks. Simple to give, powerful in its 
action, safe and harmless. Works inside of an hour. 
Gets all the worms. Price $1.10 postpaid for enough 
to worm six grown dogs or twelve puppies, 


Cure $2.10 postpaid, cena ot 





CIRCULAR UPON REQUEST. 


T, statin 
BOUND BROOK, N. J. 
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NEW IMPORTATIONS 


Henri I. Baer, owner of the Palisade Kennels and foremost breeder of Police Dogs in 
America, is now “shopping” abroad for the best Police Dogs obtainable. 

Mr. Baer will return to this country about February 15, 1920, with no less than fifty 
specimens of the breed—puppies and grown- -ups—each of them selected because of its 
near approach to recognized standard. Every specimen he brings back with him will 
have more than “reputation” to back it up. 

The Palisade Kennels, both breeding farm and sales department, are active during 
Mr. Baer’s absence, and the puppy you want can be had. 


MERRICK ROAD 


ROSEDALE (Box 70) LONG ISLAND 























oo 
SHEPHERD 
DOG KENNELS 


(POLICE DOGS) 


It IsEasyto Get the 
Breed You Want 


The easiest thing in the Pioneers of the Breed 

world, but getting the in America 

dog you want depends Mouseete Arsene 

pretty much where you Tel. Caldwell, 274 

get it. A Grand Selection of All 
this Highly 





Your choice from our 
kennel of Shepherd 
Dogs, otherwise known as Police Dogs, 
must please you to please us. 


LAKEVIEW KENNELS 


“ 
West Hempstead (Dept. 3) Long Island recor oe 


pa a State wants 














LET YOUR HOME BE PROUD OF ITS DOG and 
BUY YOUR CHILD A LASTING GIFT 
From MEDOR KENNELS, (formerly of London, England) 


Specialties: Beautiful Pekingese and Pomeranianse highest class Wire haired Fox Terriers, Chow 
Chows, Police dogs, Spaniels, ete,,etc. Selected and Prize-winning Stud Dogs Comeinandlook around. 


70 West 47th St., New York (2 biocks from Ihe Ritz) Phone Bryant 6340 


ee LE 
AMERICAN KENNELS 
DOGS OF QUALITY 

Toy white Silk Poodles, $12. 
Fox Terriers, $7.50 up; Irish 
Terriers, Airedales, Pekingese, 
Pomeranians, Chows, Police 

Dogs, Boston Terriers, English 
Bulls, Black Newfoundlands, 
St. Bernards, Great Danes, Col 
































All the modern camping 
andsomely bound, $1.25 


and grovm stock for sale. Tel. New Dorp 
Member of the ShepherdDogClubofAm. i ie 
female. with remarkable nose and hunting in- | QF BERRY, KENTUCKY 
Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion ome ais 
J. K. WALBRIDGE 
refunded. Sixty-eight page, highly illustrated, instructive 
Camp Craft The latest and best of camping books. 282 pp. profusely illustrated. 
Cloth, 
Car A sequel to Camp Craft. A cok, for veteran wilderness travelers, canoe cruising, horse- 
RIFLES AND SH S Military rifle shooting, big game rifles, and how to learn shooting 
Springfield. Cloth, $2.00; with a year’s subscrintion to Field and Stream, $3.25 
How to learn wing shooting and 
rifle shooting. How to make your an emping outfit. 291 pp., 70 illustrations. 
canoeing, canoe cruising, how to build a decked canvas sailing canoe: boat building and rigging for sail 
The American Huntine Dog The Saneet and best hook on the subject. 252 pp., 32 illustrations. 


Choicest thoroughbred stock. Puppies 
389 M. 
- Mrs. /™ M. Froehlich—New Dorp, s. 1. Angora and Persian Kittens. 
Square, New York City 
Largest Pet Shop in New York 
WANTED— © breed Pointer dog. | THE BLUE GRASS 
direct descendent of 
“Sensation,” bred from a high-class hunting F A R M K E N N E L S 
stincts. Any person interested, kindly write | omer for sale, Setters and *Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds. 
stating situation to the undersigned. Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Airedale Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, purchaser 
to judge the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
Care of The Saratogian, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. and interesting catalogue for ten cents in stamps or coin. 
OUTDOOR BOOKS ®yWaerren i. Miller 
Former Enditor of Field and Stream 
equipment that vou do not find in earlier works 7, quemne in this work. 
with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $2.5 
2 t 
beck. simone. yee hiking, winter camping, etc. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50; with a year’s subscription to Field 
an itream 75. 
OTGUNMN: 
at big game; sights, targets. rifle mechanics. tran-shooting, wind shoeting. patterns, snap shooting, etc. A 
complete and authoritative work for the big game and feathered game hunter. Special chapters on the U. 8. 
The Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing With ten chapters on camping for boys. How to 
catch trout, bass and muscallonge, — g the tackle to get that a boy can buy 
Cloth, $1.50; with a year’s 
subserintion to Field and Stream. $2 
Canoeing, Sailing and Motor Boating Ten chapters on the motor boat, besides many on 
batteaux, dories. skiffs, duckboats. cathoats and knockabouts, 350 pp., 127 illustrations. Cloth, $2.50; with 
@ year’s subscription to Field and Stream. $3.7 
Selecting and train'ng bird dogs, hounds and special breeds, raising a ae kennel building, hygiene, 
diseases. Cloth, $2.50: with a vear’s subscrintion to Field and Stream. 


Send checks direct to FIELD AND STREAM, 25 West 45th St., New York City 
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Labrador Retriever, Start. Owner: C. Alington. 


retrievers. The Labrador arrived at his 
special place of popularity in other coun- 
tries because of his undoubted usefulness 
as shown in his quickness in bringing back 
to hand that which has been shot to him. 
The day of the slow retriever has passed ; 
everyone, so it seems, is after quick re- 
sults. Speaking to Winton Smith, inter- 
nationally known as a first-class dealer 
in shooting dogs—and appreciating the 
quick bids of representative shooting men 
at the series of sporting dog auctions—Mr. 
Smith was asked for the reason for the 
pronounced demand for Labradors. “Oh!” 
exclaimed my friend, “they will have fast 
retrieving dogs nowadays. Dogs must 
find, pick up and deliver to hand, im- 
mediately. There must be no dilly-dally- 
ing; and he’s the dog that fetches the 
money—always about five and twenty 
guineas ($130) up.” They are now worth 
two or three times that sum. It is thought 
there have been only a few owners of 
Labradors in the United States. Among 
those shooting men were Geo. J. Gould, 
Clarence H. Mackay, Van Campen Heil- 
ner, Jennings S. McComb. The picture of 
the Labrador dog, Start, will point to the 
build of a retriever full of activity. He 
worked with great effect at the recent 
Retriever Trials over Lord Lonsdale’s 
Lowther Castle estate. Absolutely steady 
to fur, as our correspondent Mr. Cowell 
has told us, C. Alington’s dog allowed 
rabbits and hares to pass unnoticed ; when 
called upon to retrieve feather, he ex- 
celled in pace and retrieved in grand style. 
The old saying used to be that a good re- 
triever should be able to leap a five-barred 
gate with an eight-pound hare in his 
mouth. Mr. Alington’s Labrador Start, 
from his photo appears quite capable of 
accomplishing all that, wet snow or not 
under foot. 


THE RETURN OF THE SPOILS 


HE claim made on the former enemies 

of the Allies that the Germans return 
the stolen dogs, or their like, must have 
come as a rude awakening to those who 
viciously purloined first-class hounds and 
sporting dogs from invaded France and 
stricken Belgium. There are or were 
splendid dogs in some parts of Europe— 
particularly the pointers and_ setters. 
Sometimes the six days a week around 
dog shows in the Islands became some- 
what sameish or very much alike. Profes- 
sionally, we were used to seeing the same 
faces, ever and again. Some of the dogs 
would get up, stretch themselves, and oc- 
casionally hold out a friendly paw to the 
rounder. Very nearly all of this changed 
when the writers found their assignments 
were to places far flung and away over the 
German ocean! But we were to see gun 
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WESTMINSTER DOG SHOP 
318 WEST 42D STREET 

Largest and most sani- 
tary kennel in city; al- 
ways 100 puppies and 
grown dogs on hand; 
poodles, Pekingese, Pom- 
eranians, Prince Charles, 
Spitz cocker spaniels, 
black poodles, Irish 
setter, Airedales, Irish terriers, giant St. 
Bernards, bull terriers, collies, Bostons, 
French and English bulls; many others at 
lowest prices in city; visit our kennels and 
convince yourself; all kinds of stud dogs 
on hand; safe shipment anywhere; always 
open. 318 West 42d, New York. Phone 
Bryant 2714. 








Engin Doli, Baron Si 
color. Fee $15 Young 
or Sale. 


ROBERT S. WEAVER 
French and Engiieh Bulls and 


527 Hamilton St.,Albany,N.Y 














Stud of Sessdling British Bulldogs 
Greatest International Calibre and Pedigrees including 


MAGNET TOM PENFOLD (imported) 
The best bred bulldog in America. Fee $25. 


MAGNET ROANORET 
The sensational American-bred. longest skulled, 
biggest boned and best bodied bulldog ta stud. Fee $25. 
MAGNET SERGEANT C RUS 
The wonderful lightweight of the famous ae strain. 
Fd $20. forty-pounder and invaluable to ali breeders. 
ee 


MAGNET LORD KITCHENER 


A replica of Champion Deodora Monarch, the_ greatest 
international winner that ever lived. A straight Penfold- 
bred dog, his dam being by Deodora oe. A young 
and vigorous dog. Temporary Fee, 

Visiting matrons received under my’ ; supervision, 
and kept in individual kenneis. Illustrated stud cards 
mailed on application. 


MAGNET KENNELS 333 South 18th Street, Newark, N. J. 
Tel. Market 6374. Young stock sometimes for sale. 
PROPRIETOR, THOMAS J. PARVIN. 





At Stud: the Famous English Setter 
— San A. K. C. 186539 





H. E. Weiler, Hawley, Pa. P.O. Rowlands, Pa. Exp. & Telegram 

TABLETS 
FOR 

Grippe 


Cold 
in the 
Head 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 
(If he cannot supply you, write us) 


Small Size Dozen Size 
10c & 25c 


See Monogram AK on the Genuine 
The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Me. 


Write for Free Samples 





















dogs, real dogs—wonderful pointers and | 
setters that had been bred from their im- | 
ported Jikes and in strange lands. It is 
not too much to write that the corre- 
spondents saw very beautiful dogs, and, in 
several instances, better than the general 
and winning run "of the old stock. It was 
also notable that the quality of persons 
who visited those shows was a long way | 
a cut above the common, From the ken- 
nels of such distinguished people you; 
would expect good dogs. There were 
magnificent English Setters in Russia; and 
if you wanted a real good Gordon Setter, 
to-day, you would surely direct your steps 
Scandinaviawards. The hounds of France 
and Belgium, the bird dogs of Holland, 
the griffon families of half of Europe 
must always grip you; you cannot and 
shall not forget them. The hunting 
dogs of a country are a part of 
its being. Wider no man travels than in 
search of sport and adventure where his 
dog is more than a considerable part of 
the outfit of his expedition. That the 
Germans fell on the good dogs of those 
then unhappy countries, there can be no 
wonder. For the Germans are very good 
judges of dogs; they own highly useful 
dogs—the Dachshund, the Great Dane, 
the Alsatian Sheepdog, the hard coated 
pointer. For hunting hounds, bird dogs 
and some of the breeds of terriers, Ger- 
many with her gold patronized her west- 
ern neighbors, before the war, 


THE CURSE OF BLACK TONGUE 


RITING from Cleburne, Texas, 

Harry Baily, a subscriber, forwards 
the following, for which all will be very 
thankful: “I am sending you a recipe for 
black tongue in dogs. This has been tried 
and its worth proved to several Texas 
ranchmen after being used for their sheep- 
dogs. Chlorate of potassium, % oz.; mur. 
tincture of iron, % oz. Put in a pint of 
water and shake well before using. When 
dog fails to eat, pour some of the mixture 
in a cup; make a mop from a stick and 
some soft rag. Put dog’s head between 
your knees and hold it firmly there; open 
mouth wide and let someone thoroughly 
mop out throat twice daily for a few days. 
Dogs suffering from black tongue cannot 
eat or drink; they will try to do both but 
cannot on account of sore throat, similar 
to people with diphtheria. Give from two 
to six raw eggs a day for nourishment. 
Black tongue is a very mean disease on 
the sheep ranges.” 


At the recent and splendidly successful 
specialty show of German Sheep- 
dogs held at Mineola, L. I, N. Y,, 
under the auspices of the important 
club established to look after the 
interests of the breed, the champion 
of champions was picked in the shape 
of a dog which had notably weak pasterns 
and stood on legs and feet that were ab- 
solutely the worst in the whole class. Here 
was an obvious error in judgment, for 
the simple reason that the very calling of 
this breed of dog either as a shepherd or 
police dog, emphatically demands the 
sound dog on his pins, not only as a dog 
for his own day, but his possibilities as 
a sire. For defects in the limbs are 
blemishes that the breeder of stock will 
hardly wish to perpetuate. It must be 
made incumbent on licensed judges to be 
made cognizant of the proper build of 
strictly utility animals so that soundness 
shall prevail. There being no examina- 
tion required of judges by the A. K. C., 
there can be no sort of guarantee as to 
the soundness of a dog, even if he be the 
most conspicuous winner at a great show. 
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CHOW CHOWS 


The TARNEDGE KENNELS now offer at Stud 
the following Celebrated Chows: 


RED 
\0 Seerrrerrrriee 
YUEY JUNIOR........ 40 
BUBBLES ............. 
BI-AN .....---+> 30 
BLACK 


~|PECKNALL AH LO...$40 
IDOL’S BLACK CHILD. 30 
BLACK SAM BO....... 30 


All are Prize Winners and proven Sires. 
Bitches will be met at the train and while with 
us, will receive the best of care and attention. 
For Stud Cards and Engagements write to 
PERCY C. STODDART 
Kennel Manager. 

TARNEDGR KENNELS the LONG LAKE WEST 

property of Mrs. Chas. M. Daniels Hamilton County, New York 











BAINBRIDGE KENNELS 
offer some beautiful, brilliant red 
CHOW CHOW PUPFIES 
(Chinese Dogs) and GROWN STOCK 
This is the home of 
MANDARIN OF BAINBRIDGE 
FEE CUM BOY, MR. CHANG, GREENACRE 
HUMMER and SUNDA 
QUEENS BOULEVARD and JEFFERSON ST., 1g N.Y. 
15 minutes by motor from New Yo 


R.S. W. oO , 107 N.Y. 
A, Ones, en 

















International winners 
GINGER. an 
®@ winner, and 
ak, Yeon stock sometimes for 
Owner: MISS A, 
1096 Broad Street eiaegie 


Agent: Mrs. James Conway, 344 E. 41st St., New York 
Phone Madison Sq. 4245 Robert Lobban, Prop. 


THE LONDON DOG SHOP 


Dogs and Puppies of All Breeds 
All dog accessories 


English Kennels 302 Sth Ave,, cor 31st St.. 
London, W. near Waldorf, New York 


cent 
BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by} 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
118 West 3st Street, New York 
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Bring them to your lakes 
and streams by planting the 
natural foods that they fly hune- 
dreds of miles to find, such as 
Wild Celery, Wild Rice, Duck Potato, ete, ~ 
THE BES? FISHING is found around beds 
of Wild ceecy, Pond Plants and Water Lilies, 
where the fish congregate for food and shelter. 
SPRING PLANTING brings quick results, 
giving full benefit of the summer growin 
season. ‘Terrell furnishes planting materia 
that is used very successfully by many of 
the best hunting and fishing clubs 

WRITE Io Ua Gen “Plants Eee Attracting 








Game and Fis 

CLYDE B. TERRELL, Naturalist 

Dept. D-92 Oshkosh, Wis. 
FREE— S02" 
for FREE 


prospectus. Get posted now for 
 etrapnce Spring,Summer, Fall. 

I pay good pricesfor hundredsof kindsof butter- 
flies, insects, for collections. Simple work with 
my pic tures, price list, instructions. Sinclair, 
Dealer in Insects, Dept. 23, Oce Ocean P Park, C Cal. 


GUN CABINETS 


that have a touch of the woods built 
in them, write for literature. 

S. J. RIDER 
353 W. 37th St. New York City 

















DARROW’S STEEL SECTIONAL BOATS 







Practioa) for use in fishing, —y <3 trapping and 
anteed cee Da ee don boat, et oe on an: 
one half regu! lor catalogue 
Tue Tp ¥ TOUR “OWN we STREL BoaT™ 


plan. 
BOAT CO.. 60 Erie Street. Albion, Mich, 


with outboard motor. Guar. 
cate, Shige by teeight fee 
our entire Line of boats and 


DARROW STEEL BO 








YES—!I WILL TRADE GUNS 


Send 2c stamp for complete list of second hand and 
shop-worn firearms. Everything guaranteed, Tell 
us what you want in first letter. 


WM. R. BURKHARD 
(Established In 1866) 


143 East 4th St., Dept. F, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
“THE ORIGINAL AND OLD RELIABLE” 


TEXAS HORNS 
Easily Blown, One Piece 














In. $2; 1810, 8333 In. $4; 
2; 1 322 ; 
- sin. $s Postpaid 


le Two Lo ta on 
Photos, ‘Vectimoniais, Litera- 
ture. Stamp, Guaranteed 


Kaskaskia Kennels 
F.17 Herrick, tl 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


The best duck dog. I breed workers from 
> eee stock. Puppies, youngsters and trained 


PERCY K. SWAN Box 30 Chico, C Calif. 


FOR SALE—Moose, Elk, Rocky Mt. Sheep, 
Caribou and Deer Heads, properly handled for 
mounting; also scalps to mount any set of horns. 
Trade prices to all. Duty free. You can mount 
and sell these heads during your quiet season. 
Edwin Dixon, Unionville, Ontario. 

SILVER BLACK FOXES. Invest in a profit- 
able business for 1920. Look into this proposition 
at once, delays are dangerous. We are open to 
incorporate Fox Companies, supply individuals 
with the best foxes to be had, or ranch them for 
you on our easy payment plan. Enclose stamp 
for particulars. Todd & Moore, Mi!.town, N. 














Anaconpa, Montana, November 15th, 1919. 
Frecp ano Stream Pus. Co.: 

Recently I advertised a litter of Setters at a 
cost of $6.00. By actual count I have received 
113 inquiries and I could have sold 40 or 50 pup- 
pies had I had them. I am compelled to believe 
it is largely due to the great circulation of Fiero 
AND STREAM among the real sportsmen of the 
United States that is responsible for such an un- 
precedented demand. 

L. T. Hotuimay. 
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EUROPEAN KENNEL NOTES 
By J. S. Cowell 
Spaniel Club’s Field Trials 


HE two Retriever Field Trial Meet- 

ings, and the Scottish Field Trial As- 
sociation’s Spaniel Field Trials having to 
be abandoned owing to the exceptionally 
severe weather, rendering it impossible 
to try the dogs under such Arctic condi- 
tions, made the Spaniel Club’s Field Trials 
an event which was looked forward to 
with more than ordinary interest, and 
drew sportsmen to the meeting from far 
and near. It was the exceptional interest 
in the trials which saved the situation 
for the card was on a very limited scale, 
no less than three dogs being withdrawn 
from the Open Stake for Any Variety 
of Sporting Spaniel (except Cocker), leav- 
ing only eight competitors all told, which 
consisted of the Rev. E. J. Nelson’s Eng- 
lish Springer, Bey; Herbert L. May’s 
English Springer, Searchlight; C. A. Phil- 
lips’s English Springer, Rivington Bob- 
stay; J. Ernest Kerr’s Sussex Spaniel, 
Harviestoun Malloch; Duke of Hamilton 
and Brandon’s English Springer, Reva of 
Avondale; Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby 
Faulkner’s English Springer, Shorefield 
Karl; Duke of Hamilton and Brandon’s 
English Springer, Rex of Avondale, and 





Springer Spaniel, Rivington Bobstay. 


Owner: C. A. Phillips. 
the Rev. 
Shah, 

The Stake for Cocker Spaniels was ul- 
timately reduced to one competitor, F. 
Gordon George’s Fairholme Rally, two 
entries being withdrawn. C. A. Phillips’s 
Rivington Rena and F. Winton Smith’s 
Beechgrove Molly. Two kennels situ- 
ated in a restricted area were refused per- 
mits by the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, owing to a recent outbreak of 
rabies, and these restrictions in other 
parts of England no doubt were the cause 
of the limited competition. 

Returning to the card the Brace Stake 
was made up of two entries by the Rev. 
E. J. Nelson, and one by Duke of Hamil- 
ton and Brandon. 


E. J. Nelson’s English Springer, 


THE SPRINGER RIVINGTON 
BOBSTAY 


The English Springer illustrated is C. 
A. Phillips’s Rivington Bobstay winner of 
second prize in the Open Stake for Any 
Variety of Spaniel except Cocker. He 
was bred by his owner, and is by Riving- 
ton Sam ex Troquhain Bess. The Duke 
of Hamilton presented the Spaniel Club 
with a silver cup for the best working 
Spaniel at the meeting, which was won 
by His Grace’s Rex of Avondale. The 
Duke withdrew his right to the cup, and 
requested that it should be presented to 
the winner of the second prize in the 
stake, which is the dog pictured, 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Do You Take Pictures? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, show. 
ing how to make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 1321 Pope Building, Boston, Mass. 


LARGE ALASKA MOUNTED MOOSE HEAD 
FOR SALE—55 inches spread of horns, 27 
oints, newly mounted, perfect in every way. 
uty free. Express prepaid on approval. You 
may never have a chance like this again. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


EXTRA LARGE FINELY MOUNTED BUF- 
FALO HEAD—Last chance to get a_ newly 
mounted head of this kind; $750.00. Brower, 
3023 Grays Ferry Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILL SELL SILK WOUND nine-foot steel | 
rod and five-foot casting rod. $10.00 each. Will 
wind your own rod, $8.00. L. T. Phillips, West 
Caldwell, N. 


FOR SALE—A large buffalo robe lined and 
in good condition. C. L. Lewis, Sayre, Penn. 


OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARMS 
bought, sold and exchanged. Kentucky flintlock 
rifles, ‘old- time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, 
owder horns, etc. Lists free. Stephen Van 

ensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 


FOR SALE—BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Baird, Brewer & Ridgeway. 5 vols. Cloth. Per- 
fect condition. $110.00. Address H. S. Hedges, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


KOBAN MAGNETO TYPE, 3-HORSEPOWER 
gut: board Motor, 2 cylinder. New. Bargain. 
. T. Jenkins, M. D., Quincy, Ill. 


yet NORTHERN MOOSE HEAD FOR 
SALE—S52 inches spread of horns; a massive, 
showy, perfect head. Duty free. Express pre- 
paid on approval. This is a passing chance you 
should not miss. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, 
Unionville, Ontario. 


MANGE 


for particulars. 
ECZEMA REMEDY CO.., Dept. F. S. Hot Springs, Ark. 


CHAS. STANBRA, GUNSMITH—-SHOTGUNS 

REBORED AND CHOKED. RIFLES RE- 
BORED, RELINED AND RIFLED. BARRELS 
AND STOCKS BUILT TO ORDER. ALL 
KINDS OF GUN WORK A_ SPECIALTY. 
1315 RAILROAD AVE., BELLINGHAM, 
WASHINGTON. 


A FINE ALASKA MOUNTED MOOSE HEAD 
—61 inches spread of horns, 34 points, side 
webs 17 inches wide. Are. you alive to this op- 
portunity? Duty free. Express prepaid on ap- 
proval. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario. 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE, do your head 
mounting and rug work. Catalogue on request. 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INGROWING NAILS and Chilblains cured. 
No knife; no pain. Remedies sold on trial. 
"ae 9 relief. Write Eugene Eaton, Dept. 60, 
andon, Oregon. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—Has more Beagle 
news than all the others. Sample Free. Sub- 
scription $1.50 per year. Address Desk A. M., 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Illinois. 


PERSONAL—Brother—dAccidentally discov- 
ered pleasant root easily, inexpensively, over- 
comes any tobacco habit. Fine for indigestion. 
Just send address. Maurice Stokes, Mohawk, 
Florida. 


$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 monthly; six-acre fruit, 
poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks. $100.00; 
bunting, fishing, ye Hubbard, 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 
goitre, cancer 


ECZEMA, PSORIASIS tetter, old sores. 


catarrh, dandruff, rheumatism, piles, cured or no 
charge. Write for particulars. 


ECZEMA REMEDY CO. Dept. F. S., Hot Springs, Ark. 


A VERY RARE OPPORTUNITY—For sale 
a newly mounted Alaska Moose Head,'62 inches 
spread of horns, 22 points. A beautiful perfect 
head. Duty free. xpress pans. on approval. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


BEAUTIFUL, LARGE 10-FOOT TIGER RUG 
—Open snarling jaws. Finest Male Bengal Tiger 
Rug in the United States; $300.00; will ship on 

pA ang Brower, 3023 Grays Ferry, Philadel- 

la, P: 











Eczema, ear canker, goitre. sore 
eyes, cured or no charge, Write 











FISHERMEN—The HOOK-HONE saves bait, 
time and disappointment. You will use one 
eventually—you are losing fish until you do. 
See page 951. 


GATHER Belladonna Seeds ($60 per Ib.), or 
grow it yourself. Full printed instructions and 
500 seeds for planting, postpaid, only 40c. 
Medical Plant Co., West Milan, H. 
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RED CUBAN GAMES 
They are the gamest, fast- 
est, and best ting of all 

it games, and the most 

autiful of allfowls. Send 
for catalogue. Eggs for 
hatching February 15th to . 
June 15th, 1920, $4.00 per setting 
of 13. 26 eggs, $7.00. 
GEORGE W. MEANS 
Union Street Concord, North Carolina 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
FURS AND TAXIDERMY 

MUFFS AND NECKPIECES made in about 
four weeks’ time from the raw skins of fox, 
raccoon or any skin large enough to make muff 
or neckpiece, $8.50 each. Wolf and large coyote 
skins $9.50 each. Extra large muffs or neckpieces 
from two medium-size skins $9.50 each. 

Furs altered and repaired. Muffs and neck- 
pieces made from old furs. 

Hoofs and horns prlished, make useful orna- 
ments, birds, fish, z~>°\ als and heads mounted. 
Fur and feathered ¢ : made to order. Wings 
and skins of food ! ake beautiful hat trim- 
ming. Send for px t. J. G. Burst, Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 

MAKE MONEY—Yow can handle and tan 
your own furs and skins, hair on or off. You can 
make .up-to-date lined fur rugs with mounted 
heads, open mouth finish. My tan formulas and 
time and labor saving methods enable you to do 
this profitable work at small cost. No former ex- 
perience necessary. ou are certain of success; 
no spoiled skins. Complete formulas and instruc- 
tions only $3.00 postpaid. Duty free. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


MOOSE, ELK, CARIBOU AND DEER 
HEADS—Guaranteed moth-proof. Finest work- 
manship. Bargains; will ad on approval. 
Brower, 3023 Grays Ferry, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAISE SILVER FOXES. EASY TO RAISE. 
LARGE PROFITS. NEW SYNDICATE PLAN. 
Will stand strictest investigation. Liberal terms. 
Will not interfere with your regular occupation 
if you wish. Send for free particulars. C 
Dryz, 5244-69 S. Maplewood, Chicago. 

LOST—Several nice bass on my last trip. 
Would have landed them, had I used razor- 
sharp hooks. See HOOK-HONE ad. page 951. 


WANTED—Fine odd, rare-shaped Deer Horns, 
similar to those shown in November issue. Largé 
number of points, or reverse points on beam. 
Also fine freak horns. Heads mounted or un- 
mounted. Fine old heads bought. Horns mast be 
large and fine even if head skin is poor. C. E. 
Tribbett, Darlington, Indiana. 

RARE NEWLY MOUNTED GAME HEADS 
FOR SALE—Large R. M. Sheep Head, 17-inch 
base circumference of horns. Mounted Elk Head, 
51-inch length of beam, fourteen points. Large 
ten point hite Tail and Mule Deer Heads, 
Woodland Caribou Heads, Sets of Horns 
mounted or unmounted. These heads are all 
newly mounted. Duty free. Express prepaid 
on approval. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 

UNEXCELLED TAXIDERMY WORK—Our 
taxidermy work is unexcelled in every respect. 
Give us a trial as proof of our merits. Grove 
Taxidermy Shop, Humboldt, Iowa. 

FLY TYING MATERIAL. Everything for 
tying your own flies. Also anglers’ supplies. 
Price list free. B. Willmarth, Roosevelt, N. Y. 

LARGE SIX-FOOT AFRICAN LEOPARD 
RUGS—Open mouth. Bargains at $60.00. Large 
Grizzly Bear Rugs six-foot long; open mouth at 
$75.00. Brower, 3023 Grays Ferry Rd., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

EVERY FISHERMAN can now rewind his 
own poles to look like new by using “CELO.” 
It instantly seals each wrapping without discolor- 
ing your silk. Transparent and absolutely water- 
proof. Dries in one minute. Liberal bottle 
“CELO” sent postpaid for 35c. C. E. Christof- 
ferson, Box 124, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


GUNS—NEW AND SECOND-HAND. Buy, 
Sell and Exchange. Leaders in Low Prices. 
Write for List. F. C. Carver, The Gun Man, 
Stroudsburg, Penna. 


PHOTO DEVELOPING AND FINISHING— 
Any six- or eight-exposure film up to Post Card 
size developed and printed, 10c; or enlargement, 
8x10, your favorite negative, 20c. Special intro- 
dyctory offer to show high quality work. Asso- 
ciated Photo Co., Dept. 14, Cincinnati, Sta. A. 

INVENTORS SHOULD SEND for our free 
Guide Book, “How to Get Your Patent.” Upon 
receipt of model or sketch we gx our opinion 
of its patentable nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 
77, Washington, D. C 

INSYDE TIRES—Inner armor for automobile 
tires; prevent punctures and blowouts; double 
tire mileage. Liberal profits. Details free. 
American, Accessories Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Dept. 66.~’ 

GUARANTEED Germinable Wild Rice Seed. 
Write Robert Campbell, Keene, Ontario. 


February, 1920 





The Meet Methods and Work 

The trials were held over the estate of 
Capt. H. A. Van Bergen at Attingham 
Park, near Shrewsbury, on December 3, 
1919, which is some four miles from the 
headquarters, the Crown Hotel at Shrews- 
bury. The party arrived about 9:30 a. mM. 
and were received by Captain Van Bergen, 
who with his headkeeper, C. Mundy, and 
assistants, had everything in order to 
make an early start immediately inside the 
park gates, where bracken abounds and 
where there was no scarcity of rabbits. 
The dogs enumerated above are in the 
order of the draw and were put down in 
this order during the first round. Lack 
of space forbids the individual work of 
each dog being mentioned, in fact prac- 
tically the same work was performed by 
each dog, which consisted of finding the 
game, putting it up, and retrieving when 
told by its handler on receiving the word 
from the judge. And this mode of pro- 
cedure applied both to fur and feather, 
the judges noting the work done by eaeh 
dog and deciding when the stake was run 
through which dogs should be called for 
a second, or even third, trial if necessary. 

About noon the judges decided that the 





English Springer Spaniel, Reva of Avondale. 
Owner: Duke of Hamilton. 


dogs had been sufficiently tested on fur, 
and a move was made to covert where 
pheasants were found, and after lunch 
the test on feather was continued until 
about four o’ciock. 

Although in the Cocker Stake, Gordon 
George’s Fairholme Rally had a_ walk- 
over, the judges satisfied themselves that 
his working qualifications were such as 
to entitle him to be awarded first prize. 
Fortunately game was plentiful, and 
Rally soon proved that he had lost none 
of the excellent form which secured him 
first prize and the Cocker Spaniel Silver 
Cup at the last Spaniel Club Field Trial 
Meeting held in 1915. 


The Officials and Awards 

The officials consisted of : Messrs. R. J. 
Aynsley and Ernest, judges, with 5. W. 
Robinson acting as referee; Capt. Van 
Bergen and Ralph J. L. Fytche, official 
guns, and J. S. Cowell, honorary secre- 
tary. The judges awards were: Open 
Stake for Any Variety of Spaniel (except 
Cockers) Ist, Duke of Hamilton and 
Brandon’s Rex of Avondale; 2nd, C. A. 
Phillips’s Rivington Bobstay; 3rd, Ernest 
Kerr’s Harviestoun Malloch; reserve, 
Duke of Hamilton and Brandon’s Reva 
of Avondale, and Certificates of Merit to 
the Rev. E. J. Nelson’s Bey and Herbert 
L. May’s Searchlight. As already stated, 
Gordon George’s Fairholme Rally won the 
Cocker Stake, and in braces the awards 
were: Ist, Duke of Hamilton and Bran- 
don’s Reva and Rex of Avondale; 2nd, 
the Rev. E. J. Nelson’s Bey and June, and 
reserve, the same owner’s Shah and Rip. 
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Ring Neck Pheasants 


THOROUGHBREDS PAY 


Lay 40 to 50 eggs each per year—Raised 
as easily as chickens—Only eat half as 
much—Very profitable—Bring $2.00 per 
pound alive. 


Genuine Wild Mallard Ducks 


Lay 50 to 60 eggs per year—Guaranteed to 
be only from Wild Trapped Mallards. 


Giant Bronze Turkeys 
Prize Flock, headed by 55 pound tom. 
S. C. R. I. Red Chickens 


Fine laying strain of prize birds. 
Send for Free Illustrated 
Booklet and Price 

List of Eggs. 















d 
Bloomfield Farms 
America’s Largest Game Farm 


1716 Penobscot Bldg. Detroit, Mich. | 








Sandanona Pheasantry 
P. O. Box Pace erie phere 1907 


WE are in a position to book orders for 
ring-neck pheasant eggs for delivery this 
spring. All eggs guaranteed fresh when 

ipped from the pheasantry. 110 eggs ship- 
ped for each order of 100. Orders executed 
in the order in which they are received. 


RING-NECK PHEASANTS 
The Mackensen Game Park 








Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants ‘Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
WildTurkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 








Marmot Pheasantry 
Oraamental and Game Birds, Wild Water Fowl, etc. 
Registered Police Dogs, Airedales, Bostons, etc. 


We have one of the largest Game Breeding Farms in the 
U. S, and we warrant anything we ship. 
MARMOT, OREGON 




















WE HAVE FOR SALE 
THE FOLLOWING VARIETIES of NTS: 
Silvers, Golden, Ringneck, Lady Amherst, White, 
Mongolian, Reeves, Swinhoe, Versicolor, Impeyan, 
Soemmerring, Manchurian Eared, Melanotus, Black- 
throat Golden, Linneated and Prince of Wales. 
Also Wild Turkeys, gavapese Silkies, Longtails. 
Mallard and fancy ducks, Crane and Swan, five vari- 
eties of peafowl. S.C. Buff Orpington and R. I. Red 
fowls. Deerand Jack Rabbits. 

Send $1.00 in stamps for colortype 


catalogue. 
CHILES & COMPANY Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE BRED 
Wild ‘Maliard $6.00psair. Eggs $2.60-—12 
Black Mallard OO pair. Eggs 
English Callers $8.00 pair. Eggs $6.00—12 

Extra English hen or Drake, $5.00 each. 

25c. Ferrets wanted; price first letter. 








C. BREMAN COMPANY + + «+ 
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You ean learn a 


lot from 


ADVERTISING 


The main thing an advertiser 
wants to do is to tell you plainly 
just how and why his goods are 
worthy of your consideration. 
You can learn a great deal from 
that alone, because many things 
you see advertised are the things 
you buy and use in your regular 


daily life. 


By reading the ad- 


vertisements, you can learn the 
names and read descriptions of 
the things that are best and 
most satisfactory. 


But advertising teaches 
even more than that. 
All advertisers try to 
make their advertise- 
ments themselves valu- 
able to you. 


A good many people 
have learned a whole 
lot about good music, 
good books, good food, 
good clothes, ways to 
keep healthy, ways to 
live comfortably, ways 


to keep the house and 
grounds looking well 
—they’ve learned all 
these things and many 
other things just by 


Reading advertise- 
ments. 
Read the advertise- 


ments right along, and 
you will learn a great 
deal that will be help- 
ful and valuable to you 
as you go through life. 

















One noticeable fact in connection with 
the above Field Trials was the absence 
of young dogs competing, which is due to 
the restrictions on breeding imposed by 
the Government during the War. In the 
Open Stake for Spaniels, other than 
Cockers, three were born in 1914, two in 
1915, two in 1916 and one in 1917. 


PROBABLE ABANDONMENT OF 
SHOWS 


Dogdom is slowly returning to normal 
conditions in the old country, but it is to 
be feared that until the restrictions as to - 
transit are much less stringent, the large 
championship shows such as Cruft’s, the 
Kennel Club, the Ladies’ Kennel Associa- 
tion, Birmingham and Manchester Shows 
will not be held, as at any time a fresh 
outbreak of rabies, with all the rigor of 
the restrictions which are imposed, would 
necessitate the show being abandoned. 
There is no determined effort made to 
stamp out rabies, although the Kennel 
Club has approached the Board of Agri- 
culture advocating universal muzzling, 
but piecemeal restrictions are imposed, 
with the result that no sooner is one area 
declared free than an outbreak is reported 
in an adjoining area, which points to this 
irritating mismanagement going on in- 
definitely. 


OTHER EUROPEAN SHOWS AND 
TRIALS 


Tt is, however, gratifying to be able to 
report that dogdom on the continent is 
re-awakening more rapidly than in Eng- 
land, as shows and field trials have been 
held since the last issue both in Belgium 
and France, and shows already are fixed 
to be held this year at Bordeaux, Lille, 
Limoges, Nancy and Rouen. Advices 
from Holland report the probability of 
the Kennel Club Cynophilia in conjunction 
with the Kon Ned Jachtver “Nimrod” 
holding an International Championship 
Show in The Hague Zoological Gardens 
on April 23, 24 and 25. 

The Nimrod Canine Society of Mons 
has fixed next March for trials of English 
and continental gundogs. 

Field trials have been held in Italy un- 
der the auspices of the San Uberto So- 
ciety over the magnificent estate of the 
Conti Gherardesca at Bolgheri near Ce- 
cina. Game was plentiful and consisted 
of partridges, quails, hares and rabbits. 
Although suffering from the effects of 
an operation the young Count Gherardesca 
insisted on attending the trials on horse- 
back, and took great interest in the events. 


A RETRIEVER’S SENSE 


“A sportsman with faith that the in- 
stinct of dogs can be cultivated into a 
reasoning power little inferior to an edu- 
cated man’s tells this story of ‘Maggie,’ a 
most reasonable retriever. A wounded 
mallard fell into a river covered withsthin 
ice at the sides. Maggie, sent to retrieve, 
broke her way through the ice to clear 
water, looked about her, went on to the far 
bank, and thence took another reflective 
look at the ice. Her mind made up, she 
galloped eighty yards down stream—for 
which she was loudly derided by one on 
looker, though not by her master. She 
now turned to the river, and with her 
front feet deliberately broke a hole in 
the ice and drew back, watching like a 
cat at'a mouse-hole. She must have seen 
the mallard swimming near the bank un- 
der the ice, and thought to catch him as 
he came up to breathe. In about one 
minute she sprang into the hole, dived, 
and came up in mid-stream, the bird in 
her mouth.” 
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Some of the several types 
of Turkish leaves grown 
in the Valleys about the 


Black Sea, from which 
the wonderful MURAD 


cigarette is made. 


Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 




















